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I have not made it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any authority in 
the enſuing diſcourſe ; 'Truth has been my only aim ; and wherever that has 
appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, without minding 
whether the footſteps of any other lay that way, or not. Not that I want a 
due rel; ect to other men's opinions; but, after all, the greateſt reverence is 


gue to Truth. Locke Hum. Und. B. 1. C. 4. 23. ; 
ons TO AAHOEI HANTA EYNAAEL. 
. | Ariſtot, Eth, Nicom. lib. i. Caps $, | 
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HEADS of COLLEGES. 


RicuT REVEREND AnD REVEREND Siks, nw 


|] apologize, as I ought to do, for _ 
delay in printing theſe Lectures, by | 
_ laying, that, when J had the honour to | 
be appointed by you, my particular | 
engagements, beſide my ordinary em- | 
_ ployments, were fo many that 1 could 


a2 not 


” 
: — — — — — 


not take my ſubject till january 1 759; 
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that ſome of theſe en gagements conti- 
nued upon my hands all the enſuing 


ſpring; and that, after I had finiſhed at 


St, Mary's, ſome important concerns 


called me away the whole ſummer to 
a diſtant part of the kingdom. On 6 


count of the haſte in which they were 


compoſed, I wiſhed to reviſe them, 


and found the ſubject increaſing upon 
me in every page. 


Such as they are, I now beg leave 


to preſent them to you, in a form, 


which, I Judge, will give my extenſive 


| ſubject the beſt advantage, accom- 
panied with Aa hearty wiſh for your 


health and Paper in all things; ; 
| that 


| itt may be the firſt in DISCIPLINE. 


EE] 


that you may ſee the arts and ſciences, 
virtue, religion, and all good learning 


flouriſh under your auſpice; 3 that as 
your Unirerfity f improves in ſplendour 
ie; may advance in reputation; ; and 
that, as it is the firſt i in nen 


- 


1 am, Gentlemen, 8 


your moſt obliged, 


and obedient Servant, 


The AUT HOR, 


LINC, CoLL. July x0, 1790. 


Extra? from: as left Will at 75 2 85 
nent of the late Reverend J OH No 
"BAM PTON, Cs of ne 


5 1 direct and 1 9 55 that the eight 
4 Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be preach- 
« ed upon either of the following ſubjects 
% to confirm and eſtabliſh the Chriſtian 
« Faith, and to confute all heretics and ſchiſ- 
4 matics - upon the divine authority of the 
« Holy * &c. 
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BY WHICH 


CHAP. of 


Of fr R v T x in general, 


TISDOM is a tetm which has a 

more limited, and a more extended, 
| bgnification. Some of the antient philoſo- 
Fer uſed i it to expreſs only a ſuperior ſkill 


| ing or 
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or proficiency in the Ax rs: others raifed it 
to the comprehenſion of the SPECULATIVE | 
Sciencts, whilſt they excluded from its 
meaning all Practical Virtue ; which, in their 
miſtaken eſtimate of the value of things, 
was to confer upon it, as they thought, the 
higheſt honour: and others, anticipating 
the ſuperior dignity to which it was in fu- 
ture to be exalted, gave it a conſtruction 
more enlarged and liberal; allowing it to 
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ee  Ariſſot, Ethic. Nicom. lb. vi. cap. 7. 


1128001 .. N embrace 
2 


of: . R U T H. ry - 


embrace every. Virtue both of the HEART 
and UN DERSTANDINe, and making it to 


comprehend all Mok Ar, as well as InTEL- 
LECTUAL, Good. o 


In this more comprehenſive and enalted 


| ſenſe WISDOM was applied by the, moſt 
illuſtrious of her children, Who, 1 in his ani- 


mated and almoſt enthuſiaſtic deſcriptions, 
has adorned. this Queen of Virtues with a 


ſplendour and magnificence of diction pe- 
culiar to himſelf, and celebrated ber! in terms 
of the ſublimeſt eulogy — She is the 


« brightneſs of the everlaſting LicuT, 
« the unſpotted mirror of the Powzr of 
« of God, and the image of his Goop- 


« ss. And the ſame extenſive and 


divine prerogative was given to her by Ox R 


who was wiſer than Solomon, who was 


himſelf both the Architype and Exemplar 


of all Good, 44 CHRIST THE Po WER oF 


F ihe | krigihun rr ATATKOETNAE : XG Ti 


AAAHE nnn, n 4 * ZOOIA palver¹. 


Plato in Epitaph. 
princeps S ViRkTUTUM, welt illa Sapientia gue. 


E£OGIAN Greci-yocant, Cie, 2 (lb, ii. 
- Wiſdom Vil. 2 
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« GOD AND THE WIS DOM of Gon,” * | 
whoſe Evangelical Diſpenſation divides this 
Univerſal Virtue into two cardinal collateral 
and co-exiſtent branches, TRUT H and 
C HARITY, the foundation and the con- 
ſummation of all things, correſponding | to 
the two conſtituent parts of Human Nature, 
the INTELLECT and the WII IL, thoſe 
fingular and ſupereminent diſtinctions by 
which Man becomes the ſubject of a R- 
11010 which will make him WISE UNTO 
SALVATION. | | 


— 4 


Tu ER is no expreſſion by which our 


Lord preſents Himſelf and his Holy Goſpel | 


to c our apprehenſion, with a more ſanguine 


1 Cor. ii. 24. and Lake li. 52. * | 
On; O A ooch iyivero — Xt Nr e N BY tag 
aur, Goar Ws phoveryevss wage wallgos, Ann; XAPI- 
TOE xai AAHOEIAE, John i. 1 

H XAPIE ai AAHOE IA a Inos Nov, EYE2r0. 


Ii per 


Ey rr yd tHt. Wert; dri 2440) n iet, tan 
ATAHN Eure z Zmnos. Ibid. xiii. 35. 

XAPIE has a more extenſive ſenſe than ADAITH, and 
ee its meaning Gratia, Beneficium, ſed in ea ſig- 
nificatione qua ponitur pro Amicitia ſeu Benevolentia fra- 


trum geminorum. See Weph. Theſ. Ling. Gr. 
devotion, 


a 


devotion, or which he enforces with a 
ſtronger emphaſis, than that of TRUTH. 
«« Sanctify them through thy TRUTH, — 
« Thy WorD is Tur.“ He joins it 
with Li E, as connected by a cloſe and neceſ- 
 fary tie, and as conſtituting the Way which 
leads immediately to the End of his Reli- 
gion. I am the War, and the TRUE, 
« and the LI H; no man comb th to the 
Father but by Mx.“ Wl cn) 


| Deſcended h a celeſtial. parent, and 
allied to a ſiſter of ſuch purity and perfec- 
tion, for its own ſake, and more eſpecially 
for the ſake of Him who had all Truth, 
who, „from his good-will to men,” hath 
given us thoſe ſublime and-ſupernatural por- 
tions of it, which are moſt accommodated 
to our neceſlities, and who, © knowing what 
is in man,” hath conveyed them to us in a 
manner in which we can receive and im- 
prove them to our beſt advantage, this branch 
of Wis pon is a ſubject at all times moſt 
deſerving our cultivation and regard. It is 


6 John xvii. 1 7. I bid. xiv. 6. 1 
"a | the 
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the brighteſt obj ect and ornament of the 
Under franding, | as its fiſter 0 museen is 
of _ Heart. Ae, SSH 
0 1 8 this vaſt and important argu- 
ment of TRUTH IN GENERAL, by a for- 
mal, and what is called a logical, Definztion, 
would betray both ignorance and preſump- 
tion, and promiſe little ſucceſs in the con- 
cluſion. Ariſtotle, indeed, is ſaid to have 
reproached Democritus as a Teacher and 
Philoſopher, becauſe he dealt in'Similitudes, 
and Analogres,: 805 did not define and dif- 
pute in form: And, under the ſanction 
of his e the method of defining 
has been attempted by ſome philoſophers, 
perhaps with more confidence than ſucceſs. * 
TRUTH is of the nature and effence of 
God, like him Tncomprehenfible in the whole, 
and Ineffable in its ſublimer parts. For theſe 
and other reaſons it cannot admit of an ade- 
guate Definition : and who, in the beginning 


See Bacon De Augm. Scient. lib. vi. cap. ii. 
* How imperfe&t and illogical is that of Wollaſton! 
Dei 2. fect. 1. | 43 
of 


ied he 19 


of TzxvumT i. ae, 


of his reſearches, ſhould preſute to define 
that, which, after all his longeſt and beſt- 
conducted labours, he can only hope par- 
tially, and often imperfectly, to compre- 
hend; and of which an important part can 
neither be dire#ly expreſſed, nor dire#ly un- 
derſtood? We may, indeed, eſteem ourſelves 
highly favoured by the author and finiſher 
of all Truth, if, at the end of our reſearch- 
es, we ſhall be able any way to underſtand, 
to define, and to apply, a few particular por- 
tions and detachments of it, and to guard 
them from ERROR and corruption. . 


When upon a ſolemn occaſion the queſtion 
was put to our Lord by a Roman Governor, 
85 What i is TxuTH p* _ though it was what 


I See Butler's W p- 6% ä i 5 
What faculties other ſpecies of creatures. may have 
to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitutions of 
things, we know not. This we know, and certainly find, 
f that we want other views of them beſides thoſe we have, 
© to make diſcoveries of them more perfect. The in- 
© zelleual and ſenſible world are in this perfectly alike, that 
© the parts which we ſee of either of them hold no propor- 
tion to that we ſee not; and whatſoever we can reach 
$ with our eyes, or our thoughts of either of them, is but 
«a point in compariſon of the reſt,? 98 Hum. Und. 
— 11. Ch. 3: | Ie, 
he 
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he fully and perfectly knew, and what: he 
came purpoſely and profeſſedly to teach," he 
did not define it. He knew that Definition 
was neyer the beſt method of inſtruction, 
and that, in its common uſe and application, 
it was ſeldom the friend of Truth. Philo- 
ſophically viewed Words do not conſtitute 
Truth. They are only the vocal ioſtru- 
ments by which it is communicated, or 
the Written ſigns by which it is recorded. 
By an Enquirer, therefore, Things are to be 
examined, rather than Words defined. By a 
Teachet Things are to be conveyed by Words 
in ſome form or other, which are, doubt- 
leſs, to, be explained to the underſtanding, 
if not ſufficiently underſtood before. But 
Explanation is one thing, and Definition quite 
another. Explanation is the ft office of | 
a Teacher: Definition, if it be good, 
the loft of the Enquiger, after the Truth be 
found; and is then the moſt advantageouſly 
employed by t the Teacher, when his previous 
inktiuRions have prepared him for it it. 


25 Kal ls TYTO WOT ds „ re f 770 pagrogiou 
Th AAHOELA, | Has 6 dv ix Th; dAniias, aue e. 75 
Purge John xviii. 37. 

But 


But let us WY he conduct «; a Teacher 
ſent from God. Himſelf the fountain. and 
conductor of TRUTH, he is repreſented in 
the ſacred oracles as the Sux, the fountain 
of Lienr, and as the DAY-$PRING FROM 
ON HIGH," the harbinger of LIT: and 
of theſe apt Similitudes, familiar to all even 
without an explanation, which had been 
employed by Solomon in ſome of his ſub- 
ume portraits of Wiſdom, He often availed 

himſelf, expreſſing Truth by the fignificant 
emblem of LicuT 0 e Liehr oF 
LIE. 

Whatever opinion we may, therefore, en- 
| tertain of the doctrines and tenets of the 
two antient philoſophers, from the example 
of Ons who was wiſer and “greater than 
they, we may venture, in the preſent in- 
| Nance, to prefer the native of Abdera to the 
maſter of the Lyczum : and, inſtead of in- 
ſtituting the preſent, inveſtigation, by vainly 
attempting to define, it may be ſafer to fol- 
low the example of Him, who in manner 
as well as in matter was infinitely above the 


Pf aiv. 1. Mal iv. 2, Lake i. 78. 
Stage, 
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Stagyrite, and to avail ourſelves of his Sini- 
lirude as a fit illuſtration of TRUTH In 


GENERAL, | W 


ern 


Soy is a Mind, and TxvrHY' is conſe- 
quently an Attribute of Miny. 

To the Sun «© declaring at his riling a 
* marvelous inſtrument,” ? he, « by whom 
> all things were made,” * hath delegated 
the power of enlightening. the material 


ſyſtem ; whilſt he hath reſerved to HIN - 


SELF the office, which is more fuitable to 


his nature, of giving light and knowledge 
b by his eternal TRUTH to the mind of 


man. But, whether he act through the in- 


frumentality of his creatures, or more in- 


mediately from himſelf, he is uniform and 
conſiſtent in his operations: : ſo that one part 


of his divine cconomy is always illuſtrative 
of another — As the Sun ſheds his Light 


over the material creation to be apprehended 
by the eye, TRUTH is the Light ſhed down 
from heaven to be apprehended by the i in- 
tellect, given to illumine every ſubject natu- 


r Ecclus xlii. 2. John i. 3. 
ED . 


of Tu u T H. 1 11 


ral and moral, corporeal and ſpiritual, ſo far 


as they are qualified by their different na- 


tures to convey it to the human mind; or 
rather, perhaps, ſo far as the human mind 


is qualified to receive it from them: For 
the difficulty of truth does not exiſt ſo much 
in the ſubjects as in ourſelves, and Truths, 


which are the ſtrongeſt, may ſometimes ſhine 


upon our minds with the weakeſt force. 


8 a TIES: LET 
T Iows os xa The X Bong KaTK do TUTBS, 
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Te0s 10 T1 ober pavigwrala T&y|w, Ariſt, M. lib. ii. c. I. 


De cauſa difficultatis in Veritatis cognitione diſcre- 
pantes ſunt ſententize : alli enim res ipſas hujus difficulta- 


tis cauſam eſſe: alii nos ipſos eſſe cenſent. Heraclitus et 


Academici omnes res fluxas et caducas nullamque omnino 
ſtabilem et immutabilem eſſe putarunt, et in rebus ipſis dif- 
ficultatem poſſuerunt. Alii omnem veritatis difficultatem 
in imbecillitate noſtri intellectus habuerunt, hiſce niſi argu- 
mentis. Siqua res eflet cognitu difficilis, ea eſſet talis 
4 reſpectu cujuſcunque intellectus; ſed ratione divini In- 
le tellectus nulla res fit cognita difficilis.” Et © Quicquid 
« per ſe tale eſt, id ea re non eſt difficile tale.” Sed inter- 
media Sententia recipienda eſt Quod difficultas cognoſcen- 
dz veritatis partim ad nos, partim ad res ipſas referenda fit, 
Joan. Ludoy, Hayer, Com. in Ariſtot. e lib. 2. 
* 
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Thus from the Divine Mind Tx urn be- 
eomes an Attribute of the Human, and muſt 
be in proportion to the Minp in which 
it is: and, from a comparative view of 
theſe different minds, ſo far as we can 
judge of them, however imperfectly that 
may be, aſſiſted by this illuſtrative ſimili- 
tude of Lienr, we may hope to arrive at 
a general conception of TRUTH as it relates 
to man. 


In the Wiss Mind, . parvades 
oe comprehends all things, it is Univer ſas, 
| (allowing for the inadequate comprehenſion 
of our ideas and words when applied to the 
Deity) : : in the HuuMAx, which, though it 
be capable of enlargement from the body, 
and can reach to diſtant times and places, 
is not of all times and places, it is Par- 
tial; as the Light of the Sun, by the ro- 
tation of the earth, is to the human eye: 
For, whereas our Minds are only in parti · 
cular places at particular times, it is the ſole 
prerogative of the Divine to be in all places 
and at all times — In the Divine Mind, 
which is ſeparate and diſtinct from Boch. it 


is 


NWA Ve : SF n x: 
rr ug 
. ! 


is Immediate” and Tatuirive : in the Hu- 


MAN, which is joined by a: myſterious 
union with the Body, it is Mediate and Pro- 


greſfve, ad vanding through the information 55 


of the Senſes to the operations of the In- 
tellect; like the- gradual dawn of Ligbr = 


In the Divine Mind which is ſimple and 


uncompoundetl, it is of Equal force: in the 


HUMAN, Which is compoſed of different 


Faculties adapted to different ſubjects, it 
is of different Degrees and Kind. according 
to the difference of its Faculties and the 

ig varied into many degtees of ſhade and 

ebloar, according to the different media 
Mod? which is pure; it is Unerrisg and 
Infallible © in the Human, which is eor- 
rupt, it is. iel to Error; 28: the pute 


Light of the Sun is darkened and obſcured 


by the groſſer exhalations of the earth — 
But, as the Divine Mind is incapable of 
change, ſo alſo is the HUN : and war- 


ever may be the imperfections of TruUTH | 


as it relates to man, it 1s Trimiutable, that 
oa 4 5 18, 
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is, abſolute and oppoſite to falſhood Y as 
« Darkngſt is to N and ONT to > Dark- | 
eee a, | ag 

Thus of Tun TR. which 3 in its veel. 


ent Fountain, is UNIVERSAL, IMMEDIATE, 


EQUAL, and INFALLIBLE, from the infir- 
mity and :inferiority of their nature, men 


are only: bleſt with a PARTIAL, PROGRES- 


SIVE, VARIOUS. though. IMMUTABLE, ray; 


and that obſtructed by paſſions, . prejudices, | 


habits and vices, the cauſes of ERROR, as 
clouds and vapours obſcure the Sun : and, 
however deſtined to be the guide of men, 
this TRUTH, imperfect as it is, is not be- 


ſtowed with an unconditional; profuſion; hut 


is HIDDEN in darkneſs, and involved i in dif- 
ficulties, intended, like all the other gifts 
of heaven, to be ſought and cultivated by 
all the different powers and exertions viok * 
man Naben. AS ind t nde $093 36 
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The Arm: o Amur is one of Pro 


aged paſigns .of the Mind, a ; ſtimulus : 


* Opetir "ok me nd 85 na} xoxo; 7 Hasle x ral 


dane. Ariſtot. Eth. Nic. lib. v. cap. 2. 
which 


* 


4 


| which prompts, it to, its ſublimeſt exerciſe : 
and the InvesTIGATION. of its various 
kinds, whether they reſt in Contemplation, 

are applied to Atrium, or operate in Effett," 

is the moſt honourable employment of hu- 
man life. | This! honour, to which all who 
haye leiſure and opportunity ſhould ambi- | 


tiouſly Aire is enhanced three ways —- by 
the utility; of the Truth in queſtion — by 
the M iduity and ability, employed to oyer- 
come the difficulty of the ſeareh — and by 
the willingneſs, v with which, when found, it 
is received and adopted; forming together 
an exalted union of Intellectual and Moral 
Virtue: and One, who was the moſt high- 
ly, honoured: of  carthly potentates, could 
withdraw from the ſplendour of his riches. 
and the glories of his crown, as a candidate 
for the higher honour of cultivating this 
Wiſdom, and of miniſtering in all her pro- 
vinces. The glory of God,” ſays Solo- 
mon, ** is to conceal a thing; and the ho- 
* nour of the King to ſearch it out. 


Eg.  * Tieatis, Hebes. See Ariſt. 
Eth. Nic. lib. vi. Cap. 3, 4. e 
3 F< XXy. 2. 


Conſcious, 


„„ — 


. , Ls ; | | ; 
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Conſeious, however, of the fallibility which 


attends the beſt exertions of human Reaſon, 
ſenfible of the darkneſs under which the 


Author ef all Knowledge hath left ſome of 


its moſt intereſting and important parts, 
and convinced withal, that, as the ſearch of 
it is the duty, ſo the invention will be the 
happineſs, of man, the honeſt and ingenubus 


Enquirer will enter upon the task with hu- 


mility, with diligence, with defire, and all 
tions of heart and undetſtand- 
in g. with hope, and, indeed, with fear: for 


EXX0R is open with a thouſand ways, 
wheteas Tx vt AH has only one, and, as ati 

_ enehiy, in ainbuth, is prepared on all oba. 
ſions to turn him aſide from the direct ard 


ſucceſsful road. 
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CHAP, 11. 


of n in e 


J AE MIND, of which TRUurk is 
1 an ATTRIBUTE, is not eaſily made 
the obje& of its own view and contempla- 
tion. By Conſtiouſucſe, which is a firſt ground 
of judgment incapable of being refiſted or 
evinced. by. reaſon, aided by RefeZion, we 
are informed of the, motions, capacities, and 
operations of that inviſible. agent; which, 
| howeyer removed from external ſenſe and 
abſtracted from common apprehenſion, has 
been analyſed and its faculties arranged both 
* ancient and modern e 


Taken . . Ss i 
knowfedye g of abfiratt and. /e * Parat te ſi phancer, 
: B an 
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Ariſtotle raiſes the philoſophy of MIN'D 
above all other parts of learning. He aſſigns 
it the inveſtigation of the PRiNc1PLEs and 
| Causks“ of things i in general, and ranks it 
not only as ſuperior, but alſo as prior, in the 


order of nature, to the whole tribe of Arts 
and Sciences. 


But, what is firſt to nature is not firſt to 


man. Nature begins with Cauſes which 


produce Effects. Man begins with Effects 


and. by them aſcends to Cauſes. Thus all 


human ſtudy and inveſtigation proceed of 
neceſſity in the reverſe of the natural order 
of things, from Sen/ible to Intelligible, from 


Body the Effect to Mind which is both the 


firſt and final Cauſe. Now Puy sic being 
the name given by the Peripatetic to the phi- 
loſophy of Body, from this neceſſary courſe 


of human ſtudies ſome of his interpreters® 
called cough of Mind M ETAPHYSI IC, . 


TI 


71 2 A vag Ta Taurhv a gd de K 14 £3908 . 


Yrs nrx. Ariſt. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 2. 

d. " Ab and Philoponus. 

© TN META TA ®TEIKA. Cujus inſeriptionis hæc 
ratio eſt, quod in hoc opere ea tractentur quorum theo- 
rea poſterior eſt doctrina naturali ſaltem quoad nos, qui 
a A — rerumque — in n Tubſtan- 


+ tiarum 
: a 8 "= "1 


of Tavrn, 19 


implying alſo by that term, that; its ſubject 
being more ſublime and difficult than any 
other as it relates to Univerſals,* the ſtudy of 
it would come moſt properly and ſucceſs- 
fully AFTER THAT of PyYsIics, © OO 
Taking it, however, in its natural order 
as furniſhing the general Principles © of all 
other parts of learning, which deſcend 
from thence to the cultivation of particular 
ſubjects, Ariſtotle himſelf called this the 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY : But, as its ſub- 
ject 1 is Univerſal Being. particularly MIND 
which is the higheſt and moſt univerſal, he 
gave it alſo the appellation of the UN IvER- 
SAL SCIENCE, common to all the reſt:“ 
tiarum immaterialium atque immortalium contemplatio- 
nem provehimur. Du Val. Synopſ. Doctr. Peripat. 


a Exedby 0: 2% xa magier Tos. anderes 
i r νν c roß fla ru e roy aiohiowy 2 91. 
Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. i, cap. 2. 5 
ir nk, n, rive 4 ene Far we 
WAvTrg Toy  Togoy WG ivd e, un N EXA5 Ov wm wi | 


gi avrov. Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 2. 
gee Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. ii. cap. 1, 2. 


O f 4 See Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
2 H 1. 85 n *. N — ατπ¾]⁰i⁴üb - X01» 
: EY L404 Ariſtot. n lib. vi. cap. I. 
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And, laſtly, to finiſh, his encomium of this 


firſt and univerſal philoſophy, he honoured 
it with the exgluſiye name of WIS Do.. 
And thougb, in his celebrated Partition 
of the Sciences, Lord Bacon has made the 
diftribution ;.of METaznyscs ſomewhat 


differently from that of the old philoſophers, 


he treats this FIRST Pulrosorhyv with the 


greateſt reſpect and attention, calling it the 


general rodt or ſtem out of Which the other 


Ve Phyſics tractat res naturales et corporeas quit mas 
_ teria conſtant et forma; fic Metaphyſica res incorporeas 
et materia: experte, quæ divine dicuntur. = Agit, primo, 


Wa + 


de Ente generatim ejuſque principiis, eſſentia ſcilicet et 
exiſtentia et partibus, five de ſummis generibus Entis et 
Categoriis, ut res ſint five partes Entis 3 deinde, de Sub- 
ſtantia GS a five Spiritu, et, ultimatim, de Deo. — 


* 4 v6 


Val. per Doct. Nene F 

1 Primus Philoſophus res ines quatenus abſtracts 
ſunt, ab omnique nexu liberz, Philoſophia autem Prima en 
eſt ques etiam Sapientia dicitur, eius mbit omnes diſci- 
plina ener. „ We ee cop, Ir Kai auν 
PLOT SH RANT Ev, x08 , un, ut inquit 
Themiſt. in 1 Poſter. Ipfa enim tenet et fpeculatur pri- 
marias rerum cauſas. Buch Comment, i in Ling. Gr. 

H f angie . riyas arise a a? £544 krisn. 

LES Rt * Metaph. lid. i. cap. I. 


general 
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parts of learning ſhoot into ſeparate branches, 
viewing it in hopeful proſpect, when more 
maturely.cultivated, as ſupplying à collection 
of Axioms and Univerſal Propoſitions ap- 
propriated to no particular ſcience. but of 
more general application, conſidering it as 
the Parent of them all, declating it ##ax> 
ſJeendent, and calling it with Plato THE Sei- 
_ or THINGS DIVINE AND HUMAN.“ 

r. Locke has taken the moſt uſeful part 
of prith fruitful field of ancient. eradition, 
which forms the moſt difficult as well as tit 
ſublimeſt ſubject of inveſtigation, and has 
deſcended, with peculiar genius and abili- 
ty and a native ſtrength of mind; to the 
analyſis of the Human Underflanding, And, 
if this great philoſopher had followed the 
example of the learned Cudworth in his 
Intellectual Syſtem, and built his work upon 
the foundation of the ancient mctaphyli= 
cians, he would have added much to its 
merit and perfection, and have greatly en- 


hanced that fame, which it has . made 
immortal. 


* De gn Sc. We in. c. 1. See. Plao mom 
and Ce. 2. Tuſe, Queſt, W = 
B 3 The 
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The object of this Univerſal Science or 
Philoſophy of M1 ND, the ſeat of all learning 
and the ſtorehouſe of all TRUTH, is both 
the firſt in dignity and the largeſt in compre- 
henſion. It is a ſtudy both deep and diffi- 
cult; a ſtudy which has been too much con- 
ducted on falſe principles founded only in 
imagination, too long perverted and obſcured 
by the ſubtleties of logic, and too often 
terminated in ſomething more injurious to 
Truth than mere refinement and ſpeculation, 
When founded, however, an juſt obſerva- 
tion and ſound reflection, and conducted 
by rational inveſtigation, it is a ſtudy which 
paves the way to a more ſcientific and ſuc- 
ceſsful cultivation of all the otner parts of 
be 5 


— — — — 


Waving, for the preſent, * N Pure 
ſuit of this fundamental Science, in its uſe 
or in its abuſe, * through the volumes of 
ancient and modern metaphyſicians, and 
without Aae gag to a more minute parti- 


LL pv vdr inicaoga, To Ot yours my 
v iii % a uaſer dN. oTo5 de oide rg 
wrarra rd renaang. Alot. Mctaph, lib, i, cap» 2. 

| 5 cular 


FOOT, BM 
1 cular of the Human MinD, that imperfect 
| 1 | emanation of the Divine, it will be ſufficient 
Fl for the purpoſe of theſe Lectures that its 
general functions have been diſtributed i into 
three different provinces—TheTnroreTIC, 
the PracTic, and the Porric, Mind, “ 
which I 'ſhall otherwiſe expreſs by the 
INTELLECT, the WILL, and the 
IMAGINATION, | | 


m ac 6 3 NPATIKH, - 3 NOIHTIKH, ; 
OEQPHTIKH. See Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. vi. cap. 1. __ 
the philoſophical diſtinction between them. _ 
Philoſophia Theoretica eſt, cujus finis eſt Vente; nu- 
da ſolaque contemplatio. 

Philoſophia Practica, cujus finis eſt Praxis, id eſt Actio 
interna, Ubera, ex ien profecta, et Ls Hom * 
recta. | 
Philoſophia 1 cujus nuts oft Pools: id eſt Effe 
tio, ſeu Actio externa. Du Val. Synop. Doctrin. Peripat. 


Plato diyided the Mind into four Faculties or Affections 

NOH IZ, AIANOIA, II ETI, EIKATIA: Intelli- 
gentia, Cogitatio, Fides, Simulatio — correſpondent to the 
different agrees of Truth. Noicis int r raf, 
Aidvoα˖ tri TW Feureg, To rer This, x Tw rn 
| Eixagic, (De Repub. ſub fine.) This Diftribution is 
not however ſo well calculated to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Kinds, as THETIE is common relating to all the kinds, 


Lord Bacon makes his general Partition of Learning as it 
relates to the Memory, the IMAGINATION, and REASON. 
| Partitio Doctrinæ humanæ ea Fo veriſſima guz ſumitur 

ex 


. * 1 4 : 
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To each of theſe Faculties, in their ope- 
ration upon their reſpective objects external 
or internal, TRUTH IX GENERAL divides 
into ſpecial relations; and the diſtribution of 
its ſeveral Pax Ts, forming the whole circle © 
of Learning divine and human, will be moſt 
naturally and philoſophically made, accord- 
ing as they range under one or other of theſe 
general provinces. | 


© ex triplici facultate animi rationalis quæ Doctrinæ ſedes 
Teft, Hiſtoria ad Memoriam refertur, Poeſis ad Phan- 
“ tafiam, Philofophia ad Rationem. — Neque alia cenſe- 
<-mus ad Theologica partitions _ ele,” De Augm. 
Sc. lib. ii. c. t. 
And in the 4th Book he refers Mordity to the Wi 
under the condutt of Reaſon. 
This diſtribution ef our great Philoſopher 1 Referer 
er Learning ſeems, alſo, to be imperſect; for REASON is 
the general inſtrument of the mind eommon to all its facul- 
ties, (and his words are ex triplici facultate ANIMI RATIO- 
WALIs,) and common alike to all the kinds on” Truth or 


Learning. 

I have, therefore, 3 the diſtribution of the Peripa- 
tetic to thoſe both of the Academic and Engliſh Philoſopher 
as being more proper and diſii nei, and alſo as comprehenſive; 
for under his diviſion Adel Jtoęnrueñ he claſſes all 
thoſe parts of learning which do not belong to the other 
two. Teig Qircoopias Sog nrial, lia dilariun, po- 
1, rener. Ariftot, Metaph. lib. vi. cap. 1. 

And for the ſame reafons I deem it much more juſt and 
pPlitofophical than Mr. Locke's Diviſien of the Stine in 
the Concluſion of his Eſſay, 

C H A P. 


7 — f pe 19:3 . 
Wort di, 80" ExfvGS HITION Th ig rd h c e 


. 


Of PRITINCOIIEsõ in general. 


H AT all Tx H of Which he 
MIV p is capable, to whatever Fa- 


it it may relate, is derive from certain 
PRINCIPLES * or firſt and fundamental 


* Tlava didacta nol ware par Travnrulbs bn 
nagut n gf. Þardges & v dete 
eri wagd. al 75 Yap A TWy bw, os 
rar T8 re wagayivoilai, x Twy d deln v ri. 


Ariſtot. Analyt. Poſt. Iib. i. cap. 1. 

Ou Tops à vd MS dre de ation. Leagun 9 
pavers auto ri Cn, v d Ns vols Hao bags 
To ouvuvupuov. ole T6 xd Frepporarov, xa g THIF dN 
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* 


truths, which are the cauſes why other 


things are true, is a maxim older than the 


days of Ariſtotle, in which all ſound philo- 
ſophers have neceſſarily concurred ; ſince, 
by the contrary ſuppoſition, there could be 
no ſuch thing as Truth at all :* For, as all 

the productions of the material creation owe 


their exiſtence to Seeds of one kind or other; 


ſo every true production in the intellectual 
ſyſtem owes its exiſtence to ſome ſort of 


PRINCIPLES 3 to SEEDS, 


* though. all aber who are in 
any reſpect entitled to that name, are un- 
animouſly agreed in the exiſtence of ſuch 
PRINCIPLES, as the only foundation of 


ſound learning ; it is amazing to refle& how 


widely they differ from each other in deter- 


mining what they are. Almoſt every one, 


who has embarked in the ſearch of know- 
ledge, has exhibited a ſtring of his own as 


the: grounds of his future reaſoning 3 and 


v Tos 2054. Joo 3 ws *; TS cha, oUTW xal 
Tis duden. Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. ii. cap. . 
* See the 4th un of the Maha Book of Ariſtotle s 
Mectaph, 
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others refuſing to admit them, have, upon 


equal authority, ſubſtituted different ones in 
their room: * Ariſtotle himſelf, after refu- 
ting - thoſe of all his predeceſſors * was the 
prolific father of various Principles; and, col- 
lected from one or other, their number, their 
variety, and their nnen are almoſt 
innige. 

| PRINCIPLES as 0 as Seeds are, dender 


leſs, . of many and various kinds, and to 


canvaſs and examine them, to reduce. them 


to ſimplicity and order, to arrange them in- 


to claſſes, and to determine them with pre- 
cifion, is the firſt and moſt eſſential office of 
ſound logic. 


As they are indiſpenſible to all Truth,* 
What are PRINCIPLES ? is a e queſ- 


© See 28 Metaph. B. ii. chav: 24. 5, 6. in which 


the Peripatetic delivers the different opinions of the an- 


cient philoſophers, Heſiod, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 


\ Leucippus, Democritus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Xe- 


nophon, Meliſſus and Plato. | 
See Ariſtot. Metaph. lib, i. cap. 7˙ 


Mag, d krignrd 16 1 Xa Ta lx. FP yap 


rare, KI in rr rd yvuęl dera WAN 8 rar d 


r UToxeppivoy, Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 2. 
* Ariſtot, W lib. i ji, cap. 22 
abe tion 
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tion more important to che n than 
3 Fruh ?!?)“ ere 8 
Are they ſuch Axtoms or Urin 1 
bibrCerf este as thofe upon which Arĩſ- 
totle and the fages of antiquity erected 
Sciences and Syſtems, and ſuch as our News 
ton eſtabliſhed as his Principia? If this 
queſtion be affirmed, (and it will not be de- 
nied,) it will bring after it another of equal 
moment. Are theſe Axioms ſuch PR1N- 
CIPLES as are properly Ff RST; ſuch as 
have the ſced abſolutely in themſelves, that 
is, ſuch as are derived from no others of any 
kind whatever by any act or procefs of Rea- 
fon; ſuch as, in the words of a living wri- 
ter are intuitively certain, or intuitely pro- 
| © bable, and are known by a power of the 
mind which perceives truth not by pro- 
greſſive argumentation, but by an inſtan- 
taneous and inſtinctive impulſe; derived 
c neither from education nor from habit, but 
from nature; actin 8 ae ee, upon 
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our will, whenever the object is preſented, 

according to an eſtabliſhed law, and there- 
« fore not improperly called Senſe, and ate 
ing in the ſame, manner upon all manking 
« and therefore properly called Common he. 
the ultimate judge of Truth ?'* Or, are 
they the reſult of the laborious inveſtiga- 
tions, reaſonings and deductions of a few 


Philo fophers If the latter part of 'this 


alternative be true (and the Categories from 


which Ariſtotle formed his Axioms, Whether 


philoſophically or not is here no queſtion, 
as well ac the Principia of Newton, have 


immortalized the fame of their inventors as 


ſplendid monutnents of human Reaſen;) 


there muſt be OTHER Grounds or Evidence 


productive of intuitive certainty or intuitive 
probability, obvious, inſtantaneous and in- 
capable of being deduced by Reaſon, which 
are as the FIRST PRINc II ES from which 


| theſe . Fei ons are, by a Proceſs 
of r 


heſe Primary Principles, 0 they hay 
kurely the firſt title. to the name of Prin- 


* 


* 
* 5 * F } 4 * if * 2 3 4 1 b * 1 7 * ; s 1 * 93 UI, 3 1 
4 1 WG. + 31 i 6 . : : > % Wy: 6 _ 


* Beattie's Eſſay on Truth, p./36andig2, 1 
3B ELD: - - - _ _ ciples,) 
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ciples,) are mentioned by the fame liv- 
ing author to be — the Evidence or 


EXTERNAL. SzNSE ; the Evipence oF 


INTERNAL SENSE or ConsclousNness ; 
the EviDENCE OF MExoRy, and fome 


more. 5 


5 "Thicigenerdbdivifion of PRINCIPLES in- 
to PRIMARY and SECONDARY, ORi1G1- 


NAL and DERIVED, EviIDbENCESs and Ax i- 


oMs, let the diſtinction be made in what 
terms you will, however novel it 1 ſound, 


is, I hope, philoſophically made: 3 gnd, if 


ſo, it will be found of great importance in 


the ſearch of Truth in general, as it will 


divide our REASONING, which ſhould: al- 


ways be governed by the Principles,) into 


two direct Kinds or methods. hegen 


* | Boatiie $ Eflay « on nT oY p. 43. 
1 Theſe original Evidences are acknowledged by Arif- 


totle in b. ii. chap. 19. of the Poſt. Analyt. as the ge- 


nuine foundation from which all Axioms are derived: and 
though he chooſes to reſerve an equal Honour to the latter, 


he allows the former to be neceſſary to their exiſtence. 
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LL TRV TH, to whatever Province 
or department of Min p it bears a 
reference, is deduced from PRINCIPLES by 
an act of REASON, the faculty which is 
common to them all, and which is diſtin- 
guiſhing prerogative of human nature. 


2 0 » S 55 ( 4 


It is obſerved by the excellent Lord Ba- 


con in his Advancement of Learning, that 
ſoundneſs of Direction in the application of 
the means takes away error and confuſion, 
and is the principal of thoſe general expe- 


dients, by which every work is to be ſuc- 
ceſsfully conducted. VVV 
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Mlerito primas tenet, Cuſlil pradentia es ſanitas 3 


hoc eſt, monſtratio et delineatio viz rectæ et proclivis ad 
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To execute a work in-the line of his pro- 
feſſion with competent ability, the Artiſt 
not only underſtands the power and compaſs 
of his Inſtrument ; but the particular man- 
ner in which, according to the nature of his 


materials and the progreſs of the work, it 


is to be employed. And it is of equal mo- 


ment to the Philoſopher to know the gene- 


ral power and compaſs of REASON, the In- 
ſtrument of Truth; and alſo the particular 
method in which it is to. be applied on diffe- 
rent ſubjects, and in different ſtages of the 


ſuveſtigation: becauſe the want of a juſt 
attention to theſe fundamentals of ſound 


Leere has often milled the Reaſoner, in- 
creaſed his labour „and diſgraced his 
learning, 


A falſe eſtimate of Rx A SON heightened, 


| 48 it has often been, into a wild conceit bo 


Sex F 14.77] 
+ = « * * If 4, * ” g * . * * ; = 4. 


Jem: Qua. moponitur. 1 8 ( * 
dici ſolet) in via, anteuertit curſorem extra viam : Et Solo- 


mon perappoſite ad hanc rem: Ferrum fi f retuſum fuerit, 


viribus utendum majoribus : quod vero ſuper | amnia præva- 
tet, oft ſapientia. Quibus verbis innuit, medii i prudentem 


electionem efficacius conducere ad rem, quam virium aut 


intentionem aut accumulationems De Augm. Sc. lib. ii. 


Its all- ſufficiency, and that it is itſelf the 
Cauſe and the Standard of all Truth, is a 
fatal rock by which many adventurers in 
philoſophy have either ſuffered ſhipwreck 
before they were well embarked, or elſe | 
have been thrown out of the direct road, and 
left to the mercy of the waves to be toſſed 
upon a tempeſtuous ſea, by every blaſt of 
doctrine, into all the harbours round the 
world except the right one. Suppoſing 
that from its own underived reſources, by 
acting and reacting upon itſelf, | RRASON 
can diſcover all truth of conſequence to man, 
they totally miſtake both its Nature and 
Office; as it is neither the original Cauſe, 
nor the Standard. of Truth, 

So far from being the Cauſe of Truth, 
it cannot penetrate into, or even apprehend, 
the Eſſence or Subſtances of things corporeal 
or mental,” It can only paſs over their ſur- 
face to take account of their Qualities, 
Powers, Properties, Operations and Af- 


ba. Tas ſubſtantias 8 ſenſu, — 1 x A re- 
88 cognoſeimut, Newtoni Sch. Gen, ſub fine Princip. 
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which i is the Standard of Truth. 
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fections, which are the Cauſes and that 
not directly and of itſelf, but by the help 
of ſuch Evidence as nature has ſupplied, 

"REASON confiſts of Perception and 
Fitment, and operates by Compariſon : 
and its Office is to judge of Evipences, 
to form and to apply Ax1oMs, and to trace 


STNIILITVpESNH; fo that it is properly the 


INSTRUMENT « of Truth. And, in the exe- 


cution of its office, it acts liberally and im- 


partially, when not petverted and abuſed, 
accommodating i Its METnop and operation 
'to the Principles and to the nature of the 
Subject, whatever they may be, upon which 
it is employed. 


Bre 1. . N S011 
ot the InpverIvE Method. 


1 VERY thing in the univerſe, whether - 
* of Mind or Body, preſents itſelf to our 
obſervation, however mixed with others, in 
its individual ſtate: ſo that PexceeTION 

and 


PP 


T JopoMenT employed in the inveſti- 


gation 9 of all Truth have, in the firſt place; 


to encounter with PARTICULARS, With 


£4 \ - 3. {+2 


theſe Reaſon begins, or ſhould begin, its 


operation "SR. obſerves, tries, canvaſſes, 
* 6 141. * a i 831399 
examines, 190 com pares them together, 


Ft #7 # 1211471 
2 


and judges of them by ſome of thoſe native 
Evidences and original lights, which, "as 
they are the firſt and in indiſpenſable inlets of 


4 4 


knowledge to the mind, have been called 
the PRIMARY PRINCIPLES of Truth.= 8 


Ris ſuch acts of Obſervation and Judgment 
Wüigegeir practiſed and frequently repeated, 


” Sv $% Lil # # 


exerciſed on many. particular or individual 


a 


ſubjects of the ſame c claſs and of a  fimilar na- 


4 % : ; 
$ $- v6 


ture, noting their agreements and marking 


& * RY 


the differences however minute, and re- 


4 +4 * 10 199114 4 4 


* 


c Vows naturæ Wan et interpres tantum facit et 
intelligit, quantum de ordine naturæ opere vel mente ob- 
ſervaverit; nec amplius ſcit, aut poteſt. Bacon De In- 
terp. Nature, et Nov. One lib. i. aph. I. | 

ds, 0: Nl, bre, 61 rig lr dnge bel E, aud y- 
xn Nhl rig 11 ixArhorrivans nv qr. ITY — 
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jecting all inſtances which, however ſimilar 
in appearance, are not in effect the ſame, 
Rx Aso, with much labour and attention, 
extracts ſome general Laws * reſpecting the 


Powers, Properties, Qualities, Actions, Paſ- 


fions, Virtues and Relations of e which 
are the Cauſes of Truth. 


This is no haſty, premature, notional ab- 


ſtraction of the mind, by which images and 


ideas are formed that in nature have no 
exiſtence. It is a rational, operative, expe- 
rimental procels,* inſtituted and executed 
upon the real nature and conſtitution of 
things. By this proceſs RxAsoN advances 


from Particulars to Generals, from 44% Ge- 
neral to more General, till, by a ſeries of 


flow progreſſion, and by regular degrees, 


it arrive at the moſt General, ideas, called 


© 'Anaov dn ors nu T% TEwre mTaAYuy1 vlg e- aval- 
3 \ '\ nn e e 3 — 
aανο⏑ Xas YHe XL 1 nge Sr To XN uh. 


Ariſtot. Analyt. Poſt. lib. ii. cap. 19. See lib. ii. c. 13. 


Manus hominis nuda, quantumvis robuſta et con- 


ſtans, ad opera pauca et facile ſequentia ſufficit : eadem 
ope inftrumentorum multa et reluctantia vincit. Similis 


eſt et mentis ratio. Baconi Nov. Org. 


Fo RM9 


1 


1 2 


rann, 


Forms or FORMAL Cavsss.” And, by 
affirming or denying a Genus of a Species 


or an Accident of a Subſtance or of a 


claſs of Subſtances through all the ſtages 


of the gradation, we form Conclufions, 


which, if n drawn, are Ax10Ms, * 


0 Qui FORMAS novit, is, quæ adhuc non facta ſunt, 
n nec naturæ viciſitudines, nec experimentales in- 
duſtriæ unquam in actum produxiſſent, nec cogitationem 
humanam ſubituræ fuiſſent, detegit et educit, Ibid, 


* Axons are the reſult of the moſt laborious and re- 


condite learning, and that they ſhould be firmly eſta- 


bliſhed is an object of the firſt importance to the ſucceſs 


of every branch of ſcience. Lord Bacon, therefore, 
ſtrenuouſly contends that they ſhould never be taken upon 
conjecture, or even upon the authority of the learned, 

but that, as they are the general Principles and grounds of 
all learning, they are to be canyaſſed and examined with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention, ut Axiomatum corriga- 
tur iniquitas, que plerumque i in exemplis vulgatis fun- 
damentum habent.“ De Augm. Sc. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
* Atque illa ipſa putativa Principia ad rationes reddendas 


S compellere deewvimuz, Wees plane onen. Diſ- 


174 


trib. Operis. 5 
That all Axioms are intuitive and Egleeuidut truths, 


is a fundamental miſtake, into which Mr. Locke [Eflay, 


B. iy. C, 7.8. 1, ] and others {ſee Ancient Metaphyſics, 
Vol. I. B. y. C. 3. p. 389. and Vol. II. p. 335. ] have been 
betrayed, to. the great injury of ſcience. This error 
_ has, I apprehend, been engrafted upon another equally 
9 That mathematics is a ſyſtem, or however 


8 ien, of uniyerſal reaſoning : 8 And, as mathema- 
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* - 'Y 7 A 1 8 BY N 
or GENERAL | ProrosrTIONs tinged” one 


"tickP Ader VIE to be Mia they haſtily 
preſumed that all others are intuitiy. , % 41:9 
Mr. Locke was gifted with a ſtrong mind, though 

not cultivated with much learning. In many parts of 

his Eſſay he has ſhewn himſelf an able metaphyſician in 


the moſt uſeful part of that diffcult ſcience. He has, 


* however, no where ſhewn himſelf an able logician. He 
Judged of the Schoolflogic from its weak and uſeleſs effect 
in promoting the real intereſts of learning; and from its 
tendency to nothing but endleſs diſpute and fruitleſs jar- 


gon. But, though from a view of the end, he juſtly 
condemned the means, he did not -underſtand them. 


© Surely he had neither read Ariſtotle nor Bacon. 


If he had, he would not have diſcovered ſuch a want of 
logical philoſophy as this chapter of Maxims betrays : 
©at the ſame time' that, i in the midſt of ſo much darkneſs, 
"like the ſun from a cloud, his native ſtrength of mind 
breaks out with this luminous ſentence; In particulars 
| © our knowledge begins, and ſo Freuds itſelf by degrees 
to generals ; ; though afterwards the mind takes the quite 
** contrary courſe, and Having drawn its knowledge into 
uM general Propoſit tons as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its 
0 thoughts, and accuſtoms itſelf to have recourſe to chem, 

* as to the ſtandards of truth and falſchood,” 1 / -& 1 
_He totally miſtook the maxim of the Schools; That all 
© bung . - 4 præco nitis oe” præconceſſis, LEſſay, 


. IV. li. F. 8. and 7] He ſeems indeed to have 


been indequainted! with we true philoſophy of -Reaſ6n- 
ing, and not to have underſtood the nature of choſe inter- 


(mediate ithas' to Which he attributes the advancement of 


all Knowledge „ nor the true mode of their application ; ; 


"and he appears tha been miſtakeh Ih the nature of that 


Agreement 


of Turn. 39 


above another, till they terminate in thoſe 
that are UNIVERSAL." 


" Axroms ſo inveſtigated and eſtabliſhes 
are applicable to all parts of Learning, and 
are the 9 and, l the Wan 


Pe IE 22 1 of Ip of hich he has 105 
ſo very much as the ſole criteria of truth. 

In the twelfth chapter of this book, indeed, he expoſes 
the abſurdity of taking Axioms upon credit ; but ſhews 
how little he underſtood of their uſe. His idea of the 
improvement of learning was very imperfect; for though 
he might underſtand the nature of Phyſies, he was un- 
acquainted with the ee of ey: and ae; 
matics. 

» Duz vie rk atque eſſe poſſunt ad ONT OE ONS ve- 
ritatem. Altera a ſenfu et particularibus advolat- ad ax- 
iomata max imè generalia, atque ex his principiis eorum- 
que immota veritate judicat et invenit axiomata media: 
1 5 atque hæc via in uſu eſt. Altera a ſenſu et particularibus 
excitat axiomata aſcendendo continenter et graduatim, 

ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad maxime generalia; ; quæ 
via vera eſt et intentata. Baconi Nov. Org. 1. i  Aph, 19. 
bes alſo lib. i. Narr 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107. 
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derful, expedients by which REASON puſhes 


on its enquiries in the particular purſuit of 
Truth, in every branch of knowledge: and 


the Mr RHOPD of Reaſoning, by which they 


are formed, is that of true and legitimate 


INDUCTION, * which is therefore 
called, by the beſt and ſoundeſt of logi- 
cians, the Key of Interpretation. | 


Inſtead of taking his Axioms out of ws 


great families of the Catagories by an im- 


mediate and indolent extraction, and erectil. g 


them by his own ſophiſtical invention into 
the Principles upon which his diſputation 
was to be employed,“ had the analytical 


* Inductionem cenſemus eam eſſe demonſtrandi formam 
quæ ſenſum tuetur et naturam premit, et operibus immi- 
net ac fere immiſcetur. Baconi Diſtrib. Operis. 


1 Ibid. Nov. Org. Lib. ii. Aph. 10. 


n Ex experientia arripiunt varia et vulgaria, eaque ne- 
que certo comperta, nec diligenter examinata et penſitate; ; 
reliqua in meditatione atque ingenii agitatione ponunt.— 
Hujus generis exemplum in Ariſtotele maxime conſpicuum 


eft, qui philoſophiam dialecticà ſua corrupit, quum mun- 
dum ex Categoriis effecerit, et inumera pro arbitrio ſuo 
naturæ rerum impoſuerit, magis ubique ſolicitus quomodo 
quis reſpondendo ſe explicet, et aliquid reddatur i in verbis 
poſitivum, quam de interna rerum veritate.— Ille enim 
pays decreverat ; 5 neque experientiam ad conſtituenda 

axiomata 
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genius of Ariſtotle preſented us with the 


Laws of the true InpucTive Logic by 


which Axioms are philoſophically formed, 
and given us an example of it in a ſingle 
branch of ſcience with his uſual ſagacity," 


axiomata rite eonſuloſt ; ſed, poſtquam pro arbitrio ſuo de- 
creviſſet, experientiam ad ſua placita tortam circumducit et 


captivam. Ibid, Lib. i. Aph. 62 & 63. 
Though in different parts of his works he gives a 


general idea of INDUCTION ; C OHeiαεα d x ve rag N- 
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fog, & 3x dl ovAnoyrojals, Eth. Nicom. lib. vi. cap. 34 
from the whole of them, Analytical, Topical and Phy/ical, 


it is clear he was very imperfectly acquainted with the 
particular philoſophy of the Inductive Organon : and it 


is er from a paſſage in his Ethics 12 Aavbavitw 
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42 The Cart and Scale 
he would have brought an offering more 


valuable and acceptable to the temple of 


Truth than he has done by the aggregate of 


all his logical and nr Las ors 


It is, after ths Inductive proceſs has been 
induſtriouſly purſued and ſucceſsfully] per- 
formed, that DRTIxIT ION, ſo pompoully 


but prematurely, ſo formally but gratuitouſly, 
affected by the old logicians and their diſci- 


ples of the Schools, may'be logically and 
uſefully introduced, by beginning with the 


Genus, paſſing through all . the graduate. 
and ſubordinate ſtages, and - marking the 
Specifi c difference as it deſcends, till it arrive 
at the Individual which i is the ſubject of the 


queſtion : And, by adding an Affirmation 
or ' Negation of the attribute of the Genus 
on the Species or Individual, or of that of a 


T0 dri: Ah el T babes mes 0s wgoodoiru 75 
Abri. Eth. Nicom. lib. i. cap. 4.] that he never put it 
in practice in the formation of his Axioms and Principles, 
which he choſe rather to aſſume gratuitouſly, or to fabri- 


cate out of his own invention, See Analyt. Poſt. J. i. c. 24. 
* As) tap , A 6 dec fad, Tgoudive x N ba Vella. 


Ariſtot, . lib. i. cap, 7. 


/ 


general 


general Accident on the particular Suh 
7 fo defined, making the Definition a Pro- 
Z poſition, the truth of the queſtion will be 
5 logi cally ſolved without any farther proceſs.* 


30 that, inſtead of bein 8 the firft, as em- 


1 ployed by the logic in common uſe, De- 
Manition may be the laſt, act of Reaſon in 
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the ſearch of Truth in general. 1113 
But I am How Rad the ſubject of 
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5 HESE Ax1oms or GENER. ny PROPO- 
 $ITIONS thus Tnduttive ly eſtabliſhed, 


become another ſpecies of PRINCIPLES 


which may be properly called SECONDARY, ; 
and which lay the foundation of another 
tid different METHoD of Reaſoning. 
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r See Ariſtot. Analyt. Poſt. lib i. cap. 10. 
21 only except Mathematical truth. 
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When theſe are formed, but not before, 
we may ſafely admit the maxim with which 
logieians ſet out in the exerciſe of their 
art, as the great hinge on which their rea- 
ſoning and diſputation turn. From truths 
that are already knoten, to derive others 
aobich are not known, Or, to ſtate it more 
comprehenſively, ſo as to apply to. probable 
as well as to  ſerentyfic Reaſoning — From 
truths which are better hnown,' * to derive 
others which are le eſs known, 
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Theſe xNown and BETTER KNOWN 
truths are thoſe of AxiqQms or General 
Propoſitions, the exiſtence of which this 
other METHOD of Reaſoning not only 
ſuppoſes, but alſo that there is a ſubordi- 
nation and gradation of them, upon which 
as PR INCIPLES, all its operations are found- 
ed, and on the truth and ſoundnefs of Which 


its ſucceſs myſt ultimately . 
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Philoſophically ſpeaking, this Reaſoning 
s, Under general Propoſitions to reduce 
others which are 1%, general or which are 
particular, where the proof is out of higher 
and more general Propofitions ; for the in- 
ferior ones are only known. to be true, as 
we trace their connection with the ſuperior. 
Logically ſpeaking, it is, To predicate a 
Genus of a Species or Individual contained 
and comprehended under it," or an Accident 
of the Subſtance in which it is inherent :* 
For whatever as a whole or Genus contains 


© Manifeſtum eſt artem judicandi per Syllogiſmum nihil 
aliud eſſe, quam reductionem Propoſitionum ad nnen. 
Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. v. cap. 4. 
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Tz, & üroα,au 0 dei tri. Ariſtot. Categ. cap, ii. 
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another as a part or Species, it communicates 
to it its nature and rn ; and been 
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claſs of rene it communicates itſelf, 
in a logical ſenſe, to every particular of the 
claſs: ſo that, when a queſtion ariſes upon 
any ſubject, the enquiry is, What is true of 
the Genus or Family under which it claſſes; 
for that will be always true of it whether a 
ſpecies or a particular and vice vers, upon 
the great logical Maxim, that What is true 
of the whole, is true M all its parts. And 
here we arrive at the true foundation of that 
agreement and 4. ſagreement, rien conſtitute 
affirmative and negative truth. | 


This Method of Reaſoning has obtained 
ton name of 9 * G * M or Collection . 
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* Quod verum elt 4 toto verum eſt de omni. 
'T his is generally expreſſed by Difum de omni, a Lo- 
835 Axiom That what is affirmed of the genus or whole 
may be affirmed of all the ſpecies and individuals under "Y 
And the oppoſite. Axiom i is Dictum de nullb That what is 
denied of the genus or whole may be denied of its ſpecies or 
individuals. By theſe Axioms all the Moods of the firſt 
, Figure are governed, to which all the nee Hoods 
of the other Figures are reducible, | 
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which has been analyſed by Ariſtotle ina 
minute and laborious proceſs with a won- 
derful degree of ſubtlety and acumen, who 
has exhibited it to view in every poſſible 
ſhape; enacted the Laws by which it is to 
be governed, and invented all the Moods 
_ Figures into which it may he caſt. 


Thus Inpvcrion and SYLLOGISM. are 
the two Mernops of direct Reaſoning cor- 
reſponding to the two kinds of Principles, 
Primary and Secondary, on which they are 
founded, and by which they are reſpectively 
conducted.“ In both Methods, indeed, Rea- 
ſon proceeds by judging and comparing, but 
the proceſs is. DIFFERENT throughout. In 
the exerciſe of InpucTtion, the firſt thing 
is, To perceive and to JUDGE of Particulars 
from their reſpective Evidence by fngle ap- 
prebenfion, as the ſenſes do of objects; and 
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1% 70 ANN Ariſtot. Analyt. Poſt. lib. i, cap. 1. 
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the next, To coMPARE theſe judgments to- 
gether, by Angle and ſimple acts, and that 
immediately, from the agreement of a num- 
ber of which collateral judgments, General 
Ideas and Propoſitions are derived. In the 
exerciſe of SVL LOGISM, the firſt thing is 


to COMPARE, by double and complex compa- 


riſons, by the help of a third or middle term 
ſeverally applied to the two original terms of 
the queſtion, making two propoſitions cal- 
led the Premiſes: and the ſecond thing is 


* 


to JUDGE of theſe Premiſes in order to col- 


4 7 Eg. Sr 6 TorzT0G CVANOY IO pros THG edu * chin 
orales. Ariſtot. Analyt. Prior. cap, xxiii. 


In arte judicandi, aut per inductionem aut per ſyllogiſ- 
mum concluditur. At, quatenus ad judicium quod fit per 
inductionem, no eodemgue mentis opere id quod quæritur in- 
venitur et judicatur. Neque enim per medium aliguod res 


. tranſigitur, ſed immediate, eodemque fere modo quo fit in 


ſenſu : quippe ſenſus in objectis ſuis primariis ſimul et 
objecti ſpeciem arripit et ejus veritate conſentit. Baconus 
De Augm. Sc. lib. v. cap. 4. 
3 my yep Tay Eren, dis Ts pics & 0 cs 
ar o hei isi, 0s tmaywyns. Analyt. Prior. Cap. xxiii. 
Aliter fit in Syllogiſmo, cujus probatio immediata non 
eſt, ſed per medium i Ye 82 a ** v. 
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dec a third propoſition, or Conolxfon, diffe- 
rent from them both.“ As, therefore, theſe 
Methods of teaſoning proceed on different 
Principles, ſo they are not only diſferent but 
the reverſe of each other z* and, though it 
may have the ſanction of Ariſtotle, an In- 
ee is a ſoleciſm. 
Till general truths are aſcertained by 
InduRion -theſe third or middle terms by 
which Syllogiſms are made, are no where 
ſafely to be found: for it is only by the 
middle terms and propoſitions taken from 
general truths, by which leſs general or parti- 
cular truths can beevinced.* © The invention 
of the Middle Term or Argument by Induc- 
tion is, therefore, one and the firſt thing, 
and the judgmentof the Conſequence from the 


© TuMpyiqtt d try . e &, rehlrrun TWAr, ra- 
ger ri TWy Neun bf aua hene cuhbalvEl T3 rad ra sani. 


Ariſtot. Analyt. Prior. lib. i. cap. 1. 


rer rsd alixces i inaloys 73 chef, 

f 7 Are the words of Ariſtotle himſelf. Analyt. Prior. cap. xxiii. 

XX + See Analyt. Prior. lib. ii. cap. 23. 

x * Let the truth in queſtion be Whether A contain C, 
and the general truth That A contains B. B the Subject 


of the — Propoſition is the Middle Term, by which 
8 D 5 a Middle 
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© argument by Syllogiſm is another and the 
ſecond,”* So that another poſition of the 


Peripatetic, That Sylogi/m is naturally prior 
in order to Induction, s is equally unfounded : 
for Indudion does not only naturally but ne- 


ceſſarily PRECEED Syllogiſin, and is, in every 
reſpect indiſpenſable to its exiſtence; ſince 
till Generals are eſtabliſhed, there can neither 
be Definition, Propofition, nor n. and 
of courſe no Syllogiſm. 
And, as Induction is the firſt, ſo it is the 


more ESSENTIAL and fundamental inſtru- 
ment of Reaſoning,: for as Syllogiſm can 
never produce its own Principles, it muſt 
have them from Induction; and, if the ge- 
neral Propoſitions or Secondary Principles. be 
im perfectly or infirmly efiabliſied, and much 


a Middle Propoſition i is formed, That C contains B, 


from which the truth in queſtion is deduced. See Ariſtot. 
Prier. Analyt. on the Invention of Middle Terms. 


ſ Ttaque alia res eſt inventio medli, alia judicium de 


conſequentia argumenti. De Augm. Sc. lib. v. cap. 4. 
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Analyt. Prior. cap. 23. 


b Syllogiſmus ad principia Scientiariua non adhibetus. 
Nov. Org. Lib. i. Wb iI wh ip 
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| more if os be taken at hazzard, upon au- 


thority, or by arbitrary aſſumption. like thoſe 
of Ariſtotle, all the ſyllogiſing in the world 
is 4 vain and uſeleſs logomachy, only inſtru- 
mental to the multiplication of falſe learning, 
ard to the invention arid confirmation of 


error. The truth of Syllogiſms depends 


ultimately on the truth of Axioms, and the 
truth of Axioms on the ſoundneſs of Induc- 
tions. * 


| Thus Induction i is not ad at erent from, | 


5 but prior and eencial to OY and in 


reſpect SUPERIOR," | 


i $yHlogiſmus ex e conſlat, propoſitiones 


ex verbis, verba notionum teſſeræ ſunt. Itaque fi notiones 


ipſæ (id quod baſis ret eſt) confuſæ ſint et temere a rebus 
abſtractæ, nihil in iis quæ ſuperſtruuntur eſt firmitudinis: 
Itaque ſpes eſt una in Inductione vera. Nov. Org. lib. i. 


Aph. 14. Ader d T# xaJons Ftwenoau, tt un d 
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Analyt. Poſt. lib. i. 


* © In matters to which the theory of cies extends, 


a man of good ſenſe, who can diſtinguiſh things that 


differ, can avoid the ſnares of ambiguous words, and is 
* moderately practiſed in ſuch matters, ſees at once all 
I te | D 2 « that 
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But, though N bs. more uſeful 
in the firſt Invention of Truth,  Syllogilm, 


it is aid, is more "uſeful in T gm it 


when found. 
Truth i is more. re eaſily conveyed than found. 


Indution 3 is not only the ſole Method of In- 
vention, but of Initiation too taken in its 
enlarged and claſſical meaning; 5 for to it all 


parts of human learning, except the Mathe- 


matics, owe both their origin and advance- 
ment. Being, however, more difficult and 


laborious and leſs oſtentatious than the 
other, it has been too much neglected, and 
almoſt quite abandoned, to the great loſs of 
Truth in general. Syllogiſm affects, indeed, 


to be the Method of Science, and the Method 


of Inftruttion ; though, perhaps, when duly 


eſtimated, with leſs title to thoſe diſtinctions 


than the former. It i is, indeed, the Method 
of Mathematics, which have un fottunately 


been e for the rüle f 


6 that can be inferred from the premiſes; or finds that 
© there is but a very ſhort ſtep to the concluſion? ' Dre 


Reid, in Ae to vol. iii. of ae Kaim's Sketches. | 


univerſal. 
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unixerſal Beafaning'? : and, as that word g- 
nifies Teaching or 2 what men are taught, 
by another miſtake of its meaning " they 
thought Syllogiſm was of courſe both the 


Method of Science and Inſtruction too. In all 


other parts of Science, bowever, whether 
we wiſh to add to their truths by farther in- 
ventions, or, indeed, to exemplify, illuſtrate, 
or teach what is already known, the only 
Method of Science, and the beſt Method of 
Inſtruction, is that of Invention and Initia- 
tion,” 


Thus I have taken a general and compre- 


henfive, but compendious, view (and they 
who know how many volumes have been.em- 


ployed upon Syllogiſmalone cannot think that 
1 have been Fm of the whole exerciſe of 


* Row a, P» 1 * almoſt eve other book of 
Logic. Mr. Harris ſomewhere calls i it The praxis of uni- 


verſal Logic : and Mr. Locke was perhaps as much miſled 
by this miſtaken notion as any other ghiloſopber, 

*The true and original meaning of palmar Wes to 
teach men to aſcend from material to immaterial ſubjects 
that is, from Phyſics to Metaphyſics.” 

Scientia, quæ aliig tanquam tela pertexenda 8 
Een, methodo (i ßieri poteſt) animo alterius e eſt inſinuan- | 
. da, N. primjtus OR De Augm, ; SC. lib, Vi. c. 2. 
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RE A 80 N as it advances | in the PIR RCT 
inveſtigation | of Truth, which is aſtending 
and de eſcending ; aſcending by INDUCTION 
from leſs to gr reater, from particulars to ge- 
nerals; and deſcending by SYLLOGISM from 
greater to leſs, from general to le 905 general, 


and to particulars. 5 . og tie 
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0 theſe two kinds of Reaſoning which 
are direct, we add another of great 
importance aud rien, which js 10pIRECT. 
and collateral, - . i Oi Fern | 


* 


The Princirrzi in which this branch of 
Logic has i its foundation i is a native bent and 
propenſity of the mind, ſtrengthened by ex- 
perience and confirmed by habit, by which 
we are inyoluntary led to expect that N ature 
and Truth are uniform and analogous 
throughout the univerſe—that lar Cauſes 


of whatever Lind v will, in fimilar circum- 


- 


75 . 


ſtances, at all times produce ſimilar Effects: 


l 4 4 
4 


1 


e 


or, if the Cauſes cannot be known, that 


ſimilar Effects will explain, er and 
account for ſimilar Effects. «ane: 
This Principle, then, reſolves itſelf into 
SIMILITUDE, and Reaſon acts upon it, as 
in all other caſes, by comparing and judging. 
Thus we argue from truths which have been 
proved by direct reaſoning, or which are 
obvious to ſimple apprehenſion, ro others 
which are fimilar in Cauſe or in Effect: and 
if, upon comparing and judging the Princi- 
ple will bear us out, we conclude the latter 
to be alſo true; a concluſion which will ſup- 
Ply us with a kind and degree of Truth ſuffi- 
cient - for 'moſt of the uſes and Faden of 
human life. eee 5 


This MzTnod of Reafoning is ANA- 
LOGY, which according to- Quintilian, i 18 
To refer a thing that is doubtful to ſome- 
thing ſimilar and different, that uncertain- | 
* ties hae} derive their proof from certainties,” 


0 » If the liberty of arguing from a ne of Effets 
be once denied us, all experimental philoſophy will be i ina 
manner uſeleſs. Jones's Philoſophy, P- 119. 
Analogie hæc vis eſt, ut id quod dubium eſt * 
aliquod ſimile de quo non quæritur referat, ut incerta 
certis probetur. 8 Inſt. Orat. lib, i. cap. 6. 


This 


This kind of Reaſoning: has a more per- 
rhanent- and certain foundation 
haps, may appear to ſome u 
eſtimate” of that SIMILIT VDE on: whic 
reſts. This is not, ſays the excellent 
Bu tler, © an appearing. and metaphorical Si- 
militude; it is the ſubſtituting the idea or 
© conception; of one thing to fand far and re- 
© preſent. another, on account of a frue re- 
* ſemblance and correſpondent reality in the 
very nature of the things compared. It 
« defined: by Ariſtotle, An equality or par 

"of regſomng; though, in ſtrictneſs of 
peaking, the parity of reaſoning is rather 
6: built on the Similitude and Analogy, and. 
* conſequent to them, than the ſame with 
them. F 259 055 125 

The reſult of this Reaſoning is, however, 
vat probe e it is only ſtrong 
1 rom the view of 
the . 7 lt we. Fibers aces an Opinion con- 
cerning thoſe we do not know, which 
Oe1x108 will, of coutſe, vary in the de- 
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grecs of its force almoſt from the point of 
abſalute Certainty the whole ſcale, of 
Probabilities, down to. the confines of Doubt. 
and Conjefture—accordin g to. the nature of 
the truths from which we reaſan — according 
to their greater or leſs extent. and. —accore 
as the: N and * compared, are more 


the Stagyrite has been as frugal of his 
loſophy,“ as he has upon Indudzor. It is, 
however, a Method of Reaſoning of moſt 
uſeful and important application, and almoſt 
af univerſal extent, in life. 


It is the fr Logic to convey truth and 
touch to the mind, eaſy in its appli- 
cation, and obvious in its concluſion. And, 
beſides this advantage reſulting from its 
penn and. ry Ein advantage which 
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. « The TIAPAABITMA,, of which he ſpeaks in the 
25th Chapter of the Prior Apaly4cs 1 in a very curſory way: 
is indeed ſomrehing like Analogy, Tire Nt winns IX TOY 6= 
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the ableſt philoſophers and the divineſt 
teachers have been careful to 0800 it has 
other privileges. Many truths of the laſt 
importance to men divine and human are in- 
capable both of direct proof and direct com- 
munication,” and can only be evinced and 
conveyed to the underſtanding by this indirect 
and collateral channel. Many, which can 
be directly proved and directly conveyed, 
it illuſtrates with clearer and Fuller light, 
and ſets them in a point of view e to be 
ſeen and apprehended by my, 501-724 rigor; 


— 


But it has alſo a ſeienti fe uſe which is 
conſpicuouſly diſplayed, when it acts as a ne- 
ceſſary ſuppliment and auxiliary to Inductive 
Reaſoriing without which this uſeful part of 
logic would remain very defective and 
confined : for, when the philoſopher has 
founded a General Truth or Propoſition upon 
a certain number of "particular compariſons, 
it is by the help of ANALOGY that he gives 
it an extent oer all Vnilur inſtances 
throughout. the univerſe, ul it may happen : 
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to be conttadicted by one in Which i it is s found 
„ 

So that by ANALOG the whole EIA 
of Truth 1s facilitated, Huſtrated and en- 
larged, and widened beyond the ſtrict and 
proper limits of Inductive and i Syllogiftic 
Reaſoning, 


# „ $4 


Thus, we ſee, this METHOD of Reaſon» 
ing is totally different from thoſe preceding. 
Though they all agree in two general 
points That they argue from Truths known 
before” either particular or general, and—T hat 
they reaſon by comparing and judging ; ; yet it 
is from DIFFERENT Firſt truths or Princi- . 
ples, and i in a DIFFERENT way. And, whilſt 
the Student or Philoſopher is deriving ad- 
vantage from them all, let him take care to 
keep them / parate and 4. frind, and i in their 
proper exerciſe ; elſe, by a promiſcuous ap- 
plication | of them, he will be 1 in danger of 
employing them where they will not vſefully 
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ply, and, inſtead of leading him to Trut 
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Tursx three different Mar nops conſti- 
ate the proper, and, I think, the whole, 
buſineſs of LOGIC, that uſeful and u- 
niverſal Art, which for two odd YR 
bas; been twiſt 
ſhapes ; wh as been pravd} 


Wy profeſſad oy many, but phi 
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This Locic is legitimate in its origin, 
and rational ; in its. progreſs, Conſidering all 
RUTH ag the furniture of the Minn and 


differing with its F aculties, i it takes account 


* 
» 


of theſe aculties from, the F irſt Philoſophy, 
with which univerſal ſcience it has a near 
1 connection, diſtinguiſhing their ſe eparate e ob- 
ects and operatigns. It then. applies Reaſon 
to the EvipzNnces, or FIRST PRINCIPLES 
of every Kind, and advances by 2 ſlow and 
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gradual Wbt tb Central Tru rs or 
SEconDARY PAIN ESs, which form the 
baſis of fatther concluſions to be deduced in 
another but eafier way. And it evinces ant 
illuſtrates the Whole by correſpondent and 
COLLATERAL PROO S. Thus it fixes a juft 
criterion for determining its Ass EN in all. 
It does not begin with "Definitions of "its 
own invention ingenioufly formed and ver- 
bally conſtructed, calculated only to anſwer 
1ts'own' views, aud to ſerve its own intentions. 
It does not erect its own ttnaginary notions 
and premature aſſumptions into Dogmas and 
Principles which ate gratuitous, and Which 
it forbids to Be examined. Inſtead of pur- 
ſuing the quibbles and niceties of Terms di- 
vored rom noon eme 2 nd, 


0 


8 


Things. Ache eee Kant 
making it the chief object to canvaſs and to 
eſtabliſh the rea I Principles of knowledge. 
From-theſe Principles it does not "ſpin the 
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bs of "Imaginary Syfems 'without"ufe 
or end,” but erects upon them the ſupet- 
ſtructure of ufeful and ſubſtantial Sciences. 5 


* 


1 Hoc genus doftring minus * et ſe pam corrum- 
Pentis invaluit, præcipue apud multos ex ſcholaſticis, qui 
ſummo 


Aug Se. lib, i. N 40. 
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| Inſtead of relying on mere memory for i in⸗ 
F it prompts the mind to the ex- 
erciſe of reflection. Inſtead of buildin g on 


the vague authority of ot bers, where it can, 
it judges for 7/ef, Thus prejudices begin 


to ſoften and prepoſſeſſions to vaniſh, and 


that weak opinion, which governs the mul- 

titude, to loſe. its influence. f = 
It is not preſumptive but inquiſitive, | nof 

indolent but active, not verboſe but operoſe. 


It does not waſte our time in Wrangling and 
Diſputation, which, however they may have 
been magnified in their uſe when vie wed 


through the medium of that ignorance of 


which they are the patrons, or extolled by 


ſummo otio abundantes, atque ingenio acres, lectione au- 


tem impares (quippe quorum mentes concluſe eſſent in 
paucorum authorum, præcipue Ariſtotelis dictatoris ſui 


ſcriptis, non minus quam corpora ipſorum i in cœnobiorum 
cellis) hiſtoriam vero et naturæ et temporis maxima ex 
parte ignorantes; ex non magno materiæ ſtamine, ſed 
maxima ſpiritus, quaſi radii, agitatione, operoſiſſimas il- 
las telas, quz in libris eorum extant, confecerunt. Et- 
enim, mens humana ſi agat in materiam, naturam rerum 
et opera Dei contemplando, pro modo materiæ operatur, 
atque ab eadem determinatur; fin ipſa in ſe vertatur (tan- 


quam aranea texens telam) tum demum interminata eſt, 


et parit certe telas quaſdam doctrinæ, tenuitate fili operiſ- 
que admirabiles, ſed quoad uſum frivolas et inanes. De 
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the tongue of fooliſh adulation, had never 


any other purpoſe than to retard the progreſs 
of good Learning, and to check the growth 

of Truth,“ and, in the pointed language of 
the Apoſtle, to miniſter queſtions and to 


t gender ſtrifes.” What it fairly. acquires 


of whatever kind; it enjoys with gratitude, 


and communicates with fimplicity. It dif- | 
criminates between Certainty and Probability, 
Knowledge and Conjecture, and their ſeveral 


modes. It endeavours to aſcertain the juſt 
Iimits and extent of the HUMAN UNDER - 


STANDING, and has courage to 5 ignorant 


of what lies beyond its reach. 


Profeffing to fill the great and 458 e of- 


fice of conducting men in the invention and 


communication of all it is poſſible they can 


know, it diſdains the narrow limits of all 


human ſyſtem, and refuſes to be pronounced 
as an Art which by that ſyſtem is made 


complete and perfect. Though ſubject to 


” rules which e by the nature 


8 18 quæ in 3 eſt ad errores abiliendos et figen- 


dos valet, potius quam ad inquiſitionem veritatis; ut 


magis fit damnoſa quam utilis. lib. ii. 


of 


Nov. Org. 


Burger fticius and Wallis, It is always in a 
of free inveſtigation and progreſſive im- 
provement, changing with the changes, 
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But, I fear, I have dwelt too ong upon 
unpopular ſubject, which, however 
rtant, is not -· calculated to meet | 
probation, or to hit the taſte, of the. preſent 
age more anxious for .a few hours enter- 
tainment from what is thought ne- rradiag. 
than for the intereſts of TRUurn. 
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re Sr vo 
Of the Ki Nps of Truth, and the RuLE of 
_ n 


RO M the view that has been taken of 
TRUTH IN GENERAL and the rela- 
tion which it bears to the INTELLECT, 
theW1LL and the IMAG INATION, the three 
great provinces of the human Mind, and 
of its GENERAL PRINCIPLES, PRIMARY 
and SECONDARY, from which ALL REA- 
SONING divides into two direct METHoDs, 
the IN Dc TIER and the SVL LOOIST Ic, aſ- 
ſiſted by a third which is the Ax AL od ic, 
let us deſcend to the conſideration of PAR - 
TICULAR PRIN CIPLES, their correſpondent 


MxTRHOD of REASONING, and the Kinps 
of Truth in 


That 
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That Txur which we have been hither- 
to conſidering in the groſs, like every thing 
in the univerſe, will be found, upon a nearer 
inſpection, to vary its features, to aſſume a 
_ particular complexion, and to take a ſpecial 


its ME ANns, which are all thoſe various Sub- 
ances and Subjects of the univerſe, both 
of Mind and Body, from which its parti- 
cular Principles and grounds of judgment 
are ſupplied. | 

And, as we have obſerved the general 


Method of Reaſoning, to differ with the gene- 


ral divifion of Principles ; ſo we may reaſon- 
ably expect to find all theſe PAR TIcurAR 
PRINCIPLES, as they ſhoot out from the 
common ſtock into all the Arts and Sciences, 
and give life to every branch of the tree of 
knowledge, demanding a different ſort of 
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taph. lib, vi. cap. 1. 
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form, according to the different nature of 
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PRoor or EvIDENCE, and a METHoD oF 
REASONING: appropriated to themſelves.” 


And, what is of ſtill higher importance, 


we ſhall ſee all theſe different Principles 


ſo differently conducted terminating in diffe- 
rent K1NDs of Truth poſſeſſed of many 
DEGREES or EVIDENCE AND. Cox vie- 
TION : as we ſee the fruits of the harveſt or 


of the vintage differing from each other both 


in ſhape and quality, according to the dif- 


ferent Seeds from which they ſpring, ,and to 
the different mode Id their Cultivation 


And here we may contemplate with ad- 
miration and not without advantage, that 
amazing ſimilitude, that univerſal harmony, 
and exact proportion, which, in the midſt 
of wonderful variety, pervade the mental 


and material ſyſtems; 3 by which a clear and 


reſplendent ray of light is reflected from the 
one part upon the other, however diſtant and 
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diſtin&, and even independent of each other, 
they may ſeem to be. 


« And God ſaid Let there be light, 1 


ec there was light. ”"—& And God ſaid Let 
« the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yield- 
« ing ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, 
e whoſe ſeed is in itſelf, after its kind upon 

« the earth ; and it was ſo.“ In all his 
works, however different they may be, he is 
uniform in operation and confiſtent with 
himſelf; and this mandate of the Deity 


giving law to the various kinds or produc- 


tions of his Vegetable kingdom may be con- 
ſidered, from the analogy of things, as ex- 
tending to thoſe of his Intellectual. We may 


conſider the ſeveral K IN DPS of Truth with 
which the world is repleniſhed as ſpring- 


ing from ſeeds or Principles of their own 
and which they poſſeſs within themſelves, 
ripening, when matured by proper cultiva- 


tion, into every ſpecies of knowledge, hu- 
man and divine, producing that exact Cer- 


tainty or Probability of which they are na- 


turally capable, and e in thoſe ſe- 


Gen. i. 3. | a Rhea i. 1. 
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veral degrees of Conviction and Aſſent which 


are ſhaped and proportioned to themſelves. 


This mode of illuſtrating mental opera- 
tions and affections by the analogy of vege- 
table productions was employed by One, 
whoſe method, as it was on all occaſions the 


apteſt and moſt familiar, may be imitated | 


with advantage, and whoſe example, as it 
was in all things the model of perfection, 
may be followed without reſerve. Ye ſhall 


% know them by their fruits. Do men ga- 


« ther grapes of thorns or figs of thiſtles ? 
Even ſo every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth 
“forth evil fruit.“ This mode of reaſon- 
ing is at once fimple and energetic ; and, by 
reverſing the analogy we may ſay, that, as 
to expect a produce of Wheat from the ſeed 
and cultivation of Barley, or the fruit of 


the Olive-tree from the plant and culture of 


the Vine, would, in common life, be marked 
as an abſurdity akin to madneſs: fo to ſup- 
poſe that Truths from different Principles 
and deduced. in a different way will reſult 


„ Matth. vii. 16, 17. 
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the ſame, will ſhine forth with an equal de- 
gree of brightneſs and be attended with the 
ſame meaſure of conviction, involves an ab- 
ſurdity equally great though perhaps not 
quite ſo glaring. But, whilſt the former 1s 


an abſurdity of which the peaſant is utterly 
incapable ; the latter has too often diſgraced 
the philoſopher and theologiſt, and involved 


them in error and confuſion. 


From the vaſt number and variety of Sub- 


ſtances and Subjects, both mental and ma- 


terial, with which the univerſe is ſo abun- 
dantly repleniſhed and ſo beautifully adorned, 
the PARTICULAR PRINCIPLES or ſeeds of 


Truth may be expected to be of many and 


various kinds: and to take them up purely 


and diſtinctly in their proper exiſtence, that 


is, as eyery Subſtance or Subject is calculated 


by nature to make its addreſs to the under- 


ſtanding and to afford it a juſt and ſolid 
ground of Judgment; and then to purſue 
them, cach in its diſtin& and proper pro- 


vince, in the Way which they lead them- 


ſelves, to the Exp which they are calculated 
| ee rt Re tq 
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to fulfil and to no other, and in that end to 
repoſe with confidence, is the particular of- 
fice of pure and genuine Logic, that univer- 
fal Art, which, when fairly and philoſophi- 
cally, not ſcholaſtically, exerciſed, ſcience 
and learning have been, and muſt ever be, 
indebted. . ag 


Here a wide and various field of ſtudy 
and ſpeculation lies open before the rational 
and ingenuous inquirer, full of irregularity 
and order, of variety and conſiſtency, of 
number and uniformity, for the exerciſe of 
his judgment, and the trial of his induſtry; 
By a proceſs of reaſoning philoſophically in- 
ſtituted and logically conducted, adapted 
with addreſs to the nature and genius of dif- 
ferent Subjects, and varied with their Prin- 
ciples, he may hope to conduct his reſearches 
in the ſafe but filent, in the Now but ſure, 
= inveſtigation of the Cauvszs of TxuTH and 
HF Exxos. And if, after his moſt diligent and 
beſt directed labours, he ſhould fail of ſuc- 
ceſs in many parts of this vaſt and various 
held, he will have learned the viſdom and 
poſſeſs the fortitude to reſt in ignorance, 
thankful 


A 
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thankful for what he is allowed to know, 
and without preſuming that providence in- 
tended he ſhould know the whole. 5 


1 


THUS, though TRUT EH, with other 
excluſive perfections, be of EQUAL certainty 
in the Divine Mind (for all Truth is equally 
oppoſite to Falſehood, though that oppoſi- 
tion be not equally obvious to us) that PAR - 
TIAL, PROGRESSIVE, VAR 10Us and p- 
CEITFUL, though IũMU TABLE, ray of it 
vhich illumines the Human, when logically 
and diſtinctly FOUND, does not ſhine out 
upon all ſubjects with the ſame force and 
brightneſs, but is varied into many KIN DS 
and DEGREE s, like the different ſhades of 
Ligbt and Colour, according to the different 
ORIGIN and the different MED1UM through 
which it comes ; the darkeſt of which ſhades 
of Truth may, perhaps, be ordained by his 
omniſcient Will to be the! Light of Life:“ 
And W1sD 0M will inftru& her children of 
of whom in all virtue and knowledge ſhe is 
tegel. to o deſpiſe and to diſhonour none; 

but 
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but to valve all Truth with diligence and 


humility, with ' meekneſs and fear,” and, 


in their reſearches of every kind, to N 
ſome ſuch as the following 


s To tk up the PrINciPLEs of each part 
« of Learning as they exiſt in nature, in 
« its diſtin& and. proper Province; to 
te judge and to reaſon in the MzT#op 
„which theſe Principles preſcribe; and, 
= when the TRUTH is found, whatever 
* it may be, to embrace and honour it as 
* the gift of heaven by a reaſonable and 
** virtuous aſſent, and to reſt ſatisfied in 
* jt as the fitteſt and the beſt, and as all 
60 that Providence in her wiſdom meant 
t to give us. 


| By the uſe of ſuch expedients and by the 
application of ſuch a Rule as ſound logic 


f Pet. iii. 15. | 
e and 
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and philoſophy preſcribe, under the auſpice 
of virtue and religion, we may hope to 
ſearch into the nature, genius, and depen- 
dencies, of the different kinds of knowledge ; 
to trace the ſeveral links of the golden chain 
which the poet ſo finely imagined to be let 
down from the throne of Jupiter ; and to 
be enabled to ſee how Reaſon aſcends ſtep 
by ſtep, through all the regions of ſcience 
human and divine, up to the univerſal foun- 
tain of LiGuT and TRUTH. 
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The general P LAN, 


p HE RULE or REasoN, which 

| I have attempted to eſtabliſh in the 
laſt chapter upon the preceding obſervations, 
is logical and philoſophical, ſubject, I hope, 
to no cavil or objection: And, to exemplify 
this general Rule by applying it particularly 
to ſome of thoſe important Parts of know- 
ledge which are cultivated in this Lyceum 
of univerſal learning, or, in other words, 
to reduce the particular Parts under the ge- 
neral Rule, may to all who can peruſe it be 


an uſeful, and to ſome an intereſting, work. 


The PLAN of theſe Lectures will, 
therefore, attempt — To trace the diſtin& 
and proper PRINCiPLEs, to point out the 
2 right 
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right METHOD or REasoninG, and to 


mark that juſt AssE NT, all correſponding 


with each other, which appertain to the dif- 
ferent KI DS of Txur R, as they ſeverally 
relate to the Intellect, the Will, and the 
Imagination 3 and this for the expreſs and 


ſpecial purpoſe of aſcertaining the proper 


Nature, the particular Method, and the pe- 
culiar Genius, of THREROLOGIC TRUTEH: 


which Deſign, if I may be able to execute 
it up to the idea which my hope, or perhaps 
only my preſumption, may have encouraged 


me to form, promiſes to lay the deepeſt as 
well as the broadeſt bottom on which © Ta 
GROUND AND ESTABLISH TRE CHRIS- 
TIAN Fara,” e 


This part, if ſucceſsfully usduted, will 
be preparatory to my ſecond object, which 


will be To ſhew how all the other Kinds 
of Truth miniſter and ſubſerve, in their 
proper U/e, both to the Introduction and 


Support of TxzoLoGICAL : which will 


contribute to the further ConrIRMAT1ON 
and een of that Fair. 


n Sis the Extract "oa the Will of Mr. Bampton. pre- 
And 


1 to this volume, 


2: 
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And the ſecond part will pave the way to 
my third object, which will be To diſco- 
ver, in the different modes of Abuſe of the 
ſeveral Kinds of Truth, as they paſs in re- 
view before us, many of the principal and 
moſt inveterate Cauſes of HERETICAL and 
SCHISMATICAL ERRoRs :* which, by di- 
ving to their root and pointing out their ori- 
gin, will prove the moſt logical and effectual 
method to eradicate and expoſe them. 


Tak FIRST part, which is 75 ground- 
plot of the two following, will take a logical 
Eſtimate of the different Kinds of Know- 
ledge, and chalk out a general CHART of 

their diſtinct and ſeparate Provinces, exhi- 
biting a PARALLEL Or comparative view of 
the different LoG1c appropriated to each— 
a Parallel of their PRINCIPLES-—a Parallel 
of their REASONING — and a Parallel of 
their TRUTHS. 

Such a general Chart and Eſtimate, by 
diſtinguiſhing them from each other and by 
preſenting before the eye a full and compre- 
henſive proſpect of their order and diſpoſi- 


* See the ſame Extract. 
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tion, their relations and connections, their 
bearings and dependencies, may prove friend- 
ly to the advancement of univerſal learning, 
may contribute to remove much of the diff- 
culty of ſcience, and may affiſt Reaſon in 
piloting its way with facility and ſucceſs 
through every part of its literary voyage. 


From GENERAL Views the ſtudent de- 
rives ſtrength of mind, and clearneſs of 
comprehenſion. Like the enlightened tra- 
veller with a map of the roads and diſtricts 
in his hand, he can take the whole country 
before him at one view. He can mark clearly 
with his eye every confine, diviſion and ſub- 
diviſion of the whole, and can ſee diſtinctly 
every object and its ſituation, within the ex- 
tent of the horizon. Inſtead of wandering 
about in a perpetual maze of error and con- 
fuſion from narrow and contracted views, as 

if led by the glimmerings of a torch through 
the darkneſs of the night; he moves from 

place to place with eaſe and certainty in the 
\ enlargement of his mind, as under the di- 
rection of the ſun at noon. * Were it not 
better, ſays the incomparable Bacon, * for 
a man in a fair room to {ct up one great 


light 
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c loht, or branching candle-ſtick of lights, 
* whereby all may be ſeen at once, than to 
go up and down with a ſmall watch candle 
into every corner? For, when you carry 
« the light into one corner, you darken all 
the ret... 


Delivered, by ſuch an enlarged and com- 
prehenſive idea of things, from all attach 
ments and averſions which are partial and 
confined, he is diſpoſeſſed of Prejudice, 
which is always an inveterate, and often an 
invincible, enemy of Truth; which warps 
and miſleads the judgment, and draws all 
the powers of the underſtanding within the 
confines of its own contracted priſon. And, 
beſide the yoke of prejudice, he can ſhake 
off thoſe embaraſſing Dyficulties which have 
their origin only in partial views ; but which, 
however inſignificant, puzzle and confound 
the reaſoner: For the Sciences, by their 
combined and confederated force, according 
to the obſervation of the ſame philoſopher, 
© ought to be the true and brief way of con- 
* futation and ſuppreſſion of all the ſmaller 
* ſort of objections. And he can rid him- 


© De Augm. Sc. lib. i. 3 40. 
© Ibid, | 


ſelf 
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ſelf at once of thoſe little and minute Eu- 
quiries,. which, whilſt they waſte his labour, 
contract his genius and perplex his judg- 
ment, are frivolous in themſelves, and un- 
worthy his attention. By its reflection from 
ſcience to ſcience intellectual light is re- 
doubled and concentrated; and, as it diſ- 
penſes itſelf with impartiality and: perſpicuity 
over the whole field of learning, it is like 
that of the ſun breaking through a cloud, 
which diſpels the miſts and vapours that fur- 
rounded the bewildered traveler, and ena- 
bles him to overcome all the difficulties and 
obſtructions that beſet his j Journey... 


And thus, enlarged in his views and 
cleared of his impediments, and raiſed by a 
general elevation above the level of the par- 
ticular parts of ſcience, the ſtudent can de- 
ſcend to the cultivation of each with every 
fair and advantageous proſpect. Whilſt he 
draws his attention from the general ſcene to 
particular objects, he is mindful of the keep- 
ing and conſiſtency of the whole. He ſees 
them in their connection and dependence 
upon each other, and, without being in dan- 
ger of mixing and contounding them toge- 

tive, 
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tier, lie vais hfctifeff of the affftance Shit 
they miutually lend atid ciutttaffy borrow. In 
their ſeparate cultivation Re cönfülts the na- 
ture and genius of each, and, actuated by 
liberal and im partial views, lie purſues it in 
its own way as it leads im By 4 clue of 
fexſoning t6 Truth and Happinefs; of which; 
though, like their Author, they cihnnôt Koop 
to the level of man's s ignorance and vice, he 
a by a virtuous induſtry, reach the ſüb- 


imeſt heights; their cbodde hear the footfttel 
of the Oy: © "ma 


. . * . 
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ö, amt fettes of — b vas 
rious and extenſive as thoſe which ate Cite 
played in che tniverfa? theatre" of Truth, 
ſome objects may be clearly and akin) 
viewed by the naked eye; whit others ard 
not to de diſcovered without the Help of in- 
ſtruments human er divine; and others, from 
their remoter diſtanee or more feflned te- 
nuity, vaniſh entirely out of fight. Whilft 
many ſubjects of enquiry butft fully upon 
the underſtanding by their native force and 
evidence; others, thou gh diſecverable, are 
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in themſelves more obſcure and intricate-; 
and others, perhaps, mare numerous. than 


both, lic out of the verge of all mortal cog- 
nizance. 5 


To diſtinguiſh, in his . * of 
things, what is Agbt and what is darkneſs, — 
what he CAN KNOW, and what he CANNOT: 
KN ow: and then To mark the different 
force and clearneſs. of the light, and the dif- 

ferent ; ſhades i in which it is diſpenſed — the 
MODES and DEGREES in which he knows, 
are objects of the laſt i importance to the phi- 
loſophical enquirer, both for the apprehen- 
ſion of TRUTH, and for the detection of 
Exon. 1 


1 heſe important objects. with be nada ea- 
fly and effectually ſecured by the help of 
ſuch a general Chart; which, as it eſtimates 
and diſplays the Principles of all true learn- 
ing, it will exclude every thing not poſſeſſed 
of ſuch Principles, thereby determining what 

is Enowable from what is not, and deciding 
between what is light and;what-i is'darkneſs. 
And, as it places thoſe parts of Truth which 
are e within the verge of human comprehen- 
ſion 
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ſion in juxtapoſition with each other, by af- 
fording him an eaſy opportunity of comparing 
them together i in every relation, in their Prin- 
ciples, in their Regſoning, and in their Truths, 
it will enable him from theſe compariſons 
to furniſh himſelf with a general SCALE 
or common meaſure, by which to aſcertain 
the particular nature and relative force of 
every kind of Truth, and. to, po uſt hp 
with preciſion. Ne 


By the help of this iatellectusl Scale he | 
will be enabled to range Truths above each 


other, ſo far as relates to their conviction, 


according to their reſpective Evidence, and 
the ee to which a are wee e e en- 


% ** 4 


each, hs Amy ieee wal der of. the 


ſtrength or weakneſs of human Reaſon. 


Though poſſeſſed neither of the Inſtrument 
nor of the Means of boundleſs knowledge, he 
will find that the Author of all Truth hath 
ſupplied him with what is ſufficient of both, 


for the purpoſes of human life, and for the 


pleaſures of intellectual enjoyment; and, the 


more he knows, the more he will reſt fatis- 


„ . fied 
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fied in that ſufficiency. By applying his 
Reaſon, which is' the Infirument, fairly and 
logically to the different Subjects that pre- 
ſent themſelves before him, which ate the 
Means, he will find whether they can ſup- 
ply him with found Principles of 1 
and what th6fe Principles are; and thüs f 
cure the former of theft important objedts. 
by diſcovering its capacity and extent, and 
what lies within and without its reach. 
And the Subjects, which are the Means con- 
ſtituting all the” different kinds of Truth, 
on the application of the Inſtrument Fairly 
and logically-to them in their ſeparate pro- 
vinces, and on a comparative eſtimate be- 
tween them, will enſure him the latter by 
diſtinguiſhing the modes and bee of know. 
N VVV 
Thus, by ſubmitting tb t Te 
ceſſicy of things through the Whole of its in- 
ſtrumental employment, the Logic he applies 
will neither ledd him away frbm Frith ifits 
ſpeculative dreams by fancied objects dynich in 
truth have no foundation; not into the wy 


ts maze of error and cviifalis By fendiig 
57 | 8 1 him 
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him in purſuit of truths which are above his 
comprehenſion. And, what is of ſtill more 
importance to the great cauſe: of learning as 
involving an evil which i is more generally in- 
curred, it will not be in danger of miſlead- 
ing his Judgment and betraying his Aſſent 
by inſtructing him to expect ſtronger or dif- 
ferent conyiction, than the nature of the Sub- 
jects and the Expats pſu} ting' from them can 
than pts are. inde to give, 

A Logic, ſo general in its views and ac- 


commodating in its method, will, on the 


contrary, both abridge his labour, and "_ 
his ſucceſs, Mk 9g; 1 
It will abridge his FW 1 cutting off 


al. that is uſeleſs and ſuperfluous, which 


vainly attempts to ſearch after truths that 
have no exiſtence, or which as vainly ſtrug- 
gles after thoſe which it can never reach. 
And it will promiſe him: fucceſs, by directing 
his ' reſearches right, and confining them 
within the proper track in which the truth 
in ee can be fognd, as well as by aid- 
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ing and conducting bim through A deze 
of the e enquiry. a an 5 


And, ſince both the Means which pt 
1 Principles, however different from each 
other, are at all times and to all perſons in 
themſelves the ſame, and alſo the Tnftritment 

or Reaſon, however it may differ in degrees 

of ſtrength with times and perſons, is the 

fame faculty in all; the End, which is all 
TxuTH, however various in bind, if faith- 

fully ſought and ſucceſsfully found, will be 
unchangeably and individually the SAN E to 

it ee ES ene en n v6 . 
1 Where then is Exzo that many headed 
þ monſter which goes on triumphing and to 
triumph; though not conquerin 8 and to con- 
quer, (for, that truth will be victorious at laſt 
is the faithful promiſe of Onz on whom we 
can ſteadfaſtly rely,) and leading thouſands 
captive in its train? — It lies hidden under 
the toils of a dark and partial Logie, by 
which the learned have ſuffered themſelves 
to be enflaved, and which, by its various ar- 
tiſice and chicanery, gives to- ſome of the 
905 | worſt 
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worſt of falſchoods the privilege to wear the 
face of the beſt of truths, R 
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| Tax din; which I has oth for the 
ſubject of theſe Lectures, as it is the firſt in 
= conſequence; was the firſt in the contempla- 
tion of their judicious Founder. The form 
BM in which I have divided and laid it out for 
, cultivation, may not be that which has 
been uſually adopted: but, as it appeared in 
my own mind to be that by which I could 
beſt accompliſh the end I have in view, whilſt 
1 ſollicit the patience and attention, I may 
hope for the indulgence, of my hearers. 


In the purſuit of a plan v which embraces ſo 
many different and diſtant, objects, I ſhall 
have occafion to viſit the ſources of the Arts 
and Sciences, and to run the circuit of general 
Learning. And, ſenſible of the high honour, 
to which I am elected, of reading lectures 
upon theſe ſubjects before ſo accompliſhed 

and learned an audience, and in a ſeat of li- 
terature which ſtands the firſt both in an- 
aun and in renown, it ſhall be my 
utmoſt 


pyam aut vim aut infidias hominym gugicys fclpus zut 
PINS 3 verum egs ad res 8 et rerum fœdera adduci- 
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utmoſt endeavour, as it is my neareſt duty, 


to render them 48 deferving ag 1 can of Your 


acceptance and regard. 


Whatever may be my failings in the exe- 
cytion of a deſign ſttetehed over fo wide and 
various an extent, (which I fear will be many 
and great,) I wall in ſome meaſure beſpeak 
their pardon, and endeavour to atone for them 
in the,outſst, by a promiſe, as it is my pur- 
pale, to be plaiu and undiſguiſed in every part; 
as J had much rather betray my own igno- 
rance and want: of ability, than attempt to 


impoſe upon judgment of others by ſuch arts 


as are 8 too often and 198 ny em- 
ployed.* 2d en 0 $505 


: pkg enim aut confutatiopum triumphis, : aut anti- 
quitatis advocationibus, aut authoritatis uſurpatione qua- 
dam, aut etiam obicuritatis velo, aliquam his noſtris in- 

ventis majeſtatem i mponere aut congiliare « conamur z qua- 
lia r reperire non difficile eſſet ei, qui nomini ſuo, non ani- 
mis aliorum lumen affundere conaretur. Non (inquam) 


mus; ut ipfi videant, quid abeant, quid arguant, quid 
addant, atque in commune conferant. Nos autem 1 


in te yel male credidimu; vel ghdarmjpimus ft minus at- 


tendimug, vel defecimus i in via et inquiſſtionem 2 abrupi- 


v 


mus; vihilominus fis modis res nudas'et Apertas.exhibe- 


x ” 
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As far, therefore, as my plan will allow 
me, I ſhould wiſh to purſue the Initiative 
method: not that which begins with Dgf- 
nilians and proceeds by Dagmas, which ob- 
trudes itſelf upon the judgment and expect 
to be believed; but that which puts the mind 
upon enquiry, and ſollicits to be examined ; 
Not chat which ſeeks populaxity as its deare 
eſt object by gratifying the indolent, who 
form indeed too great a majority; in which 
the author has only to ſelect a ſubject inter- 
eſting to the ſuperficial and ſentimental 
feelings, and capable of much adventitious 
ornament, and, by a faſhionable and ſono- 
rous diction, to hide his ignorance and to 


Falprs His fame; ; but that which invites the 


mus, ut errores noſtri, antiquam Wh i altius 
inficiant, notari et ſeparari poſſint; atque etiam ut facilis 
et expedita fit laborum naſtrarum continuatio. Bacanua 
De Augm. Sc. Pref, 

o Haud facile quis verbis afſequatur, quantam . 
tatem attulerit hoe ipſum quod dicimus: quod homines, 
üngenita ſuperbia et gloria vana, eas materias tractatio- 
num, ;eaſque modas traftandi fibi delegerint, quæ ingenia 
ipſorum patius commendent, quam lectorum utilitatibus 
inſerviant. Optime Seneca, Nocet illis eloquentia, quibut 
nen rerum facit gupiditatam fed ſui : Siguidem ſcripta talia 
C elle debent, ut amores — ipſorum, non doc- 

torum 
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active and mquifitive; inthe ſpirit of philoſo- 
phy, to'go along with it, in which be lays 
himſelf fairly and freely open, ſolely and 
wy iy Oe! to the intereſts of Truth.“ 


„ 


79 ATT £4 ; Es 
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* 


torum excitent. Ii eels recta incedunt via, qui de con- 
ſiliis ſuis id prædicare poſſint, quod fecit Demoſthenes, 
atque hac clauſula ea concludere, Quæ f feceritis, non 
vratorem duntaxat in preſentia-laudabitts, ſed vaſmet ipſos 
etiam, non ita multo poſt, flatu rerum vgſirarum me iore. Ego 
certe, ut de me ipſo, quod res eſt, loquar, et in iis quæ 
nunc edo, et in iis quæ in poſtetum meditor, dignitatem 
ingenii et nominis mei (ſi qua fit): ſæpius ſciens et volens 
projicio, dum commodis humanis inſerviam. Ib. l. vii, c. I. 


© When we ſet out in purſuit of TRUTH as of a Stran- 
ger; and not in Search of Ar guments to ſupport our Ac- 
quaintance with preconceived Opinions: When we poſ- 
ſefs ourſelyes in a perfect indifference for every thing but 
known and well-atteſted TruTH ; ; .regardleſs of the place 
from whence it comes, or of that to which it feems to be 
going: When the Mind, I ſay, is in this State, no one, 
I think, can fairly ſuſpect the 1 Wiehe e's its mne. 
Warb. Div. Leg. b. iv. p. 12. 


Nos æterno veritatis amore devicti, viarum incertis et 
arduis et ſolitudinibus nos commiſimus; et divino auxilio 
freti et innixi, mentem noſtram; et contra opinionum vio- 
lentias et quaſi inſtructas acies, et contra proprias et in- 
ternas hæſitationes et ſcrupulos, et contra rerum caligines 
et nubes, et undequaque volantes phantaſias, ſuſtinuimus; 
ut tandem magis fida et ſecura indicia viventibus et poſ- 
teris comparare poſſemus. De Aug -· Sc. Præf. p. 10. 
ee i y omnes in u ee monitos volumus, ut 
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bones of theſe methods, ſays Lord Bacon, 
delivers popular  ſubjedts : as t6 the illiterate ; ; 
the other, ſciences as tb the ſons of ſcience :* 


and the latter is that which alone can be 7 


worthy of the author, or of his audience. 


Popularity | is an idol to which the ambitious. 


may bend the knee: Truth is that divinity 
to Which a Philoſopher | need not t bluſh. to 
bow. 
| And if, in n purſuing an argument, 7 78 


from its vaſt and univerſal moment, has 


been often treated, I ſhould go wide of the 


common road (not from a principle of no- 
velty which I diſclaim, but from that love 


of truth and utility which, in all temperance 
and humility, I avow,) as I ſollicit exami- 


nation and am under juſt correction, I had 


rather commit errors in a new way, though 


more dangerous and difficult to be found, 


than walk more ſafely and indolently over 
ground which has been beaten a thouſand 


ſcientiz veros fines cogitent z nec eam aut animi cauſa 
petant, aut ad contentionem, aut ut alios deſpiciant, aut 
ad commodum, aut ad famam, aut ad potentiam, aut hu- 


juſmodi inferiora, ſed ad meritum et uſus vitæ, eamque in 


Charitate. perficiant et 9 Ibid. P- II, 
times 
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Bo, times before; 35 for it is 
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Senſible how great, how various, how. ex⸗ 
e the york I u ndertake x will be ; fear» r. 
din mixtures; of human 
e at ineffable Wispon, part of 
which I am attempting to diſplay ; and cgn- 
ſcjous, as I am, of my own defects, 1 
feel the taſk I haye ſer befbre me too heavy 
1 for my abilities alone to ſu - upport me under 
= it. 0 ſend HER out of thy holy heavens 


% 


1 
4 


i and from the throne of thy glor > tht 


= © being preſent ſhe may labour with me 


* for sur knopeth and underſtandeth all 


4 


things: and the ; ſhall lead me ſoberly in 
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VERY thing that is the ſubject of 
human knowledge belongs either 


” # a of I £2 .# 


4 or Body. bop oo yi gre any atoll; ig: 
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The two parts of learning, METaruy- 

10 and Logg, Which have been touch- 

way in the preceding 

pages, treat more immediatel f Mp, its 

powers and operations, its acts and energies. 
The formet, ptbdiletig .eu 


Prod culatic 
in all other arts of 


ledge, or at leaſt affecting to produce chem, 
is che aner Sc and che Jatter, de- 


ſending more practically to the 
Inas | | 


ed: in a. ſummary 
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Inveſtigation and eſtabliſhment of the Princi- 
ples of each as they exiſt in nature and affect 
the mind, and then purſuing them, in a juſt 
and rational way, into all their different ef- 
fecte, is the univerſal Art: in which Univer- 
ality, as well as in many other reſpects, they 
have a cloſe connection and affinity with each 
other.* All the other Sciences and Arts, as 
has been before obſerved, apply to particular 
Subjects, which are of different kinds and 


various exten t. 


Pnxvs res is the Science which treats more 
immediately of Bop, or matter organized, 
its properties and affections, its motions and 

operations, its qualities, and internal ſtruc- 
tine. 

Between theſe Sciences of Mind and Boch 
lies one, which is intermediate and which 
partakes of both, taking its ſubject from the 


12281 24280 377 INN 
2221 A 4 Eo LL %f 44 S.- a. 4 CY F & * 4 »* a ww 4 » Ml 


Ros See Aalen Metaph, lib. iv. cap. "Ri hp | 
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ſenſible qualities of Bop, but having it 
perfectly ſeparated from it and made abſtract 
. an act of. Mainp.* 11 This intermediate ; 


o © "Ariſtotle df®inguiſes the three Sciences thus, n u 
» OYEIKH Tees ten av, * N UN Mu Tac d MA- 
OHMATIKHE- Wie Weg! N , 2 vue OE & ich, 
GAA WG iv van 1 F IP TH N weg! ug Au 
Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. vi. cap. i. Which is thus explained 
by Duval Phyſica quidem verſatur circa ſubſtantiam mo- 
bilem et materialem: Mathematicæ puræ agunt de rebus 
reipſa mobilibus, et a materia ſenſibili re inſeperabilibus, 
ſed tamen ea ratione qua ſunt immobiles, et cogitatio- 
ne ſeparatæ; vel, quod idem eſt, prout in ſui conſidera- 
tione materiam ſenſibilem non ineludunt. Ut ergo Phy- 
ſica, mobilium et inſeperabilium; - Mathematica vero, velut 
immobilium et ſeparabiſum ; fic Metaphyſica eſt revera 
immobilium, æternorum, ſeparabilium, et divinorum con- 
templatrix. Doct. Peripat. Synop. p. 22. And again 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes Mathematics from both Phyfics and 
Meaphifcal Forms, Eri on Wage 72 AIFOHTA x2} rd 
EIAH; r MAQHMATIKA ra 1g NH rar t QUT 
lerafo, Aa peker r 70 * aleo yrct, TW, e Xo ae. 
vIT& ki ri d bid, To r pv WOAN' & do ⁰ , 
To d tidos avTo,, dy dx, % Metaph. lib. i. cap. vi. 
which is thus explained by another commentator.— Indi- 
cat Ariſtoteles Platonem aliud adhuc genus rerum poſſuiſſe 
Lprineipalium] a ebus ſenſibilibus et ab ipſis ideis diver- 


ſum. Nam, præter ſenſibilia et ſuas formas, res mathe · 
maticas conſtituit, quas medias eſſt dixit inter res ſenſiles 
et inter ideas; et diſfferunt a ſenſibilibus, quod ſempiterna 
ſunt et immobilia entia mathematicz, ficut ide quoque 
dune; 5 2 formis autem et * diſtant, .quod: pleraque 


mathe- 


\ 
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Science is MATHEMATICS, which, as 
it is related to both, is the connecting tint 
by which they are united in the grand ſyſtem | 
of knowledge: and the tranſition from Me- 
 taphyſici and general Logic, to the particular 
Logic of Phyfies and the other parts of learn- 
ing, will be aptly and ane made 
through Mathematics. 

This Science is entirely cohf ned to the 
predicament of QUANTITY, which being 
of two kinds Magnitude and Multitude, that 
Is Quantity continuous and Quantity diſcrete, 
the firſt bounded and defined by Figure, the 
ſecond bounded: and defined by Number, it 
accordingly divides with theſe differetit ſub- 
jects i intotwo collateral correſpondent branch- 
es—GEroMETRY and ARITHMETIC 
And, as they are the ſim pleſt i in their Prins 


diate Grailia fin inter "R 15 ft, ict Andi 
ejuſdem ſpeciei individua, ut plures trianguli æquum la- 
terum, plura quadrata; et ſie deinceps Forma: autem 
ipſa et idea unaqueiſue unum' queddam fit tantum / Ita 
ut res mathematicæ ſint inter res fenſiles et inter ideas, 
quia de utriſque aliquid commune habent; et tamen ab u- 
triſque rurſus ene Neuen Wen pegs e N 
i . 1 guns Tilido st 19 n 
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of TruTH, 97 


ith, the cleareſt in their Reaſanung, and the 
moſt convincing in their Truth, the Logic 


of them will be properly introductory to that 


of the other parts of Learning, which are 
more complicated i in their nature, and more 


involved i in their conſtruction. 


b | 


SEO r. I. 


Of Mathematical PRincireLEs. 


"XTER N AL. Nature i is the archetype 

| and original of all our ſenſations, 
and of many of our ideas : and the EVIDENCE 
of the EXTERNAL SENSES exerciſed upon 
the ſuperficial properties of innumerable bo- 
dies with which they are familiarly a and per- 


petually converſant, as their Length, Breadth 
and a * and other exterior TP. W. | 


8 Kal Net n N Fepes . 0 eien Wah, 
x lein, Na cunhads, rege! Wy OCXOTE o hee. 
AN eur Kaalteret Tigers “ Ad r App 
Fr Sager 1 A. reren * . * N X- 
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again as familiarly and inceſſantly employed 
upon many different objects, which they 
cannot avoid diſtinguiſhing as Individuals or 
Monades, is undoubtedly the PRIMARY 
PRINCIPLE of Mathematical " OY in 

both its branches. 15 

This is every where the doctrine of Ariſ- 

totle,' who, as well as Plato, has very phi- 

loſophically remarked, that, whereas many 
of the properties of Body are confined to 

particular ſenſes, thoſe few, which are the 

ſubje& of Mathematics, are common to all the 
Senſes.* | | 

Theſe external and obvious properties of 

Natural Body conſtitute the qualities of what 
is called MATHEMATICAL Bopv, if we 
may be allowed to give the name of body to 
that which is deal: for, all the other qua- 

lities and attributes of Natural Body being 


* | 


eige- vage od TH bench, Hiviiotws kg: Nc Sos Nagl 
en, 59: Yiveras de, wle Ariſtot. Nat. « A 
„ lib. ii. cap. ii. ; 
f See Metaph. lib. xi. cap. i, 2, 3. 
10S. Kows d, xluncig, nee,, 4. Hebe eva, 98 
Jog“ 76 yae roi r eta © ku dla, G ᷣ. wald s. 
Ariſtot. De Anima, lib. ii. cap. vi. 
abſtracted 
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abſtracted and taken away by an act of the 
Mind, they are conceived to be left alone, 
and to exiſt ſeparate and independent of the 
bodies from which they are originally taken, 
conſtituting what are properly and logically 
termed ideas. Theſe ſeparate and abſtract 
ideas are Units or Monades, Points, Lines, 
Angles, Circles, Su perficies, Sohds, Equality 

and Inequality and ſome more, which are 
otherwiſe denominated Univerſal Forms; 
and the Abſtraction, by which they are col- 
lected from the Senſes exerciſed upon many 
individual objects, is performed in a way ſo 
perfectly obvious and familiar, and with ſo 
much eaſe and perſpicuity, that they ſeem 
to preſent themſelves to the mind imme- 


diately, and without the application of In- 
ductive Reaſoning." 


> Td pt Yee pol Lal at) 20 aero, a} T0 eu 
ka 16 pee irs ON xa} dg po, xo YEuppry KA} 
c @ Ge⁰ autos. Ariſtot. Nat. Auſc. lib, ii. cap. 2. 

1 Aar Ng 3} rare wedyreg, al of Tas idias Ven- 
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| wed Ariſtot. Nat. Auſc. lib. ii. cap. 2. 
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80 that Mathematical Science may be con- 
Aidered as beginning its career with general 
ideas or abftratted forms ;" in the farther view 
of which we ſhall find this branch of learn- 
ing poſſeſſed of many other ſingular and ex- 


cluſive advantages. 
One advantage is chat theſe debt or ra- 


ther univerſal ideas are immediately capable 
of being aſcertained with a logical preciſion, 
and conveyed by clear and adequate Defini- 
tons | in a language which is the moſt direct 


3 Gn ©. C 1 
d modeigeic, αι Seh 2% I0XCL TO OT) ae 048 T0 


u%YoAsg Neu ileg, w HS £v4% r nab du ¹ 8% gag. 
g 5 Fe Es. 95 TOUT, 00% reg Ti dr Y A- 
rin, . r Tore Elder, Ta Ya Ladihara, wigs £9 
s 2 146 naP a ruvog, ei ag N A UTOXEs- 
u Tiwos, d YEWphET PIXEL sgi GAN BY 7 i, N 
v rouνemu. Ariſtot. Analyt. Poſt. lib. i. cap. 13. 


1 Linearum rectarum et circulorum deſcriptiones, in 
quibus Geometria fundatur, ad Mechanicam pertinet. 


Has lineas deſcribere Geometria non docet. Poſtulat enim 


ut tiro eaſdem accurate deſcribere prius dediſcerit quam li- 
men attingat Geometriæ; dein quomodo per has operatio- 
nes problemata ſolvuntur, docet; rectas et circulos de- 

ſeribere problemata ſunt, fed non Geometrica, ex Mecha- 
nica poſtulatur horum ſolutio, in Geometria docetur ſolu- 

tionum uſus: at gloriatur Geometria quod tam paucis 
principiis aliunde petitis tam multa præſtat. Newtoni 


Pref. in Princip. 1 
an 


Its language is at once de 


of TRUTH. 101 


— 
3 — 4. 


and obyious. Geometry defines a Point, 


Line, Angle, Triangle, Circle, and any o- 
ther mode of continuous Quantity, the leſs 
general by the more general, in terms which 
are appropriate, and poſſeſſed. of all poſſible 
accuracy and preciſion ; ; ſo that, if they be 
once underſtood, the ideas they repreſent 
cannot poſſibly be miſconceived. And, what- 


ever number of Units or Monades conſtitute 


any i idea of Quantity diſcrete (and t theſe ideas 
are innumerable,) by the admirable dexterity 


%% a + £4 4 


and addreſs of the Arithmetician in the ar- 


rangement of Numbers into ſtated claſſes 
and collections, general and leſs general, 


formed out of each other and diſtinguiſhed 
by appropriate names as they riſe into higher 
and more complex orders, Tens, Hundreds, 
Thouſands, and fo on, (an invention entitled 
to the gratitude of all ages a nd countries) 
Jeſs itroe, and its 
ideas, however complex and co letive, when 
thus expreſſed, are equally incapable of miſ- 
apprehenſion. Thus, if of Thouſands we take 
one, of Hundreds ſeven, of Tens eight, "and 
of Units nine, we have at once an adequate 
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Definition of the idea, or collective number, 
of the years of the chriſtian æra. 


| Another advantage ſimilar to this, and by 

which it is heightened. and completed, is, 
that its ideas ſo adequately and eaſily defined, 
are capable of being exhibited and preſented 
to the. eye in an obvious external ſhape. The 
diagram of a Square, Circle, or other Figure, 
though it cannot be a complete repreſenta- 
tion of the idea, is ſufficient to convey | the 
definition through the ſight directly into the 
underſtanding: And the ſigns of Number, 
which we call figures, with the order i in 
which they are ſet down 1789, form a clear 
and exact repreſentation which puts the 
mind in immediate poſſeſſion of the Full 
force of the definition — an invention which : 
we owe to our more modern intercourſe with 
the eaſt, and which the ancient mathema- 
ticians, though they had formed ſome uſe» 
ful arrangements of Numbers, did not en- 
joy. This artifice or mechaniſm of expreſ- 
Hon addreſſed to the ſight, which i is the rea- 
dieſt and moſt familiar interpreter to the 
mind, or even to the touch, (for the great 
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Sanderſon is ſaid to have been born blind,) 


gives a ſuperior eaſe and perſpicuity to Ma- 


thematics through all the ſtages and progreſ- 
ſions of that luminous ſcience. 


So that MATHEMATICS poſſeſs an ex- 


traordinary clearneſs and preciſion both in 


their ideas, and in theit language. 


Into whatever extent or variety theſe ideas 
may run, whether through all the forms 
and conſtructions of Figure, or through 


all the claſſes and combinations of Number, 
and however complex and multiform they 


become, they are. only. different modifica- 


tions of one and the ſame kind, or, as Mr. 


Locke chooſes to expreſs it, of the ſame idea, 
without the mixture or addition of any 
other; on which account he has diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the name of Simple Modes, 
a diſtinction which, however expreſſed, is 
very philoſophically made. They are form- 


ed by adding unit to unit and line to line 


through all the modifications of Number 
and Figure, without the mixture of any thing 
elle; from which. circumſtance the ſcience 


In 
W 
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in dteſtien deribes this great afid exclulive 
privilege, that its ideas are totally Rate al af 
dit from thoſe of any other kind, 


And, however numerous theyn may be, ano- 


ther Advantage to the preciſion of the ſcience 


to which they belong, is, that every one is 


abſolute and inchangeable in itſelf, that is, 


it cannot be either greater or leſs,” of any 
way different from what it exactly i is, by par- 


taking or communicating with any other 


even öf the fame kind; for two nutfibets 
Ateriltz only by one unit, or two angles by 


one degree, are as abſolutely different from 
each other as thoſe that re the moſt Uiſtane!® 


8d that Mathematical ideas are nuf 
diſtin& from one another, as well en 
from thoſe of 6ther' Kinds. 

They have, therefore, only to do 'with 


themſelves, at the” fatne tinte that they Mad 


„ Quantitas non recipit _ aut'minus, dee ute. 
Categ. cap. vi. mes fo 

K Two i is as different and diftint from one 2s from 2 
thou ſand ; but ideas of good and evil, hot and cold, hard 
and oft, and of the different colours, participate with 
each other, and are more or leſs akin, varying into ſhadeg 
compounded of their neighbours, and having their diffe- 
rence according to their nee. 


perfectly 
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perfectly independent of each other: and a 
further advantage, by which they contribute 

to che illumination of this ſcience, is, that all 

the differences- between themſelves are moſt 

1 minutely and diſtinctly marked and aſcertain- 
+ | ed. It is the excluſive privilege of both the 
kinds of Quantity to ſupply a certain mea- 
2 l ſure or ſtandard, 'not only to themſelves, but 
A to every other ſubject in the univerſe Capi» 
ble of menſuration.* Extention or continu- 
ous Quantity is meaſured by any fixed part 
or diviſion of itſelf, as by an Inch, a Foot, and 
other ſtated lengths formed out of each o- 
ther; and Number, which is diſcrete, is mea- 
ſured by ſtated portions or claſſes of Num- 
ber, as by Tens, "Hundreds and ſo on, as they 
tiſe in due order above each other. So that 
any part, form, collection, or relation of ſuch 
ideas, can be eaſily compared with others, 
and pronounced to be exactiy equal or ' unequal, 
greater or le fs or in a certain, rarlo ; W 


{Pt Denis Gromitin. in 1500 i dechanica, edel nihil 
aid: quam Mechanicæ univerſalis pars lla quæ artem men 


ſurandi accurate en de. Ln Nemtaul 
in nnen 1 5 | 
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as the ſubject of other parts of knowledge, 
which are the Qalities of things, as hot and 
cold, hard and ſoft, good and evil, with innu- 
merable others, have no certain meaſure or 
criterion to determine the judgment; and, 
after the beſt and moſt exact compariſons 
that can be made, one quality can only be 
pronounced to be more or /e/5 than another, 
like or unlike in different degrees, by a more 
vague and uncertain determination: 


V4 1455 5 pars TE woc, T0 dcr N Guigο Neyie 
GN xc or ae TW Hingis Tory, deb T's N dvico- 
Atytrai. Otov er a 1 TE xa} dvi Ayerai. Ka 

E619 uds, x4} XS, Tos x avicos Abyeras,  QoawT, 
0: xk m TW GANQY ⁰ puSrroy, nage nov T6 x08 
dico Nye To d e dc Hui £5 word, 1 walvu 
5 Naur 7 {0% re x d Nidda. oi, 1 diadderls 

ion TE Xs &vio05 A Wavy eee G t Kleie N 
duo. Kal 79 Atuxivy To Te c Zvicoy , ANN 
NN ele Ti Ae st r HO TOT h d 
ein 010, 10 LON de Mall ANIZON Nerd. Ariſtot. 
Categ. cap. vi. 

Natural philoſophers ie, Allied, ended with bbs 
addreſs and ingenuity various inſtruments for the menſu- 
ration of the Qualities of things. This is done by apply- 
ing them, in ſome medium or other in which they are dife. 
ferently affected, to a graduated ſcale ; and thus they have 
availed themſelves, as well as they can, of that exactneſs 
and preciſion nen e belong to Quantity alone. 


From 
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From ſuch adequate Definitions of theſe 


general ideas thus artfully and mechanically 
expreſſed, which are ſo different and diſtinct 


from all other kinds, ſo abſolute and un- 
changeable in themſelves, and which admit 


of having their equality, inequality and pro- 


Portion exactly meaſured and aſcertained, a 
a few ſimple PRoPos1T1oNs are formed, to 
which they apply, which are the moſt general 
that can be made; the truth and certainty of 


which, upon comparing their ideas, ſtrike ſo. 


forcibly upon the underſtanding, and are fo 
ſtrongly and palpably felt, that as ſoon as pro- 


_ nounced they irreſiſtibly compel conviction. 


Their truth is, indeed, ſo direct and ob- 
vious, that ſome philoſophers aſſert that it re- 


ſults from an inſtinctive impulſe of the mind 
which they call Intuition, without the exer- 


ciſe of any act of Reaſoning at all; whilſt 
others have, perhaps, more truly and philo- 
ſophically determined that where there is 


an act of Compariſon, there is an act of 


Judgment, and where there is an act of 
Judgment there is an act of Reaſoning,* 


1 © Under the word Reaſon 1 comprehend the Intuition 
Fof ho truth of Axioms' [meaning Mathematical]: For 
© certainly 
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though the truth reſult immediately and be 
properly Alf. evident, though not intuitive. 
- Theſe general Propoſitions ſo formed are 
the Ax1oms of Mathematical ſcience, which 
are the SECONDARY PRINCIPLEs, from 
which Reaſon derives all its numerous and 
extenſive operations, and into which ney 
are e ultimately to be Wine. G chr 


Axp now that I am upon the ſubject of 
Mathematical Principles, I beg leave to make 
a DisrincT1on which, however new, may 
prove of great and general importance to the 
more eaſy diſcovery, and more ſucceſsful cul- 
tivation, of all the different kinds of Truth. 

Intuitive and Self-evident are terms uſed 
promiſeuouy by philoſophers and logicians 
as perfectly ſynonimous; which has, I ap- 
prehend, been the cauſe of introducing much 
error and obſtruQion into an. ſcience, 


When to diſcern as refoelt which one e to 
another, and from theſe to conclude the propoſition ne- 
* neceſſarily true, is an act of 2 though performed 

quick, or perhaps all at once,” Wollaſton's Religion of 
Nature, 9.1 lit, © | 


To 


5 


of TRUE. ww 


To Mathematical Axioms they have both been 
attributed with the fulleſt confidence, be- 
cauſe their truth is ſo direct and palpable 
that mathematicians think they cannot do 
them more than ſufficient honour by afford- 
ing them too ſtrong an appellative. And, 
as theſe Axioms are ſo obvious in formation 
and fo eaſy in apprehenſion, no injury has 
been derived to this ſcience from the miſtake. 
But, when philoſophers and logicians aſſert 
that all other Axioms are likewiſe both intui- 
tive and ſelf evident, great misfortunes ariſe 
from this falſe idea; as it precludes inquiry, 
and ſecures them by an invincible bar againſt 
all forts of examination and reaſoning, which 
they moſt faſtidiouſly reject and ſpurn. 


So far, however, from being Intuitive, the 
Axioms of all other parts of knowledge are 
the conſequences and deductions of the moſt 
attentive reaſoning and laborious inveſtiga- 
tion conſtituting the moſt uſeful and ho- 
nourable part of human learning; where - 
as, if they were intuitive, they would fluſh 
direct conviction on the minds, as external 


objects do on the ſenſes, of all men. 
| | 


or + All 
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All Axioms, though not intuitive, may, 
however, be properly ſaid to be Se/f-evident ; 
becauſe, in their formation Reaſon judges 
by ſingle compariſons without the help of a 
third idea or Middle Term; ſo that they 
are not indebted to any other for their evi- 
dence, but have it zz themſelves : and, though 
Inductively framed, they cannot be Syllo- 
giſtically proved. Till they are either legi- 

timately eſtabliſhed or preſumptively aſſumed, 


(GIO 


the Middle Term is, indeed, no where to be 


had ;* and, ſo far from deriving their evidence 
from it, it derives itſelf from them : they are, 


therefore, properly ſaid to be Inmediate. It 


3s in this ſenſe that all Axioms are pronounced 

and ſhould be underſtood, to be Se/f-evident, 
becauſe Immediate and incapable of proof. 

InTviT1oN is, therefore, properlyattribu- 


ted, and ſhould be carefully reſtricted, to thoſe 


inſtinctive faculties and impulſes. external 
and internal, which act inſtantaneouſly and 


See the 48th page of this volume, 
* See the 49th page of this volume. 


* Ai N AMECSOT WeoTA Ts Ex. Ariſtot. Aa 
2813 lib. i. cap. 9. 


a irrefiſt- 


1 
_ KEN 


irreſiſtably, which were given by nature as 

the firſt inlets of all knowledge, and which 

we have called the Primary Principles, 

whilſt SELF-EVIDENCE may be juſtly and 

properly attributed to Axioms or the Second- 

_ ary Principles, of Truth. 

This D#fin&ion I am induced to make in 
the ſanguine hope, that, if juſtly conſidered 

and attended to, it will effectually contribute 

to the improvement of all learning in the act 
of conſtituting the Principles, that is of diſ- 

tinguiſhing the Evidences and eſtabliſhing the 

Axioms, of all the different parts of knowlege : 

a point which every philoſopher willacknow- 

lege to be of the laſt importance. I appre- 

hend, ſays one in theconcluſion of his remarks 

on the organon of Ariſtotle, it is a ſubject of 
* ſuch conſequence, that if inquiſitive men 
can be brought to the ſame unanimity in 

© the firſt Principles of the other ſciences, as 

© in thoſe of mathematics and natural philo- 

ſophy (and why ſhould we deſpair of a ge- 

_ © neral agreement in things that are ſelf- evi- 


7% Wb 


See page 28 of this volume. 
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« dent?) this might be conſidered as the third 
* grand era in the progreſs of human rea- 
* fon." 


— 


Of Mathematical R E ASONIN G. 


„Hs ſpecies of n is 

employed in inveſtigating the rela- 
tions of ſuch abſtract and general ideas, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch other qualifications as have 
been noticed in the preceding pages, by re- 
ducing them to Axioms Or Secondary Princi- 
ples -which -are univerſal propoſitions 3 and 
the MET Roh it purſues 1s, of courſe, the 
moſt |; AR and: purely SLG Ser 


\ 


1 Dr. Reid in the Appendix to Lord Kaim's 3d vol. 
of. Sketches. 

Ariſtotle ſays that all Mathematical Reaſoring i is re- 
ducible to Syllogiſms in the f of the three Figures 
. hich is the moſt pure and perfect, and by which all 
other kinds of Syllogiſms that are ſound and legitimate 
are finally to be tried. See Analyt. Poſt, lib. i. cap. 14. 
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As Mathematic has a ſubject, ſo its Rea- 
ſoning has a language, peculiar and appro- 


priated to itſelf; but, when analyſed, it is 
| reducible to the following proceſs. 


The Mathematician may be conſidered as 
taking his ideas from the beginning in their 


general form. Every Propgſition compoſed of 
ſuch ideas is, therefore, general; and thoſe 


which are theoretic are reducible to two 


parts or Terms, a Predicate and a Subject, 
with a Copula affirmative or negative, but - 


generally the former. If the agreement or 


the relation between the two Terms be not 


1mmediate and. ſelf-evident, he has recourſe to 
an Axiom which is ſtill more general, and 


which ſupplies him with a third or Middle 
Term.” This he compares firſt with the 
Predicate and then with the Subject, or vice 
verſa. Theſe two compariſons, when drawn 
out in form, make two Propoſitions which 


are called the Premiſes; and, if they happen 


to be immediate 3 wad. 8 OE, "ny" Conclu- 


a? 


$ 


42 \TIT 


Pa han that of the FOE Lot — the Predicate | 
the ſame in both, See page 49 of this yolume, 
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ion, conſiſting of the Terms of the queſtion 
propoſed, is ſaid to be demonſtrated : * Which 
Method of Reaſoning is conducted exactly 
in the Syllogiſtic form * delivered by Ariſtotle 
with ſo much labour and | partivularity 2 in his 
Analytics.“ 


| 2 7 22 . 5 * 
: Auel en THY M οοον FIST eg A T , 
N 1 X04 entree 0 Yrogiſab reg, * wor Eg 


X0% ννν TE ' FULMIATPaTE. Ariſtot. Ayr Poſt. 
lib. i. 

| ® Evnnoyiomes of üg Ae, iv @ TeJevTwy ri, re- 
ger vi TWY Keubvwy, 56 tel eng TupCaively TY THYTH H. 
Ariſtot. Analyt. Prior. lib. i. cap. 2. 

b Every kind of Syllogiſm is reducible to a Categoric 
and every categorical | Syllogiſm to one of the Fir/? 
Figure; and in the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm of the Firſt Fi- 
gure this is done—In the Major Propoſition, or the Axiom, 
the Predicate of the Queſtion or Concluſion (which is the 
ſame thing) is univerfally affirmed or denied of ſome ge- 
neral idea, which is the Middle Term : In the Minor 
Propoſition the Subject of the Queſtion or Concluſion is 
always affirmed or aſſerted to be a PART of that M O R E 
GENERAL. idea or Middle term. And the ground of 
this reaſoning is this, Whatever may be affirmed univerſally 
of any idea, may be affirmed of any ſpecies, or number of particu- 
lars comprehended under it, ard vice verſa ; upon the great 
Logical maxim, Dictum de omni, et Dictum de nullo. N 

Fundamentum quo nititur Modorum omnium jam mes 
moratorum vis, (unde probetur Concluſivos eſſe) eſt Potu- 
latum illud quod dici ſolet Dictum de Omni at a Null: 

A 
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Thus to Axioms he adds another claſs 
of Propoſitions called Demonſtrations, which, 


11 5 


though leſs general, are of equal force, 
and which he applies, in the ſame way 
and by the ſame proceſs, to the proof of 
relations which lie more diſtant and con- 
cealed. And, as it is the peculiar privilege 
of his ſcience, that all its ideas are general 
and theſe general ideas inexbauſtible, in pur- 


ſuing all their various and multiplex relations 


he can produce many Demonſtrations : which 


Axioms and Demonſtrations he can apply by 


the ſame Syllogiſtic proceſs, to the proof of 


theorem after theorem almoſt ad infini- 


” 
* 


quod tam per ſe eyidens preſumitur, ut probatione non 
indigeat. Nimirum, Quicquid de Subjecto quopiam uni ver- 


ſalitur Afirmatur vel Negatur, id ſimiliter vel Affirmatur 


vil Negatur de omni es de quo hoc ſubjectum dicitur. Ut- 
puta, Quicquid univerſaliter affirmatur aut negatur de 


Animali; ſimiliter affirmatur vel negatur de quopiam 


Animali, ſeu de omni eo quod eſt Animal: puto de 
Homine, de Brute, de Alexandro, de Bucephalo, alioque 
quopiam Animali. Wallis's Logic, B. iii. C. 5: And, 
if the reader would ſee at one ſnort view the whole jet 
and force of all Syllogiſtic reaſoning, he cannot do better 


than read this chapter De e Hllegiſmi; ; 4, Mule 
Figuræ Primæ. 


H 2 tum; 
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tum: and which Hllagiſtic proceſs is, (to 


a it in a few — To reduce Sener. 


© © The relations of 3 are ſo ſuſceptible of 8 


« menſuration, that long trains of accurate reafoning oh 
© that ſubject may be formed, and concluſions drawn very 


remote from the firſt principles. It is in this ſcience and 


© thoſe which depend upon it, that the power of reaſoning 
< triumphs ; in other matters its trophies are inconſidera- 
© ble. If any man doubts this, let him produce, in any 
© ſubject unconnected with mathematics, a train of rea- 
© ſoning of ſome length, leading to a concluſion, which 
© without: this train of reaſoning would never have been 
© brought within human fight, Every man. acquainted 
with Mathematics can produce thouſands of ſuch trains 
© of reaſoning. do not ſay that none ſuch can be pro- 


duced in other ſciences.” Dr. Reid's Appendix to Lord 


| Kaimes Sketches, p. 287. 

I think Dr. Reid might have pronounced that no ſuch 
lengthened trains of Reaſoning can be produced in other 
Sciences. And hence it is that SYLLOGISM, . which is 


Mathematical and conſtitutes the Ariſtotelian Logic, i is of 


very little uſe in other parts of learning. Upon this 
ground the following obſervation of the ſame author is 
very juſt. The Ancients ſeem to have had too high no- 
< tions, both of the force of the reaſoning power in man, 
< and of the art of ſyllogiſm as its guide. Mere reaſoning 
© [{yNogiſtic] can carry us but a very little way in moſt 
ſubjects. By obſervation and experiments properly con- 
dudted, the Rock of human knowledge may be enlarged 
without end; but the power of reaſoning alone, applied 
with vigour through a long life, would only carry a man 
© round, like a horſe in a mill who labours hard, but 
C makes no progreſs. Ibid. p. 381, 
ES | truths 


1 


_ "IX he 
3 


act 8 
* 


from Mr. Locke, 
conhned to Quantity, 
and B. IV. C. iii. $. 18. I ſhall have occaſion to con- 
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truths under more general, till they terminate 


in Axioms, which are the moſt general.* 


Such is the MrrRHOD or ScigNCE or 
DEMONSTRATION, (belonging, I think, to 
Quantity alone,) which has been juſtly cele- 
brated and admired through: every age, in 
which Reaſon advances, by a ſublime intel- 
lectual motion, from the ſimpleſt Axioms to 
the moſt complicated ſpeculations, and ex- 


hibits truth ſpringing out of its firſt and 
pureſt elements, and rifing from ſtory to | 


ſtory in a moſt elegant progreflive way, into 
a luminous and extenſive fabric. The cer- 
tainty of ſelf-evidence attends it through 
every ſtage, and every link of the Mathema- 
tical chain is of ogual, that is, the utmoſt, 


ſtren Sth. 


* See chap. i iv. $. 2, of this volume. 


* Here I am under the neceſlity of differing in opinion 
who thinks that Demonſtration is not 
See Eſſay B. IV. C. ii. §. 9. 


ſider this opinion of this great man in ſome future part of 
theſe ne | 


I ; ae 
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From the fingular elegance and preciſion 
of MATHEMATICAL REASONING, and the 
amazing feats which it has performed in 
its progreſſive career, and form its wonder- 
ful effects in its application to ſome parts of 
phyſical learning, philoſophers ancient and 
modern have not only held it in a juſt reſ- 
pect and veneration, but have been ſo ena- 
moured of its beauty, as to embrace and adopt 
it as the praxis and exemplar of univerſal 
* This is a Oy which I ſhall re- 


hs Tos s we hes A a a ſhort View, of the ſo much 
celebrated Method of the Mathematicians; which to any 
© one who conſiders it with proper Attention, muſt needs 
© appear univerſal, and equa'ly applicable in other Sciences, 
© They begin with Definitions. From theſe they deduce 
< their Axioms and Poſtulates, which ſerve as Principles of 
© Reaſoning ; and having thus laid a firm Foundation, ad- 
© yance to Theorems and Problems, eſtabliſhing all by the 
* © ftricteſt Rules of Demonſtration. The Corollaries flow | 
© naturally and of «themſelves. And if any Particulars are 
* ſtill wanting, to illuſtrate a Subject, or compleat the 
Reader's Information; theſe, that the Series of Reaſoning 
may not be interrupted or broken, are generally thrown 
© into Scholia. In a Syſtem of Knowledge ſo uniform and 
© well connected, no wonder if we meet with Certainty ; . 
© and if thoſe Clouds and Darkneſſes, that deface other parts 
© of human Science, and bring Diſcredit even upon Reaſon 
© itſelf, are here ſcattered and diſappear,” Duncan' s Lo- 
. gie, p. 188. See alſo p. 224. 
ſerve 
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ſerve myſelf to obſerve upon in ſome future 
ſtage of this work. For the preſent I ſhall 
only remark, that, in this Demonſtrative 
Reaſoning, not only the Mzddle Terms and 
Propoſitions are general, but that all other 
Terms and Propoſitions are general alſo: 
from whick obſervation beg leave to ap- 
peal to the judgment of Dr. Reid, who al- 
lows both the Ancient and Modern Logic to 
be defective as an univerſal Art, Whether 
„The ancients, who attended only to catego- 
« rical propoſitions which have one ſubject 
and one predicate; and of theſe to ſuch 
only as have a general term for their ſub» 
« jeff,” * were not miſled in their Logic by 
the Mathematics: and alſo Whether the 
* moderns, who have been led to attend only 
to relative propoſitions, which expreſs a 
relation between two ſubjects, and theſe 
ſubjects always general ideas, were not 
likewiſe miſled by the Mathematics, when 
PE TORE ther new e of their Logic 


Dr, Reid in the Appendix to Lord Kaim's uy yol. of 
Sketches, p. 328, 


A Ibid, © 7 
upon 
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upon the Axiom Things that agree with 
one and the ſame, agree between themſebves ;* 
by which they confined their reaſoning to ge- 
eral Relations, and to the Agreement and 
Diſagreement of Ideas, meaſured by a third, 
as a Carpenter meaſures a piece of timber by 
the application of his rule.“ 


' 1 Nonnulli autem Logici (noſtri feculi; aut ſuperioris) 
poſthabita veterum probatione per Dictum de Omni et de 
Null; aliud ſübſtituunt illius loco Poſtulatum; nimitum, 
Que conveniunt in eodem tertis, conveniunt inter ſe. Atque 
ad hanc regulam exigentes ſingulos ſyllogiſmorum Modos, 
inde concluſum eunt juſtam eorum conſecutionem. Quique 
fic procedunt; negligere poſſunt eam diſtinctionem modo- 
rum perfectorum et imperfecterum; ut quæ ortum ducit ab 
ea methodo qua uſi ſi ſunt veteres, in probatione ſua ab llo 
Diess. Wallis's Logic. B. iii, chap, $, 

* Mr. Locke is the great advocate for the Perception of 
the agreement and diſagreement of ideas being the criterion | 
of all truth, and in exemplifying this great logical maxim 
he uſes the following words; When a Man has in his 
* Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz, the Side and Diagonal 
© of a Square, whereof the Diognal is an Inch long, he 
© may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line into a 
© certam Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
© Hundred, a Thouſand, or any . Number; and may 
5 © have the Idea of that Inch Line being diviſible or not divi- 
© ſible into ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them 
© will be equal to the Side-line, Now, Whenever he per- 
© ceives, believes or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to 
0 agree or diſagree to his Idea of that Line, he, as it were, 


Join | 


t 
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Of theſe two Logics, both of which are 
partial and imperfect, the former is entitled 
to the preference; becauſe, when the general 


Principles are once eſtabliſhed, it is the guide 


to truth in all parts of knowledge; whereas, 
out of Mathematics, pure or mixed, the 


latter can uſefully apply to none. 


SECT III. 
Of Mathematica TRUTH. 
TJ HEN fuch abſtract and general 


' ideas as are appropriated to Mathe- 
maties in both its branches, which, beſides 


6 joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas viz. the Idea of that 
Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility, and ſo makes 
a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, according as 
* ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot 
Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When Jdras 
* are fo put together or ſeparated In the Mind, as they, or 
* Things they ſtand for, do agree or not, that is, as I 
* may call it, mental Truth, But Truth of Wards is ſome- 
thing more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words 
F one of another, as the Idea: they ſtand for agree or digg ee. 


the 


Eſſay, B. IV. C. V. Y. 6, 
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upon the Axiom Things that agree with 
one and the ſame, agree between themſelves ;* 
by which they confined their reaſoning to ge- 
neral Relations, and to the Agreement and 
Diſagreement of Ideas, meaſured by a third, 
as a Carpenter meaſures a piece of timber by 
the application of his rule.“ 


5 Nonnulli autem . (noſtri Fecull, aut ſuperioris) 
poſthabita veterum probatione per Dictum de Omni et de 
Nullo; aliud ſubſtituunt illius loco Poſtulatum; nimitum, 
Quæ conveniunt in codem tertio, conventunt inter ſe. Atque 
ad hanc regulam exigentes ſingulos ſyllogiſmorum Modos, 
inde concluſum eunt juſtam eorum conſecutionem. Quique 
fic procedunt ; negligere poſſunt eam diſtinctionem modo- 
rum perfectorum et imperſectorum; ; ut quæ ortum ducit ab 
ea methodo qua ui fi ſunt veteres, in probatione ſua ab illo 
Did. Wallis's Logic. B. iii, chap. 5. 

x Mr, Locke is the great advocate for the Perception of 
the agreement and diſagreement of ideas being the criterion 
of all truth, and in exemplifying this great logical maxim 
he uſes the following words; * When a Man has in his 
y Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz, the Sid? and Diagonal 
© of a Square, whereof the Diognal is an Inch long, he 

© may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line into a 
certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number; and may 
© have the Idea of that Inch Line being diviſible or not divi- 
© ſible into ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them 
© will be equal to the Side-line, Now, whenever he per- 
© ceives, believes or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to 
, wo or difagree to his Idea of that Line, he, as it were, 
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Of theſe two Logics, both of which are 
partial and imperfect, the former is entitled 
to the preference; becauſe, when the general 
Principles are once eſtabliſhed, it is the guide 
to truth in all parts of knowledge ; whereas, 
out of Mathematics, pure or mixed, the 
latter can . pr to none. 


SecrT III. | 
Of Mithemutical TRUTH. 
HEN fuch abftrak and general 


VV 7deas as are appropriated to Mathe- 
matics in both its Oye" which, beſides 


6 joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the Idea of that 
Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility, and ſo makes 
© a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, according as 
© ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot 
© Parts, does really agree to that Line or no, When Ideas 
© are ſo put together or ſeparated In the Mind, as they, or 
© the Things they ſtand for, do agree or not, that is, as I 
* may call it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is ſome- 
* thing more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words 
5 one of another, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or ee, 


Ellay, B, IV, C, V. Y- 6, 


the 
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the excluſive privileges that have been enu- 
merated are permanent and eternal, are thus 
Syllogiſtically compared in their numerous re- 


lations, and ultimately brought to the teſt of 
a few ſimple Axioms or Univerſal Propoſitions 


which are palpably and felf-evidently cer- 
tain, the TRUTHs that reſult from ſuch 
an operation of reaſon muſt be particularly 
clear and luminous, bearing down all poſſi- 
bility of doubt, and carrying the moſt aB- 
' SOLUTE and IRRESISTIBLE CONVICTION, 


This part of learning is, therefore, diſ- 
| tinguiſhed by the name of SCIENCE, under- 
| ſtood in its ſpecial and appropriated ſignifi- 
cation ; and it is awarded by Ariſtotle to the 
province of the INTELLECT or THEORETIO 
Minv, as producing 46ſtract, unchangeable * 
and necęſſary Truths," which exclude from 


g TTeps Tay n 25d ds N. Ariſtot. 
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Ariſtot, Metaph, lib. vi, cap. 1, : 
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the underſtanding all manner of uncertainty; 


and alſo 48 containing in themſelves the En 4 
for which they were contemplated," | 


* 7 — 1 * 
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| Nicom. lib. Vi, cap. 3. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VIl 
Of the Logic of Puys1cs, 


HOUGH Turn does not appear 
in the other departments of learning 
with that bold and irreſiſtible conviction 

with which it prefides in Mathematical 
Science, it ſhines through them all, if not 
interrupted by prejudice or perverted by er- 

ror, with a clear and uſeful, though inferior, 
ſtrength. And, as it is not neceſſary for his 

general ſafety or convenience, that the tra- 

veller ſhould always enjoy the heat and 

ſplendor of a mid-day ſun, whilſt he can 

purſue his journey with more pleaſure and 

accommodation under the weaker influence 
of a morning or evening ray; ſo it is not 
| requiſite 


requiſite, for the various concerns and. pur- 
poſes of life, that men ſhould be led by 
Truth of the moſt redundant brightneſs. 
On the contrary, it is in every view more 
uſeful and expedient for us, ſituated and cir- 
cumſtanced as we are, that Providence has 
left us in the confines of much darkneſs, to 
act and move under the ſhades of weaker, 
but ſufficient, evidence. Both reaſon and 
experience accordingly inform us, that the 
uſe and value of Truth in general, as it is 
appointed in all its different diviſions to at- 
tend us with its light through our: tranſitory 
way, do not bear any proportion to its clear- 
neſs and conviction. 


1 


IE 


Much of the moſt uſeful part of our 
knowledge is derived from a: ſource different 
from that which has been juſt inveſtigated: 
not from a few general ideas of two kinds: of 
Ryantity abſtracted and /e tparated from all 
matter, but from the innumerable. Realities 
of individual and articular things as they are 
inherent and exiſt in matter — of all thoſe 


BODIES with which we are by natur e every | 
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way cirfontided; which are perpetually ſol= 
liciting the external ſenſes, and with whoſe 
uſes we are immediately and neceſſarily con- 
cerned. To know their inherent Powers and 
Properties, their Qualities and Attributes, 
their Motions and Operations, their Cauſes 
and Effects, is to cultivate the various and 
extenſive field of PHYSICS or N A- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


126 


This part of learning, however it may 
differ from pure Mathematics, is referred by 
the Peripatetic Philoſopher to the ſame pro- 
vince of the Mind, the ſpeculative or theore- 
tic INTELLECT ; becauſe it derives its Prin- 
ciples from thoſe external ſulject which it 
contemplates, and not from the internal re- 
ſources of the mind contemplating and cre- 
ating, as we ſhall find to be the caſe with 
MoRALITY and POETRY." 0 
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J HE Evidence of the Erna Senſes 


is obviouſly the PRIMARY PRIx- 
CIPLE from which all Phyſical knowledge i is 


derived. 


But, whereas Nature begins with Cauſes, 
which, after a variety of changes, produce . 
1 Effects, the Senſes open upon the Effects, 
1 and from them, through the ſlow and pain- 
zh ful road of Experiment and Obſervation, | 
aſcend to Cauſes, 
Man appears upon the ſtage of this mate- 
rial ſyſtem as upon .a viſionary theatre, in 
which he looks only upon the exterior of 
things, as the eye upon a flower that is full- 
blown, « or upon an inſect in i the pride 
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and beauty of its colours; without obſerving 
immediately the different ſtages through 
' which they have paſſed, the different forms 
they have aſſumed, the different. changes 
they have undergone, and without deſcend- 
Ing to the ſeeds and principles from which 
they ſpring, and which, upon examination, 
will be found totally different both in form 
and colour. In like manner are the SENSES, 
the ultimate criteria of all phyſical know- 
ledge, liable to be impoſed upon and de- 
ceived in regard to the Qualities and Cauſes, 
the Powers and Operations, of PavSICAL 
Bop.“ 
1 The Senſes are, therefore, to be aſſiſted by 
various Obſervations taken with diligence : and 
circumſpection, and to be undeceived by dif- 
ferent Analyſes, which diveſt Nature of her 
external and compounded form, and lay open 


* Ediftium autem hujus univerſi,- ſtructura ſua, intel. 

lectui humano contemplanti, inſtar labyrinthi eſt; ubi tot 
ambigua viarum, tam fallaces rerum et ſignorum ſimilitu- 
dines, tam obliquæ et implexz naturarum ſpiræ et nodi, 
undequaque ſe oſtendunt: Iter autem, ſub incerto ſeuſus 
lumine, interdum affulgente interdum fe condente, per ex- 
perientiæ et rerum particularium ſylvas, perpetuo facien- 
ra eſt,  Baconus De — Sc. Præf. 
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her internal mechaniſm. and conſtruction. 
Their errors and miſconceptions are to be 
corrected by the uſe of Experiments of dif- 
ferent kinds, which penetrate her inmoſt re- 
ceſſes, and deſcend to her remoteſt cauſes. 
By the application of ſuch aſſiſtance they 
are enabled, not without difficulty, to leave 
behind the fallacious exterior, to paſs from 
one appearance to another, and, as far as 


human ſearch can go, to * of the realities 
of things. 


The information n the Schlee give 
© us,” as the great friend and father of phi- 
loſophers has obſerved, © is to be examined 
and corrected by various methods; for 
© though they deceive us on all occaſions, 


Quin etiam duces itineris (ut dictum eſt) qui ſe of- 
ferunt, et ipfi implicantur; atque errorum et errantium 
numerum augent. In rebus tam duris de judicio homi- 
num ex vi propria, aut etiam de felicitate fortuita, deſpe- 
randum eſt: Neque enim ingeniorum quantacunque ex- 
cellentia, neque experiendi alea ſæpius repetita, iſta vin- 
cere queat. Veſtigia filo regenda ſunt: omniſque via uſ- 


que a primis ipſis ſenſuum perceptionibus, certa ratione 
munienda. Ibid. in eodem loco. 


4 See Lord Bacon « on the Advancement of Learning, 


Diſtrib. Op. p. 15. 5 
1 « they 
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they themſelves diſcover the errors into 
© which they lead. But whereas the errors 
+ lie immediately before us; the indications 
© of them a are ad ow" cg at a 8 dif- 
tanee. 

6 The WEN jor to a twofold a0 
© keck. They either deſert, or elſe deceive, us. 
© Many ſubjects elude their cognizance, 
© however - well they may be diſpoſed and 
© free from- impediment, either from the te- 
6 Ay of the whole object, or the extreme 


Air uy Fire a are bodies of 2 moſt univerſal extent 
and operation in the material ſyſtem. And the great Boer- 
 haays ſpeaking of the latter makes the following ob- 
ſervation. 80 great is the power, ſo extenſive the action, 
and fo wonderful the manner wherein Fire acts, that it 
© was anciently held and: adored as the ſupreme God by a 
© nation reputed the wiſeſt of all others. Thus ſome of the 
© chemiſts, having found its extraordinary force, took it for 
© an uncreated being, and many of the moſt eminent among 
© them attributing all the knowledge they had acquired to 
this Inſtrument, called themſelves Philoſophers of Fire,. as 
3 thinking, they, could not be. dignified by an higher title, 
© 'Fhere is however, nothing, more wonderful, in the: nature 
© .of Fire, than that whilſt it is the chief eguſe and principle 
a of almoſt all the effects cognizable by our ſenſes, itſelf 
is IMPERCEPTIBLE, by any ſenſe, being ſo incom- 
* prehenſible, by reaſon of its extreme minuteneſs, that it 
© eludes our niceſt reſearch; ſo that with many it paſſes for 
ba 2 Pint. rather than a body. Boerhaave's Chemiſtry. | 
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© miautenefs of Its parts, from the diſtance 


c "of its ſituation, the ſlowiieſs of the velo- 


* city of its motion, its fatniiarity to the 
c eye, and front many other cauſes. And 
c again, where they fully apprehend their 
6 object, they are not to be ſecurely relied 
6 upon'; for the teſtimony and information of 
c the Senſes depend on the analogy and « con- 
« ſtitution of man, and not on thoſe of the 


c univerle : : ſo that, to fay that Senſe is the 


c adequate meaſure or competent judge of 


y things, is an aſſertion founded in miſ- 
c take. 8 . a 


To brian the imperfections of Senſe phi- 


« loſophers are under the neceſſity, by much 


© labour and attention, of calling i in aid and 
« afliſtance from every quarter, in order to 
ſupply the deficiency, where the Senſes fail 
us; and alſo to regulate and rectify them, 
where they vary in themſelves. This is 
effected not ſo much by the uſe of Inſtru- 
ments, as by the help of Experiments. 
For Experiments are much more pene- 
* trating and ſubtle than. the Senſes even 
* when' afliſted by Inſtruments of the moſt 
Tx * exquiſite 


A 
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« * exquiſite contrivance : 1 mean ſuch Experi- 


« ments as are ingeniouſly invented, and ap- 

* plied. with Kill and addreſs to the elucida- 
tion of the very thing which i is the ſubje& 
7 of enquiry. Philoſophers do not, there- 
fore, rely on the perception of the Senſes 
. immediately applied, as in their proper and 
common exerciſe, but bring the matter of 


« judging to this iſfue, that the Senſes 


judge of Experiments and Experiments * 


. Things. Thus Experiments are, in fact, 
* as the religious guardians of the Senſes, 
from which every thing in ſound philoſo- 
© phy is originally derived, and the ſkilful in- 
© terpreters of their oracles ; ſo that, whilſt 
« others only pretend, true philoſophers in 
© reality cultivate and ſupport, the 'Evi- 
* DENCE * SENSE.” i 
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Of Phyſical Re ASO IG. 

V ſuch, Experiments and Obſervations in 
aid of the External Senſes ſkilfully. 
choſen, artfully, conducted, and judiciouſly 
applied, the philoſopher advances from one 
ſtage of enquiry to another, by a ſlow but 
1 pace, in. the rational e of; | 


„ + Sw . — 


That one great Ad vaiselml Minp Who, 
made all things by his Power and preſerves 7 
them in his Goodneſs, is the frſt and only 
Cauſe, tn I at allt times and in all PRs 


« e ws” 4 * 45 
** 


Ne Nonnulli qui experientiæ * \ſe commiſere fere 
mechanici facti ſunt; tamen in ipſa experientia erra- 
ticam quandam inquiſitionem exercent, nec ei certa lege 
militant : Quin et plerique puſilla quædam penſa fibi pro- 
poſuere, pro magno ducentes, fi unum aliquod inventum 

eruere poſſint ; inſtituto non minus tenui, quam imperito. 
Nemo enim rei alicujus naturam, in ipſa re, recte aut fe. 
liciter perſcrutatur verum poſt laborioſam experimento- 
rum variationem, non acquieſcit, ſed invenit quod ulterius 
| Ran Baconus De Rog. Sc. Pref, . 
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and producing, by an exertion of his will, 

all the various phznomena of the material 
ſyſtem. This firſt and "univerſal Cauſe, 
however, in the ordinary adminiſtration of 
his providence; hath condeſcended to em- 
ploy Second Cauſes as the inſtruments of his 
| will 2 K W be acts; which. ſecond wok 
jen e i brech pen of his rede, 
by general Laws: And to trace the hand of 
the Almighty through all his works, to in- 
veſtigate theſe general Cauſes and to erect 
them into the Laws of Phyfies, is the ſublime, 


the gelectahle, and; honqurable employment 
of the Natural Philoſopher# s 

From different Experiments and Obſcene 
tions made. on the lame individual ſubject, 


and from the ſame Experiments and Obſerva- 
tions made on different 8 of the fame 
Kind, by comparing and judging he diſcovers 
lame Ante Confer os Elan which. 


nee 


8 Nebtbilud plitloſophis Srivdbyf ut a Phanominis et 
pete ag hen Canfas progrediatur; atque inde ad 
Cauſarum iſtarum Cauſas, et fic deinceps, donec ad Pri- 
mam 'Cauſain perveniiaty r. 18097 in! Edit. Newt, Op, 
Pr 1 

after 


of © D KY. TH». 2385 


/ 
after carefully diſtinguiſhing and rejecting ali 
contradictory inftances that occur, he finds 
tommon to many. And thus from many col. 
lateral compariſons and judgments formed 
upon Particulars he aſcends to Generale; 
and, by a repetition of the ſame induſtrious 
proceſs and laborious inveſtigation, he ad- 
vances from general to more generul, till at 
laſt he is enabled to form a few of the 191 
general, with their attributes and operations, 
into AxtoMs” or SECONDARY PRINCIPLES; 
which are the well-founded Laws enacted 
and enforced by the God of Natute,! Oy 


15312 Ane 
Py $73 +454 448 ð 
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This Method — REASONING, . Fe 
en 'Experimeine' at Obſervation; by which 


w Secundum nos, axiomata continenter et gradatinn 
excitantur, ut nonniſi poſtremo loco ad generaliffima Ve- 
niatur : Ea vero generalifima evadunt, non notionalia, 
ſed bene terminata ; et talia quæ natura ut revera fibi no- 
tiora agnoſcat, queque. rebus LS in medullisr Be- | 
conus de Augm, Sc. Præf. | 

See Noy. Org. lib. i. p. 302 I 8 

Ad yeram philoſopbiam pertinet rerum "naturas ex 
920 bs vere ni derivare : eas vero o Leger querere, 
4 vibus voluit ſummus ; Opifex | hunc mum pulcherrimuin 

dinem Rabilfre, | non eas quibus potuit, 11 ita viſum 


kur. Cotefii Pref. in Newt. Princip. 


. 
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the general ideas and Forms *. of Natural 
Philoſophy are invented, is purely and exclu- 
fively InpucTIve. 'The Schools are not 
the theatre in which this philoſophical logic 
is diſplayed.? It does not delight in external 
appearance, and oſtentatious formality. It re- 
tires from the clamour of verbal diſputation 
Into the retreat of the Elaboratory and Ob- 
ſervatory, where, in ſilent inveſtigation, it lays 
the foundation of ſubſtantial learning. And, 
as. It mixes with Experiment and Obſerva- 


w- * * | '* ; & ” A 
Ns 1 T7 7 | "4 Af 3742 ö — $ H 
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K Tnquiltio formarum ſic procedit ; ? ſuper naturam das 
tum primo facienda eſt comparentia ad intellectum omnium 
Anſtantiarum notarum, quæ in eadem natura conveniunt, 
— 4 per materias licet diſſimillimas. Atque hujuſmodi collectio 
facienda eſt hiſtotice, abſque contemplatione prefeſting 
aut ſubtilitate aliqua majore. Bacon. Nov. Org. lib, ii. 
Aph, xi. Es 
1 Rejicimvszgitur ſyllogiſmum ; neque id ſolum quoad 
principia, (ad quæ nec adhibent) ſed etiam quoad propo- 
ſitiones medias ; quas « educit ſane atque parturit, utcun- 
que ſyllogiſmus ; ; ſed operum ſteriles et a practica remotas 
et plane quoad partem activam ſcientiarum i incompetentes. 
Quamvis igitur relinquamus ſyllogiſmo et, hujuſmodi de- 
monſtrationibus famoſis et jaRatis, juriſdictionem i in artes 
populares et o pinabiles, (nil enim in hac parte movemus; 
tamen ad naturam rerum, inductione per omnia et tam ad 
minores PR 985 x Fee en By 
1 8 Sc. Fræf, e 


4 * 0 " 


tion, 


Wd iS) 
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WW tion, it is - incapable- of being adequately 
diſplayed by words, but is beſt ſeen and un- 
derſtood by attending it in the act, and pur- 
ſuing it e OY! 4 32 of the e 
progreſſi on, 2 


Such is the genuine Logic of Phyſical 
learning; not that which was employed by 
the ancient philoſophers the diſciples of Py- 
thagoras and the Lycæum, who, (to ſpeak 
with all reverence of theſe exalted characters, 
and to think of them with all the gratitude 
due to their uſeful labours, without being a 
flave_ to their authority,”) , in haſte. to in- 
* in n Athena? Ger nb Te” 122 
from hee pod invented, "by % 
overlooked the true ground-work of all 
_ : "philoſophy l | and Indue- 


„* Pro certo habeant komiiles non ſez nos ener aut 
placiti, ſed utilitatis et amplitudinis butane fundaments: 
moliri, Baconus De Augm. Sc. Pref. 10; 


Cum toti Rar in rerum nominibus, non in ipſis . 
| $ermonem. quendam Philoſophicum cenſendi ſunt adin- 
veniſſe, Philoſophiam tradidiſſe non ſunt cenſendi. Co- 
8 in e e Kon „ 0 


tion . 
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ton,“ and erected their  own' Notions and 
Hypotheſes into arbitrary Principles,” about 
which their Syllogiſms, which were no bet- 
ter than ſophiſms, might turn with eafe; and 
entertain them with a brood of falſe theories, 
Which they honoured. and embraced, as the 
moſt ſubſtantial truths. 6015 36 i 


I. ww „ %e » 


* Ne a r f 3 15 b | 20 - 4 
* 2 +3 xs {14 35 1 8 in #4 2.4% 3 4 


e r indodtene vero dialectiei yix ferio'cogitaſſe viden- 
tur; levi mentione eam tranſmittentes et ad "TONER 
alot properantes, De Augm. Sc. Præf. $44 


Itaque ordo quoque demonſtrandi plane . 
Adhue enim res ita geri conſuevit z ut a ſenſu et particu- 
laribus primo loco ad maxime generalia advoletur, tan- 
quam ad polos fixos, circa quos difputationes vertaritur ; 
ab illis cetera per media deriventur: Via cęrte compen- 
diaria, ſed præcipiti; et ad naturam impervia, ad. diſpu- 
tationes vero proclivi et accomm̃odata. Ibid, . 
* The Phyſics of Ariſtotle are full of thoſe v * very ſelf- 
creations which he ſo —_y eenſures in the  Pythagorean 
ſehoal. Oi jaiv By van Naehe rag pv Bexnis 
N Toic exit lernen Mürren 100 ouανοE N. 
To 9 air, 5. ee; au rag BK tf ei d wp. - 
Atyorray Km 46). TOP ylen Rune. 1 ect , 
| Terr; TE yup Toy Agarhr. x) reg! I% 7878 Gig, 5. e 
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Philoſophically conducted the Experi- 


mental and Inductive proceſs. was too pain- 


ful for then leiſurely, and too filent for the 
loquacious, diſpoſition of the Athenian 
Schools ; and, what was moſt its enemy, 
tog humiliating to chat philoſophic pride 
unconſcious. of philoſophy, by which they 
held the hyman Mind in a kind of adoration, 
perſuaded, that by its native powers and in- 
dependent action upon itſelf, particularly 
when aided by a Logic which aſſumed to be 
an univerſal and unerring guide, it was blo 
to find and amp chend all truth,” - de 


ras 28 arri rope, 2101 045 ee nas tra- 
Wn K irs T& EVUTiSY TAY GT, Xa HARD 1 ret 
wiel ot AGyois df. Metaph. lib. i. cap. vii. 
which ſelf-creations one of his commentators treats in 
theſe contemptuous words; Novis ſuis inyentis, tanquam 


ſimiæ ſuis catulis, delectantur. Joan. Ludov. Haver. 


* Utcunque enim homines ſibi placeant et in admira- 


tionem mentis humanæ ac fere adorationem ruant, illud 


certifimum eſt ; ſicut ſpeculum inæquale rerum radios ex 
figura et ſectione propria immutat; ita et mentem, cum 


_ a rebus per ſenſum patitur, in notionibus ſyis expediendis 
et comminiſcendis, baud optima fide rerum naturæ ſuam 


naturam inſerere et inmiſcere. An De gs ny 


Praf. 


Oui vers Philaſophima Pringipia Legeſque rerum fola 
mentis vi et interna ratienis lumine fretum, invenire — 
poſſe 
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The Inductive Logic has, indeed, much 
bhumbler pretenſions, but more efficient o- 
perations, ſtooping from the high pteſump- 
tion of the mind thus raiſed upon the wings 
of an imaginary perfection, to the manual 

and acular examination of the meaneſt par- 
tieulars in the univerſe, for the ground of i its 
proceedings: and, ſo far from having ad- 
vanced to a ſtate of perfection, it was in 
their day in its tendereſt infancy, and, from 
the obſtacles thrown in its way by its proud 
opponent, continues at the preſent in a ſtate 
of flow progreſſion. In the field of Natural 
Philoſophy i it has before it ſuch a yaſt extent 
and variety of ground, as is ſufficient to em - 
ploy the joint and confederated labours of 
philoſophers of different ages and countries, 
affiſted by the lary eſt collections and beſt ar- 
rangeiments. of N atgral, Hiſtory," which LY 
1 113 oteobe 519} 
poſſe confidit; ne pation: 100 rue mates ex ne- 
ceſſitate fuiſſe, Legeſque propoſitas ex eadem neceſſitate 
ſequi; vel, ſi per voluntatem Dei conſtitus fit ordo Natu- 
ræ, ſe tamen chomuncionem pee, quid optimum 


factu ſit enn habere. Coteſii Pref, in Newt; 
N e 7 14 1 


* — 


Phænomena Univerſi; hoe eſt; omnigena experien- 
thy atque hiſtoria naturalis, . "__ quz 'poſſit 
i elſe 
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the proper foundation of Natural Philoſophy. 
From this ground Experience takes its low 
but ſteady « courſe. It ficſt * lights the candle, 
and then by that candle ſhews the way, 
« beginning with regular and well- conducted 
c Experiments, not ſuch as are vague and pre- 
poſterous, from which it derives Axioms, 
* and then from Axioms well eſtabliſhed, 

L deſcends to new Experiments.” N ye - 


The more numerous and extenſive the 
Experiments and Obſervations are from 


eſſe ad n ohiloſophiam bears, Naik 
enim excellens aliqua demonſtrandi via, five; naturam in- 
terpretandi forma; ut mentem ab errore et lapſu defendere 
ac ſuſtinere, ita ei materiam ad ſciendum præbere et ſub- 
miniſtrare, polit. Verum iis, quibus non conjicere et ha- 
riolari, fed invenire et ſcire propoſitum eſt 3. quique non 
fimiolas et fabulas mundorum comminiſci, ſed hujus ipſius 
veri mundi naturam introſpicere et velut diſſecare in anĩ- 
mo habent; omnia a rebus ipſis petenda ſunt. Neque 
hhuic Jabori et inquiſitioni ac mundanæ perambulationi, 
ulla ingenii aut meditationis aut argumentationis ſubſtitu- 
tio, aut compenſatio ſufficere poteſt ; non ſi omnia omnium 
ingenia coierint. Baconus De Augm. Sc. Præf. 
_ + Verus experientiæ ordo primo lumen accendit, deinde 
per lumen iter demonſtrat, incipiendo ab Experientia or- 
dinata et digeſta, et minime præpoſtera et erratica, atque 
ex ea educendo Axiomata; z atque ex Axiomatis conſtitutis 
experimenta Mi Baconi Nov. Org. lib. i i. 2 055 82. 
n 200054 : 16, 
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F42 
which Inductive Reaſoning draws the Jeni. 


ral conclufion, the more certain will the Ax- 


io be, as ſtanding upon a wider and firmer 


bottom; but, however numerous and exten- 
five, they muſt of neceflity come ſhort of the 
number and extent of Nature, which, in 
ſome caſes, by its immenſity will defeat all 


poffibility of their co-extenſion, and, in o- 


thers, by its diſtance lies out of the reach 
of their immediate application. In order, 


therefore, to make his Law of general uſe, 
and to ſtretch it over the whole extent of 


Nature, the Philoſopher is obliged to have 


recourſe to Av ALOGY, by which he can 


lengthen out his Inductions, which are pro- 
perly confined to the number of Experiments 


and Obſervations actually made, to all other 


particulars of the ſame kind, concluding the 
Axiom to hold good | of all, * and hat not 


„Re gulæ Philofoptandt n 
Neg. 2. Effectuum Naturalium gude an e- 
dem aſſignandæ ſunt Cauſæ, quatenus fieri poteſt. 
Reg: 3. 
nequeunt quzque omnibus corporibus competunt in qui- 


bus experimenta inſtituere licet, pro er Moe peru 
univerſorum habendæ ſunt. 


Nam Qtialitates- corporum non nit per expetiinetita 


innotefcunt ; ideoque generalia ſtatuendæ ſunt quotquot 


cum 


Qualitates Corporum quæ intendi et remitti 
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only for the preſent, but alſo for the future, 
till it either be farther confirmed and recti- 
fied, or. elſe contradicted, by better Experi- 
ments MPs 1 a more extenſive! and ple 
Induction.” DUTT CLIN EIES 0 91 1 5711 

This is Jig juſtand philoſophic MeTuon 
oF REASONENG which ſound Logic pre- 
ſctibes: in this as well as in other parts of 
Learning, by which, through the flow but 


== certain road of Experiment and' Obſervation; 


the mind aſcends from Appearances to Qua- 
lities, from Effects to Cauſes, and, by a 

fair Id p TIN from many particular ſub- 
jects extended by Ax AL OY, forms GEN R 
RAL PROPOSITIONS concerning the powers 
and propertics of Phyiical 1 


cum experimentis ER ER quadrant,—Non a Natura 
ANALOGIA recedendum eſt, cum ea ſimplex eſſe ſoleat et 


ſibi ſemper conſona. Et hoc eſt fundamentum Philoſo- 
phiæ totius. 


u Reg. 4. In Philoſophia Experimentati Propoſitiones ex 
phænomenis per Inductionem collectæ, non obſtantibus 
contrariis hypotheſibus, pro veris aut accurate, aut quam 
proxime haberi debent, donec alia occurrerint phæno- 
mena per quæ aut aocurationes'reddentur, aut exceptio- 
eee Newtoni Ptincip. lib, iii. 
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Wurn the SECONDARY Pri INCEP L Es, 
which conſtitute the Laws of Phyſics, are 
thus Inductively and Analogically eſtabliſhed, 
the proper uſe of SYLLoG18M, in ſubjects of 
Natural Philoſophy, is very ſimple, and con- 
fined within a narrow circuit. This is only 
to reduce the particular Phenomena that oc- 
cur under the General Propofitions, for the 
truth of which they will account by com- 
municating their own, and preſent us at once 
with new and uſeful inventions :” All which 
is, indeed, properly and effectually done 
by a mere Superinduction of the Principle, or 
by the application of the general Law to the 
particular inſtances to which it belongs; and 
that without the formality of a ſingle Syllo- 
giſm, which in the opinion of the father of 
Philoſophers, is not only uſeleſs but inju- 
rious in ſubjects of philoſophical diſquiſition. 


.* Axiomata recte inventa tota agmina operum ſecum 

| Dots atque opera non ſparſim ſed confeſtim 2 
Baconus De Augm. Sc. | 

= Nos demonſtrationem per Seiden rejicimus, 

and confuſius agat et naturam emittit e manibus. Ta- 

metſi enim nemini dubium eſſe poſſit, quin, quæ in medio 

KO; termino 
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After the General Propgfitions are con- 
ſtructed, men who are born with Definitions in 
their mouths, and bred up in the formalities 
of Mood and Figure, may, indeed, entertain 
themſelves and others by playing at Sopbhiſins 
and Syllagiſins, as children do at Hide and See: 
but, as from the latter we do not expect 
much uſeful work, ſo from the former we 
may deſpair of receiving either additional 
Principles or new Inventions. This idle game 
has been uſeleſsly played for many ages.“ 
Their maſter of the Lycæum ſyllogized be- 
fore them to little e beſides that 1 


termino, conveniunt, a et inter ſe conveniant ; (quod « & 
mathematicæ cujuſdam certitudinis:) nihilominus hoc 
ſubeſt fraudis, quod ſyllogiſmus ex propoſitionibus con- 
ſet, propoſitiones ex verbis, verba autem notionem teſſe- 
ræ et ſigna ſint. Itaque, fi notiones ipſæ mentis (que 
verborum quaſi anima ſunt et totius hujuſmodi ſtructure = 
ac fabrice baſis) male ac temere a rebus abſtractæ et vagæ, 
nec ſatis definitæ et circumſcriptz, denique multis modis 
vitioſæ fuerint, omnia ruunt. Baconus De Augm. Sc. 
Præf. 8 i 

„ Si quis in omnem illam librorum varietatem, qua 
artes et ſeientiæ exultant, diligentius introſpiciat, ubique 
inveniet ejuſdem rei repetitiones infinitas, tractandi modis 
diverſas, inventione præoccupatas; ut omnia primo in- 


tuitu numeroſa, facto examine, pauea reperiantur. | De 
Wen Sc. Pref, | ” 


K pro- 
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promoting perpetual diſputation,* and that 
of checking all uſeful and experimental 
' enquiry, arrogating an implicit obedience 
to a falſe philoſophy by a ſpecies of tyranny 
hitherto unexampled in the annals of man- 
kind. And, if it would not ſpoil their di- 
verſion by ſhocking their devotion to the 
Logic of that gratuitous and hypothetical rea- 
ſoner, I would beg leave to lay before them 
what a true philoſopher and logician thought 
of their employment. Let men know this 
-* as a certain truth, that all ſubtlety of diſ- 
putation and diſcourſe of reaſon, if it be 
only applied after Axioms are invented, is 
| too late and indeed prepoſterous and that 
© the true and proper time for ſubtlety, or 
at leaſt the principle time, is that which is 
c employed in making Experiments, and from 
them in forming Axioms. For that other 
* ſubtlety es Heroine and catches at nature, 


Et de utilitate aperte dicendum eſt; ſapientiam iſtam, 
quam a Græcis potiſſimum hauſimus, pueritiam quandam 
ſcientiæ videri, atque habere quod proprium eſt puerorum; 
ut ad garriendum prompta, ad generandum invalida et 
immatura ſit. Controverſiarum enim ferax, e ef- 
fœta eſt. Ibid. in eodem loco. 5 


« but 


t but can never ſeize or lay hold of it.“ 
When they diſpute however from principles 
which are better founded than the dreams 
and hypotheſes of Ariſtotle, logicians would, 
do well to recollect that in Phyſical Syllo- 
giſms the minor Propoſitions are not general 
but particular, a circumſtance which, phi- 
loſophically weighed, might put a ſhort pe- 
riod to their Diſputations, however tenacious 
men attached to forms and diſciplines may 
be of their ancient privileges, and however 
willing to wreſt every thing to them and 
them to every thing, and to conſider their 
uſe and application as univerſal. 


Bur, though the common ſyllogiſtic Lo- 
gic can lend no uſeful aſſiſtance to Phyſical 
learning, either in its advancement or com- 


Hoc vero ſciant homines pro certo, omnem ſubtili- 
tatem diſputationum et diſcutſuum mentis, ſi adhibeatur 
tantum poſt axiomata inventa, ſeram eſſe et præpoſteram; 
et ſubtilitatis tempus verum ac proprium, aut ſaltem præ- 
cipuum, verſari in penſitanda experientia, et inde con- 
ſtituendis axiomatibus: Nam illa altera ſubtilitas naturam 
prenſat et captat, ſed nunquam apprehendit aut capit. 
Nov. Org. lib. i i. Aph. 121. 
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munication ; as there is, perhaps, nothing 
in Nature without rule and meaſure, if 
philoſophers can find them out, MAT HE 
MAT Tc is its moſt uſeful friend and. band 
maid. 

The ſubject of pure Mathematics are the 
ideal Forms of Quantity ſeparated from body 


by an act of mind. The ſubject of Phyſics 


are the Qualities, Cauſes and Affections of 
things as they exiſt in body, and produce, by 
that exiſtence, various Phenomena and EN 
fefts. To account for theſe Phenomena and 
Effects, as a ſcience, by redueing them un- 

der the general Laws of Nature, Phyſies 
from Experiments by Induction derives its 
general Forms, and from them erects philo- 
ſophical Axioms: andliit is in the applioation 
of the Fornis of Quantity to the Forms of 
Quality, wherever they are capable of ac- 


curate menſuration, that Mathematical ſo . 


advantageouſly applies to the elucidation. and 
promotion of 'Phyſical earning. In all theſe 
caſes it is of moſt eſſential uſe both in the 
act of deriving the general Lau and Prin- 

ciples of I" from Experiments and Phæ- 
nomena; 
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nomena, ; and alſo, after they are eſtabliſhed, 
it is equally uſeful in calculating all their 
particular Operations and Effects, which are 
the other Phænomena, and in adopting them, 
with the utmoſt addreſs and ingenuity, to the 
uſe as well as elegance of civil, ſocial, and 
domeſtic life, „ 
Mor fox is a general Form of great i in- 
fluence and extent in the wonderful mechan- 
iſm and economy of nature, to which the 
Forms of Number and Figure apply, as an 
affection of various ſubjects, and capable of 
various menſuration. They begin with the 
moving power conſidered as a ſecond Cauſe 
(for with the Firſt ſtupendous Cauſe natural 
Philoſophy has no direct concern ;) or, if 
the phyſical Cauſe cannot be properly aſcer- 
tained from experiment and obſervation, 
which too often happens, they take a general 
Phenomenon * eſtabliſhed on their autho- 
rity, which will ſufficiently ſupply its place. 


b Naturz vires legeſque virium ſimpliciores ex ſelectis 
quibuſdam phenomenis per Analyſin deducunt, ex quibus 
deinde per Syntheſin reliquorum conſtitutionem tradunt. 
Coteſii Præf. in Newtonii Princip. 


A 
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Upon this experimental foundation, they cal- 


culate the force, or the quantity of motion 
produced ; they account for the different 
kinds of that motion; ; they ſhew how their 
are- mixed and compounded, what direction and 
velocity they will conſequently have; and 
they demonſtrate the times and periods in 
which they are reſpeCtively performed. 

From this application of Geometry and 


Numbers to the Motion of bodies on the 


ſurface of the earth, we derive the philoſophy 
of Mechanics: By their application to the 
Motion of the heavenly bodies, we riſe to 


the philoſophy of Aſtronomy : And to their 


application to the Motion of various ſounds, 
we are indebted for the fundamental part of 
the philoſophy of Muſic. All which uſeful 
and liberal departments of learning, with ſome 


© Mechanica rationalis erit ſcientia Motuum quæ ex Vi- 
ribus quibuſcumque reſultant, et Virium quæ ad motys 
quoſcunque requiruntur, accurate propoſita, et demon- 
a Newtoni Pref. in Princip. 
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others, ſo far as the Forms of Quantity are 
concerned, may be allowed to partake of the 
nature and preciſion of Mathematical ſcience.* 


Thus we ſee with pleaſure and advantage 
theſe two kindred ſciences, both of which 
are originally derived from Body, meeting 
together in a kind of connubial union,“ and 
producing a Philoſophy which conſtitutes the 
richeſt and brighteſt gem in the crown of 
human learning, 


* Mixta habet pro ſubjecto axiomata et portiones phy- 
ſicas: Quantitatem autem conſiderat, quatenus eſt ad ea 
elucidanda, et demonſtranda, et actuanda, auxiliaris. 


Multæ ſiquidem naturæ partes, nec ſatis ſubtiliter com- 
prehendi, nec ſatis perſpicue demonſtrari, nec ſatis dextere 
et certo ad uſum accommodari poſſint, ſine ope et inter- 
ventu mathematicæ. Cujus generis ſunt perſpectiva, mu- 
ſica, aſtronomia, coſmographia, architettura, machinaria 
et nonnullæ aliz, Baconus de Augm. Sc, lib. iii. cap. 6, 
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This friendly mixture and alliance of Phy- 
fics and Mathematics, from which ſo much 
honour and advantage are derived to the cauſe 
of phyſical truth, is a piece of fine philoſo- 
phy, which, whether it was ſpeculately un- 


derſtood by the great Newton, whoſe labours, 
founded on the connection, produced ſo many 


ſplendid diſcoveries, is well explained by 


Ariſtotle, s whoſe Phyſics are little better than 
a heap of vain hypotheſes — an illuſtrious 
proof, that the perfection of ſcience is never 
to be raiſed from its foutidation by the ex- 


ertions of a ſingle genius, however powerful 


and extenfive ; but muſt advance, through 


ſeveral ſtages of improvement, on the labours 
of many : at the ſame time that it is a point- 
ed admonition to every later philoſopher, to 
avail himſelf of the diſcoveries of his 1 
ceſſors. 
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It is, however, a truth to be acknow- 
ledged and lamented, that the genius of one 
philoſopher being either inſenſibly warped or 
voluntarily enflaved by the authority of an- 
other, is a circumſtance which has often 
thwarted the advancement of knowledge, and 
always proved an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
the progreſs and ſucceſs of learning : and one 
of the moſt difficult and important taſks under 
which every improver of ſcience has to la- 
bour, however independent in his ſpirit and 
ingenuous in his views, is to know, what of 
the works of his predeceſſors to adopt, and 
what to reject. This is a field which it is 
neceſſary to cultivate, but which is of moſt 

critical and important determination ; in 
which judgment is often embarraſſed, and 
genius perplexed ; and in which memory and 
prejudice too often uſurp their place : and, 
fince he put in execution the precepts, and 
followed the directions of the organum of an 
abler logician, we may have cauſe to rejoice 
upon the whole, that our great Engliſh phi- 
loſopher was rio more converſant in ys works 
of the Peripatetic, 
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It was neither from the Principles nor Rea- 
ſoning, neither from the Logicn or Practice 
of Ariſtotle, (which two laſt ſeldom, if ever, 
coincided in effect,) that Newton aſtoniſhed. 
the world with ſuch a brilliant train of Aſtro- 
nomical diſcoveries and calculations; which, 
in addition to the other philoſophical invent- 
ions and improvements of that extraordinary 
genius, whilſt they reffect the higheſt honour 
on the country which gave him birth and 
education, haye immortalized his name and 
memory, The Logic, which directed his 
phyſical reſearches, pointed out to him a 
more humble and laborious, but a more. ho- 
nourable and ſucceſsful, road to truth. From 
the i ingenious fictions and plauſible inventions 
of the Stagyrite, and from the formal but 
feeble diſputations of his weaker followers, 
it brought him down to the labour of expe- 
riment and actual obſervation. Out of the 
wilds of 1 imagination, it Jed him to cultivate 
the field of nature: and from mental ſpecu- 


lations, it drew down his attention to manual 
operations, 


By 
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By Experiments ingeniouſly made and ac- 


curately obſerved he took the true phænomena 


of Motion as generated by the powers of Gra- 
vity, Elaſticity, the Ręſiſtence of fluids and the 
like; and analyſed the Forces by which it is 
produced, and of which it is compounded.“ 
To theſe Forces be applied his ſublime Geo- 


metry, which ſcience he advanced much be- 
yond the fartheſt reach of all former mathe- 


maticians, and by which he demonſtrated the 
phznomena of all the Curves deſcribed, and 
Motions performed by Projectiles, in every 
hypotheſes that could be framed. 


From the aſtronomical Obſervations of 


Copernicus and the Rules and conjectures of 
Kepler, two of the ableſt aſtronomers before 
him, he found the Planets revolving round 


their reſpective centres in Curves and Motjong 


> All improvement in learning is progreſſs ve; and phi. 


loſophers are never diſhonoured by availing themſelves of 
the inventions of their predeceſſors or contemporaries. 


Galilzo obſerved the velacity of falling bodies to increaſe in the 
duplicate ratio of the time; and that Projectiles move in a 


Parabola: and Sir Chriftopher Wren found the equability of 
motion by experiments on pendulums. See the Scholium 
at the end of the ſixth Corollary of Newton' s Principia. 
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exactly SIMILAR or the SAME; and by a 
bold and ſublime ANALOG Y, which made 
him the firſt aſtronomer in the world, from 
his theory of Projettiles, experimentally 
founded and geometrically confirmed, he 
raiſed his philoſophy to the celeſtial Bodies, 
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i Non a Naturæ Analogia recedendum eſt, cum ea ſin- 
plex eſſe ſoleat, et ſibi conſona, - et hoc eſt fundamentum 
Philoſophiæ totius. Newtoni Regula T lib. 
iii. Princip. 

Concluſiones precedentes huic innituntur Axiomati 
« Effeftuum ſcilicet ejuſdem generis, quorum nempe que 
cognoſcuntur proprietates edem ſunt, eaſdem eſſe cauſas 
© et eaſdem eſſe proprietates quæ nondum cognoſcuntur it 
&c.—In hac regula fundatur omnis philoſophia, quippe, 
qua ſublata, nihil affirmare poſſemus de untver ſi 5, Coteſii 
Pref. in Newtoni Princip. 


* Fadem ratione qua Projectile vi gravitatis in orbem 
flecti poſſet et terram totam cireumire, poteſt et Luna vel 
vi gravitatis, fi modo gravis fit, vel alia quacunque vi qua 
in terram urgeatur, retrahi ſemper a curſu rectilineo terram 
verſus et in orbem ſuum flecti: et abſque tali vi Luna in 
orbe ſuo reteneri non poteſt. Hæc vis, fi ju/to minor eſſet, 
non ſatis flecteret Lunam a curſu rectilineo: fi juſſa major, 
plus ſatis flecteret, ac de orbe terram verſus deduceret. 
Requiritur quippe ut fit jaſſæ magnitudinis ; et Mathema- 
ticorum eſt invenire Vim, qua corpus in dato quovis orbe 
data cum velocitate accurate retineri poſſit; et viciſſim 

Invenite Viam curvilineam, in quam corpus e dato quovis 
loco data cum velocitate egreſſum data vi ane. News+ 
toni Principio Mathem. Def. v. 
Without 
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applying to them the ſame Forces and Ma- 
thematical calculations, for the phænomena 


Without detracting from the merit of Sir Iſaac Newton 
as an Aſtronomer, which is ſo great that nothing can di- 
miniſh it, truth and juſtice require it ſhould be acknow- 
ledged, that the Application of Prejectile to Celgftial Mo- 
tion, which he improved to ſuch wonderful and important | 
purpoſes, was made by one before him. 
Certiſſimum hoc eſt et ab omnibus conceſſum, motum 
e planetarum verum nec eſſe perfecte circularem, neque 
'* perfette æqualem. Teſtantur enim obſervationes, idque 
© ultra omnem difputationem, figuram orbitæ planetariæ 
c eſſe Ellipticam five ovalem, et a ciroulo deficientem; 
motumque ejus in hoe Elliptico inæqualem eſſe, et pro 
diſtantia ſua a Sole intendi ac remitti. Ultro ſe offerunt 
cauſæ Phyſicz et naturales, quæ talem motum neceſſi- 
'© tate Geometrica deſcribunt, Per cauſas Phyſicas veritati 
ſatisfaciamus; ut enim Planeta legibus magneticis mo- 
veatur, quid quæſo impedit, cum idem in aliis exemplis 
aperte videamus ? Projiciatur plumbum aliquod in al- 
tum, ſurgit primo velociter, deinde tardius, dum tandem 
© Pativnarium in terram recidat continuo velocitatis incre- 
nmento, atque ita motum librationis deſeribit.— Oritur ea 
libratio in linea recta ex pugna virtutis illius quam manus 
tus illi infudit, una cum virtute telluris magnetica, qua 


omnia gravia ad ſe attrahit, ut magnes ferrum. Nihil 


hic opus eſt, ut circulos neſcio-quos in ære ſomniemus, 
| © ubi cauſam rlarkitatdin ante oculos habemus. Et quæſo 
© quideft quod in motu Planetarum, ubi eadem commo- 
ditas non deeſt, cauſam veram a Natura ipſa tot exemplis 
3 confirmatum, | fictitio circulorum ſomnio commutare- 


mus.“ 'Jeremiz Horroccii Liverpolienſis Opera Poſthu- 
ma Diſp. Vi. Ap. t. 


— 


When 
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of which they moſt exactly and wonderfully 
accounted, 


When we compare this extract with that above, and 

indeed with the whole plan of his Principia, we cannot 
help concluding that Sir Iſaac Newton made theſe broad 
and pointed hints of Mr. Horrockes, the baſis of his Aſtro- 

nomy. He acknowledges this philoſopher, who died about 
the year that he was born, to have been the firſt who diſ- 
covered the Moon's motion to be in an ellipſe about. the 
Earth in the lower focus; and that this invention was im- 
proved by Halley, who put the center of the Ellipſe in an 
Epicyle with its center revolving uniformly about the 
Earth, from whence the inequality of the progreſs and 
regreſs of the apogee, and in the quantity of eccentri- 
city is deduced. [See Princip. lib. iii. prop. 35 Schol.] 
The philoſophical tract alluded to by Sir Iſaac is entitled 
Nova. theorea Lune publiſhed after the author's death by 
Dr. Wallis; and in the ſame publication is that other 
tract De Motu Siderum, from which the extract above is 
taken, and which our great Aſtronomer muſt undoubtedly 
have ſeen, as he was particularly converſant with every 
thing that came from or through the hands of Dr. Wallis. 
This philoſopher was the firſt who, in 1639, after de- 
teſting the fallacies of the Lambergian tables and correct- 
ing them, by the uſe of Kepler's which he improved, cal- 
culated and took the obſervation of that rare and deciſive 
Phænomenon the Tranſit of Venus, in which Kepler had 
failed. This important obſervation, by which the Sun's 
_ parallax and diſtance from the Earth are more juſtly aſ- 
certained, he publiſhed in a work entitled De Venere in 
Sole viſa, a few weeks before his death; and he had a much 
greater work in hand in which he had made conſiderable 
you The "ow of this Was, in , the fft part, to 
refute 
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By this theory founded and eſtabliſhed in 
Prajectile Motion, and thence, by a vaſt ex- 


refute the hypotheſes of Lamberg by which he had been miſ- 
led; which is the work collected and publiſhed by Dr. 
Wallis: And the ſecond part was much more important 
intending to found a NRW PHLOSO HV upon the baſis of 
ſound Experiment and accurate Obſervation, in which he 
adopted the Keplerian hypotheſes corrected and improved. 
But, though he had made ſuch advances in this New Phi- 
loſophy as from it to calculate and conſtruct an Ephemeris, 
he had not fo adjuſted his materials and committed them 
to paper, that they could be collected and arranged for 
publication. An idea of his general ſcope may, however, 
be collected from what is incidentally: ſaid in the tract De 
motu Siderum inſerted in the publication mentioned above. 
Cauſa vera eſt phyſica, Sol nempe converſione ſui cor- 
poris reliquos planetas legibus magneticis ſecum rapit in 
© gyrum, non aliter quam Terra Lunam, nubes, et reliqua 
in altum prejecta, mignetica hae virtute ſecum circum- 
© vehit, ut doctiſſime probat Keplerus, Cauſam autem Ex- 
centricitatis male (ut mihi videtur) tradit. Illam ego 
fibris magneticis quas ille in corpore Planetarum fingit 
ttribuendam non cenſeo, ſed inertiæ eorum corporali, qua 
locum ſuum tueri conantur adverſus fortiorem Solis vir- 
© tutem. Philoſopham hanc alio tempore fuſius exponam, 
© ejuſque ope ſperare auſim, ipſum Creationis momentum 
© ex motibus cœleſtibus (ſaltem probabiliſſime) demon- 
© ſtrare. In preſens hoc ago ut ſtudioſiorum animos a vanis 
© illis et fictitiis circulorum ſomniis ad naturalem et phy- 
© ſicam magis cauſarum diſquiſitionem revocarem.— Ex- 
© empla multa dari poſſunt eorum quæ per leges naturales 
© et magneticas in circuitum rapiuntur.—Videmus Ter- 
© ram magnetica ſua vi nubes et reliqua ſurſum projecta 
"Prat N c abripere 
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ertion of mind, tranſlated to Celeſtial, he 
confirmed the-obſervations.of theſe philoſo- 


'© abripere in gyrum,—Docet igitur hic nos experientia fi- 
guram cireularem per leges magneticas generari poſſe, 
© cur-illud de ſtellis dubitemus, quod in aliis verum cerni- 
mus: Oſtendimus nos Philoſophiæ noſtræ familiare 
exemplum.—Philoſophiam noſtram ab ipſa Natura ultro 
© oblatam nos grati accepimus : fruſtra illi ad cauſas fic- 
'©titias, et pro lubitu commentas confugiunt.“ 

That every philoſopher has an abſolute right to dl 
himſelf of the labours and diſcoveries of his predeceſſors, as 
a legacy freely given him, is a privilege which philoſophy 
always claims. 'It-is, however, a tribute juſtly due to the 
memory of this extraordinary genius, whilſt we regret the 
Joſs of his more valuable works, to acknowledge from 
what has been ſaved ; that he was principally. inſtrumental 
in calling Philoſophy-out of the regions of fictitious in- 
vention, and putting her on the inveſtigation of the phyſical 
Cauſes of things from Eaperiments and Obſervations; that 
he not only made the application of :Projefile Motion to 
the analogical illuſtration of Celeſtial, but alſo aſſigned the 
Forces both Projective and Attractive on which all geome- 
trical calculations are founded; and that, without injuring 

the immortal fame of his great ſucceſſor, he may be fairly 
conſidered as the Forerunner of Newton. He mentions the 


Vis Inertia of matter in totidem verbis: and] as to the at- 


tractive force whether it be that of Magnetiſin or Gravita- 
tion, is immaterial; and, indeed Sir Iſaae himſelf, in the 
beginning of his Prineipia, is quite indifferent both as to 
its name and nature (vel Vi Gravitatis, ſi modo gravis ſit 
Luna, vel alia guacumgue Vi, qua in Terram urgeatur.) 

That every body reſpecting the Earth as its center, 
ard that every * reſpecting the Sun as its center and 
moving 


* 
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phers; demonſtrated their hypotheſes: and' 
conjectures; ; ' and enaQted, on a found found- 


moving mn ſphere, are acted upon and varied in weir mo⸗ 
tions and ſpheres, according to their reſpective diſtance, by 
ſome phyſical cauſe or cauſes from which their phæno- 
mena could be geometrically demonſtrated, was the ge- 
neral doctrine of Horrockes. Halley, obſerving the ſurfaces 
of the planetary ſpheres to be as the ſquares of their radii, 
found the force at ſeveral diſtances to act reciprocally as 
the ſquares. And Newton demonſtrated that a planet muſt 
revolve in an ellipſis about the center of force in the lower 
focus acting reciprocally as the ſquare of the diſtance, and 
that, with a radius drawn to that center, it muſt deſcribe 
areas proportionable to the times; particularizing and 
completing the Mathematical Calculation, and carrying it 
through all the celeſtial phænomena. All which might, 
probably, have been done by Horrockes, had he lived to 
execute his work : but this excellent young man, of il- 


luſtrious genius but of humble birth, died i in the year 1641 
at the age of twenty three! 


1 Kepler's firſt Rule is © That the ſame Planets deſcribe 
* equal areas in equal times: and Sir Iſaac Newton de- 
monſtrated from thence © That the Planets are attracted 
© towards the Sun as their center. Kepler” s ſecond Rule is 
© That the frvares of the periodical times are as the cubes of 
* the tranſverſe axis of their orbits and Sir Iſaac demon- 
ſtrated. * That the force is reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
© diftance; from which duplicate ratio he demonſtrated 
« the rule,” Kepler's third Rule is * That the Orbits of the 
* Planets are oval and probably elliptical, having the Sun in 
the focus and Sir Iſaac demonſtrated that the Orbits are 
really W And that the Sun is in the lower focus. 
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ation, the Laws of the whole planetary 
ſyſtem, which, on finding their truth con- 
firmed by repeated facts and continued ex- 
perience, he called the MATESNATIONC 
PRINCIPLES OF ASTRONOMY," 3 

From theſe Principles or general "Po of | 
Motion, by the fame geometrical calcu- 
lations, he deduced the ſtupendous theory of 
the elliptical orbits of the planets both pri- 
mary and ſecondary, of the ſpaces through 
which they paſs, of the different velocity 
with which they move, both in reſpect of 
each other and of themſelves i in the different 
ſtages of their ethereal journey, of their re- 
htive- times, and reſpective ſituations; and 
crowned this amazing ſyſtem of the heavens 
by his new philoſophy of the motion of the 
_ comets, of the moon, and of the ſea. 


For the mathematical foundation of his 
Aftronomy, as the effects were the ſame, he 
aſſigned the ſame or ſimilar Forces exiſting 


in 4 as the efficient cauſes both oa 


1.4 


* Princi pia eradidi a Muthematicir recepta et «t Bepiimtic 
derne confirmata, Newtoni Pref. in Princip. 
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Mechanical and Celeſtial motion." And, in- 
deed, both in the act of deriving his Princi- 
ples from the projectile phænomena, and af- 
ter wards for the purpoſe of applying them to 
the planetary, it was neceſſary to analyze the 
elliptical motion of the heayenly bodies into 
a compound of two ſimple motions in right 
lines * produced. by the action of theſe dif- 


n See his 1 Philoſophandi prefixed to the third 
book of his Principia. 

Having founded his Aſtronomy on the Analogy between 
the phænomena of Projectile and Planetary motion, from 
the phenomena he puſhed the Analogy to the forces as the 
efficient cauſes. of both. Deſpiciamus, ſays Mr. Cotes in 
his preface, © qualis- fit in terreſtribus natura Gravitatis, ut 
© deinde tutius progrediamur ubi ad corpora: ccleſtia lon- 

giſſime a ſedibus noſtris remota perventum fuerit; which 
is more fully explained in the following words; © Videamus 
jam comparatione inſtituta inter Planetarum Vires Centri- 
© petas et Vim Gravitatis, annon ejuſdem forte ſint generis. 
Ejuſdem vero generis erunt, fi deprebengainiur hinc et inde 
7 "ow edem, edemque affectiones. 

The projettive imp I given to a ſtone being the exſe | 
of its aſſent in the air, and its own :10e1ght that of its de- 
ſcent to the earth, he adopted Projection and Grauitatian or 
the Centrifugal and Centfipetal Forces, in their compound 
operation both on the Projectile and Planet, as the cauſes 
of their ſimilar motions: and theſe Forces he made che Me- 
chanical foundation of his Principia. Mechanita rationalis 
<erit ſcientia motuum qui a Viribus quibuſcunque reſultanty 
« accurate propoſita ac demonſtrata. And, after bis Princi- 
54 L 2 | pia 
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ferent Forces: and this might alſo be uſeful 
for the purpoſes of teaching and demonſtra- 
tion; juſt as we find it neceſſary, in all parts 
of ſcience, to ſeparate what in nature is inſe- 
parable, for the convenience and affiſtance of 
the underſtanding. The planetary motions 
tnay, however, be imple and uncompound, as 
they moſt probably are, (for no experiments 
can be tried in theſe diſtant regions 3) and 
the Aſtronomy of Newton, which is s only 


pia were formed, theſe and fimilar Forces are the ſubjects 
upon wrhich they were to operate in the demonſtration of 
other phænomena. Nos ea tractamus quæ ad Gravitatem, 
© Levitatem, Vim Elaſticam, Reſiſtentiam fluidorum et ejuſ- 
modi Vires, ſeu attractivas ſeu propulſivat, ſpectant; et ea 
© propter hæc noſtra tanquam Philoſophiæ Principia Mathe- 
| matica propoſuimus. Omnis enim Philoſophiz difficultas 
cin eo verſari videtur, ut a Phænomenis motuum inveſtige- 
© mus Vires Nature, deinde ab his viribus demonſtremus 
*phznomena reliqua. This is profeſſedly the deſign and 
conduct of his great aſtronomical work. Et huc ſpectant 
© Propoſitiones generales quas libro primo et ſecundo pertrac- 
ctavimus. In libro autem tertio exemplum hujus rei propos» 
c ſiumus per explicationem ſyſtematis mundani. Ibi enim 
tex phænomenis cceleſtibus, per Propoſitiones in libris pri- 
<oribus mathematice demonſtratas, derivantur Vires Gravz- 
© zatis quibus corpora ad Solem et Planetas fingulas tendunt : 
« deinde ex his Viribus, per Propoſitiones etiam Mathemati- 
$ cas, deducuntur Matus Planetarum, Conga, Lung et 
6 mT” Newtoni Pref. in TP | 8% . 
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the application of his Mathematical Princi- 
ples to their menſuration from their Analogy 
to projectile motions, did not at all require 
that the Forces of Praection and Gravitation, 

however uſeful their ſuppoſition might be, 
ſhould be aſſigned as their real exiſtent 
Cauſes. It is ſufficient for the Analogy, on 


v Sir Iſaac Newton i is, doubtleſs the firſt FT IEA 
in the world ; and his great merit conſiſts in the applica- 
tion of Ge to the phænomena of Motion, which he 
reſolved into two general powers or cauſes, for the purpoſe 
of applying his Mathematical calculations with effect to 
diſcover the Principles of Motion in general, and by them 
to demonſtrate the Phenomena of the Solar ſyſtem —A 
ſtupendous exertion of the human mind, But men who 
have gone far, have ſometimes, in the laudable zeal for 
knowledge and the perfection of their ſcience, been car- 
ried beyond the bounds of truth in attempting to go far- 
ther. It was ſufficient for the purpoſe of Aſtronomy, 
(which differs from Phyſics properly underſtood, inaſmuch 
as it conſiſts in the calculation of Effects, whatever the 
Cauſes may be,) to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of the Forces aſ- 

ſigned : for, whether a combination of the two Forces be 
the real cauſe of the celeſtial motions, does not at all affect | 
the truth and utility of the calculations founded upon 
them, which would demonſtrate the Phanomena equally 


2s well upon the hypotheſis, and be equally convincing when 


confirmed by Experience, which would croyn the ſcience. 

Thus a Geometrician can work with imaginary Forces, 
as well as with real ones; and, as an A/tronomer,, in. cal» 
culating the celeſtial motions, he had nothing to do. with 


L . _ inveſti 
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which the whole philoſophy i is founded, that 
ys Phnomen of motion are known, from 


4 


that his 2 are Mathematical, x not f ( p- 3 56. ) 
And Dr. Berkeley has well obſerved; that © what is ſaid of 
© Forces, whether attrafting or repelling, is to be regarded 
© only as a Mathematical hypotheſis, and not any thing ex, 
© iſting in nature? [Siris]. Though Sir Iſaac may be to- 
_ tally wrong as to the Cauſes, he may be totally right as to 
the Laws, of celeſtial motion, STII by fgures and 
confirmed by fads. 
To the ame Phænomena as 22 his philoſophy at. 
tributes the ſame exiſtent Cauſes, by a Maxim founded more 
in the authority of antiquity than in the truth of things. | 
To inveſtigate and aſſign the true cauſes of things is a much 
more hazardous taſk than philoſophers are willing to allow. 
| Becaufe the Curve deſcribed by a Planet is of the /ame'ſþe- 
cies, and the motion ſimilar to thofe of a Projectile, to infer 
that therefore the Cauſe is actually the ſame, is a coneluſion 
mere than the ANALoGy, on which his Aſtronomy is 
founded, either requires or warrants: for the curves of both 
are the ſame with that produced by the ſimple act of cutting 


a piece of wood of a certain ſhape in a certain direction, 


and it cannot be therefore od 23 Wat the cauſes are the | 
ang. 
5 That the Firſt Cauſe of all Motion, Projectile or Aftro: 
nomical, inceſſantly acting in his ptovidentia care, accord- 
ing to general laws, is one and the ſame, is moſt true: 
But, whether he may not move the grander wheels of his 
material ſyſtem by a more cen act of his omni potent 
mind, whilſt he produces the ſame apparent e ects or ſimilar 
motions on this earth by the operation of ſecond cauſes : Or, 
whether he does not r the heaventy motions by fe- 
cand 


— 
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experiments and obſervations, to be the ſame 
in both inſtances; that the Principles or ge- 
neral Laws, mathematically eſtabliſhed from 


the Forces of the one, are transferred to the 


Phenomena of the other; and that the proofs 
and operations deduced from theſe Princi- 
ples, in the latter caſe, are confirmed by 
Facts, and Experience, the firſt and final teſt 


of truth. And it is enough for his immortal 


honour, that his Aſtronomy, thus founded on 


Mechanics, has anticipated and predicted 


all the ftupendous revolutions of the hea- 


cond cauſes either different in themſelves, or compounded dif- 


ſerenth, from thoſe which act upon Projectiles, as no ex- 


periments can be inſtituted in theſe diſtant regions, are 
points worthy the conſideration of a philoſopher. 

But there are many motions upon the earth different 
from that of projectiles, which may probably lay the 
foundation of an Analogy to the celeſtial motions ; as that 
of Fire, which is directly oppoſite to Gravitation. We have 


heard of a foreigner, who is projecting an Aſtronomy on 


the principle of Repulſion: and our own countryman, 
the ingenious Mr, Jones, has aſſigned a principle of Pla- 
netary motion grounded an Experiment totally different 
from the Newtonian Forces; and which, if the real cauſes 
are to be given, is much more /imple, and, in many re- 


ſpects, leſs objectionable. ¶ See his Eſſay on the Feiple⸗ | 
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vens; that it has ſurmounted innumerable 
difficulties, and demonſtrated what was before 
out of the reach of human obſervation ; and 
that it has erected, upon a mathematical 
conviction, all thoſe celeſtial fats and ob- 
ſervations into a ſyſtem at once ſublime and 
luminous, 


Had this great and good man been content 
to reſt his Aſtronomy on the baſis of this 
ANALOG confirmed by repeated Facts and 
uniform Experience; and left the Cauſes 
of the celeſtial motion to Him, many of 
whoſe ways are above all human inveſtiga- 
tion, his philoſophy would have maintained 
the ſame dignity and value, equally uſeful 


The ANALOGyY, on Which Aſtronomy is founded, 
concerns properly the Phenomena and apparent Efes, and 
need not, perhaps cannot, ever extend to the real Cauſes. 
And Dr. Clarke, the learned advocate and defender of 

| Newton, in his conteſt with Leibnitz, after many a ſtrug- 
gle, was obliged to bring the matter at laſt to this ſame 

iſſue ; where he ſays, 'T hat Attraction is not a Cauſe, but 

© a Phenomenon or Effect diſcovered by experience, what- 

ever be the Cauſe of it, to which mathematical calcu- 

* lations are uſefully applied.“ p. 355 and 356. 


to 
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to all the purpoſes of civil and ſocial life, 
and equally acceptable to the contemplative 
| ſtudent; without being involved in thoſe 
abſurdities and incumbered with thoſe diffi- 
culties, which even the genius of a Newton 
was unable to ſurmount,* and which his 
followers have laboured in vain to evade or 
palliate ;* without being ſo liable to be abuſed 


2 To eſtabliſh his Projection or Centrifugal Force, ac - 
cording to his firſt Axiom, he was obliged to invent a 
perfect Vacuum But then, for his Gravitation or Centri- 
petal Force a Vacuum would not do; and he was brought 
to great difficulties, [See his letter to Dr. Bentley] and at 
laſt to the neceſſity of conjecturing a ſubtle ethereal fluid, as 
a medium, to pervade the univerſe : [See Opt. Quæſt. 18, 
T9, 20, 21.] And thus, ſays Mr. Jones, he ſolved the 

government of the created world by a No/frum, which 
6 hath never yet been underſtood, : 


# In jublice to the Newionien Philoſophy I cannot avoid 
tranſcribing the Apology, made in the Recenſion of the 
Controverſy with Leibnitz, from its laſt and ableſt Edition ; 
as it contains the ſubſtance of the defence adopted by the 
_ followers of Newton. 


Philoſophia porro, quam in Principiis ſuis atque Op- 
ticis Newtonus excoluit, eſt experimentalis : illa ſcilicet, 
quz cauſas rerum non fidentius docet, quam per experi- 
menta confirmari queant; neque implenda eſt opinationi- 
bus, quæ per phænomena nequeunt probari. Et idcirco 
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and perverted, by the artful and evil inven- 
tions of the human mind, to oblique and 


in Opticis ſuis, .res experimentis firmatas ab illis quz in- 
certæ adhuc manent diſtinxit Newtonus ; et incertas ali- 
quot ejuſmodi, ſub nem Opticorum, ut quærenda pro- 
poſuit. Eandemque ob cauſam, in Principiorum præfa- 
tione cum memoraſſet motus planetarum, cometarum, 
tunz ac maris, ceu in libro illo de Gravitatis Theoria 
deductos, hæc addidit : © Utinam cætera nature phæno- 
© mena ex Principiis Mechanicis, eodem argumentandi 
genere, derivare liceret. Nam multa me movent, ut 
nannihil ſuſpicer, ea omnia ex Viribus:quibuſdam pen- 
dere poſſe, quibus corporum particulæ, per cauſas non- 
dum cogitas, vel in ſe mutuo impelluntur, et ſecundum 
* regulares figuras cohærent, vel ab invicem fugantur, et 
© recedunt : quibus viribus ignotis, philoſophi hactenus 
naturam fruſtra tentarunt. Et ſub finem ejus libri, in 
ſecunda editione narrat; ut, præ inopia experimentorum | 
tanto negotio ſufficientium, non aggreſſus fit Jeges actio- 
num illius ſpiritus, five agentis, deſcribere, per quem ef- 
ficitur hæc attractio. Quin et eandem ob cauſam de Gra- 
vitatis cauſa nihil pronunciat; quod nulla experimenta, 
ſive phænomena, ad manum eſſent, quæ cauſam illam 
certo indicare poſſent. Atque hoc in Principiis ſuis, ſub 
ipſo initio, abunde declaraverat, his verbis: < Virium 
cauſas et ſedes phyſicas jam non expendo.“ Et paulo poſt: 
Voces Attractionis, Impreſſus, vel Propenſionis cujuſ- 
* cunque in centrum, indifferenter et pro ſe mutuo pro- 
© miſcue uſurpo ; has vires, non pbylice, ſed mathematice 
© tantum conſiderando. Unde caveat leQor, ne per hu- 
* juſmodi voces cogitet me ſpeciem vel modum actionis, 
© cauſamve aut rationem phyſicam alicubi definire ; vel 
«© centris, quæ ſunt punCta mathematica, vires vere et 
© phyiice 
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pnifter: purpoſes; and without being made 
objective to the principles and doctrines of 


* phyſice tribuere; fi Kite aut centra trahere, aut vires 


« centforum eſſe dixero. Et ſub finem Optices: Qua 
«© cauſa efficiente he attractiones ¶ ſc. gravitas, viſque 
© magnetica et electrica] peragantur, hic non inquiro. 
* Quam ego attractionem appello, fieri ſane poteſt, ut ea 
c efficiatur impulſu; vel alio aliquo modo nobis incognito. 


| © Hanc vocem attractionis ita hic accipi velim, ut in uni- 


© verſum ſolummodo vim aliquam fignificare intelligatur, 

© qua corpora ad ſe mutuo tendant ; cuicunque demum 
cauſæ attribuenda ſit illa vis: nam ex phænomenis na- 
« turz illud nos prius edoctos eſſe oportet, quænam cor- 
© pora ſe invicem attrahant, et quznam ſint leges et pro- 
c prietates iſtius attractionis, quam in id inquirere par ſit, 
© quanam efficiente cauſa peragatur attractio. Pauloque 
inferius, eaſdem attractiones tanquam vires conſiderat, 
quas in rerum natura exiſtentiam habere, licet cauſz ea- 
rum nondum fint cognitz, per phænomena conſtat ; q- 
tinguitque eas a qualitatibus occultis, quæ a 18 re- 
rum formis fluere exiſtimantur. Et in ſcholio ſub extre- 


mum Principiorum, cum gravitatis proprietates memo- 
raſſet, hæc addidit : * Rationem vero harum Gravitatis 


© proprietatum ex phænomenis nondum potui deducere ; 
et hypotheſes non fingo. Quicquid enim ex phznomenis 
© non deducitur, hypotheſis vocanda eſt; et hypotheſes, 
© ſeu metaphyſicæ, ſeu Phyſicæ, ſeu qualitatum occulta- 
rum, ſeu mechanicæ, in philoſophia experimentali locum 
non habent.— Satis eſt, quod Gravitas revera exiſtat et 
* agat ſecundum leges a nobis expoſitas, et ad corporum 
ceœleſtium et maris noſtri motus omnes ſufficiat. Jam 


vero poſt hæe omnia, quæ conſulto præmonuerat Newto- 


nus, quis non miretur, idev eum a quoquam ſugillari, 
wo 7-4-7 4 quod 


C... 
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that Religion, of which he lived in the be- 
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quod cauſas gravitatis aliarumque attractionum non per 
hypotheſes explicet ? quaſi criminis loco eſſet, certis eſſe 
contentum, incerta vero dimittere. Newtoni Opera | Edit, 


Horſcley, vol. iv. pag, 492) 4937 494- WE 

The cauſe of Newion is here pleaded with all the c cans 
dour and ability becoming the very learned and ingenious 
Editor of his works. Of Cauſes, in the great chain of na- 
ture, there are many kinds ſubordinate to each other: and, 
allowing that Sir Iſaac never intended to aſſign the phyſical 
. Cauſe of his Forces; as he made theſe . the batis of 
his Aftronomy, the queſtion ſeems to be, whether he con- 
ſidered them as exi/ent in the heavens and founded on ex- 
periment and phænomena? or whether he only ſuppoſed 
them, for the purpoſe of applying his geometrical calcula- 
tions? If he thought them really exiſlent, he aſſigned them 
as the Þhyfical cauſes of the celeſtial motions, And that he 
did ſo is, I think, clear both from himſelf and from his 
Editors. Mr. Cotes ſays in his Preface * Conſtat Planetas 
© in orbitibus ſuis retineri per Vim aliquam in ipſos, per- 

* petuo agentem, conſtat Vim illam dirigi ſemper verſus 
* orbitarum centra &c.— Ideone Gravitatis occulta cauſa 
© dicetur, eoque nomine rejicietur a philoſophia, good 
© cauſa ipſius Gravitatis occulta eſt et nondum inventa.— 
Etenim Cauſæ continuo nexu procedere ſolent a Spb 
« ſitis ad ſimpliciora. —Cauſz limplifime nulla dari poteſt 
* mechanica explicatio,” 


Sir Iſaac Newton was, certainly, much perplexed about 
his Forces. They were indiſpenſible to his Aſtronomy 
either as real or ſuppaſed : and if he had reſted the whole 
ſimply upon the Analogy between . Projedile and Celeſtial 
Motion, according to the few plain words in bis fifth 
DPeckinition © Eadem ratione qua Pod vi gravitatis in 
orbem 
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lief and practice, and in which he repoſed 
his dying _ AE 


« otbem ſlecti poſſet, et totam terrara circumite, poſſet et 
Luna, fi modo gravis fit, vel alia guacunque vi, without 
ſaying any more, he would have ſaved himſelf and fol- 
lowers much diffculty and trouble, and have fixed his 
Aſtronomy upon a foundation ſufficiently ſtrong, againſt 
which no fair objection could have been brought. 


_ Upon this part of the Newtonian Philoſophy ſome 
 Materialifts have hinged, or endeavoured to hinge, their 
abſurd and prepoſterous ſyſtem : and it is a misfortune 
ever to be lamented, in this dark and imperfect ſtate of 
things, that the Errors of great and good men, however in- 
nocent or even laudable in themſelves, (and this is one of 
the worſt pl agues of Error,) lead weaker and leſs virtuous 
minds into a labyrinth beſet with fatal miſchief. | 
Two living authors, with a view of ſubverting this 
foundation of Materialiſm and all the abſurdity and im- 
piety which it generates, have oppoſed this infirm part of 
the Philoſophy of Newton with arguments, which on both 
ſides are, I think, full and incontrovertible : but, after 
ſubverting the Forces of Attraction and Repulſion, in aſſign- 
ing what each ſuppoſes to be the true Cauſe of celeſtial 
motion, they draw two ways diametrically oppoſite to each 
other; which may probably be an omen that the true and 
proper Cauſe is not to be known. 
The Author. of Ancient Metaphyſics aſſigns a metaphyſical, 
Mr. Jones' Philoſophy a phyſical, cauſe : and, equally zeal- 
ous for the intereſts of religion, they are both the avowed 
enemies of Atheiſm. The former attempts to revive and to 
ſupport the ancient doctrine of Mind or the Deity himſelf, 
as the Fir? Cauſe, animating and moving every part of his 


material creation by an immediate influence, and . 
_ v a y 
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BuT whilſt, from this mixture and con- 


nection of Phyſic and Mathematics, philoſo- 


ally operating upon it by inceſſant impulſes.” The latter 
attributes all motion to the action of Matter upon Matter, 
© mantaining the agency of Second Cauſes, under the direc- 
© tion of God the moral Governour of the world, and the 
Primary Cauſe of all things.” 1 
They perfectly agree in allowing God, or the Univerſal 
Mind, to be the Fin and Univerfal Cauſe of all things; 
fo that, upon either ſuppoſition, the cauſe of Theiſm is ſafe: 
but the one repreſents him, in the exerciſe of his provi- 
dential government according to fixed and general laws of 
his own enacting, as operating through every part of the 
natural material ſyſtem mediately and by the in/lrumentality 
of his creatures; that is naturally, whilſt the other exhi- 


his divine power, according to general laws; which, if 
not mraculouſly,, muſt” be ſupernaturally, Which of the 
two hypotheſes redounds more to the honour of God and 
the intereſts of his Religion, as tHeir ſupporters appear to 
be actuated by the pureſt and moſt benevolent motives, is 
à queſtion I do not undertake particularly to decide. 


I muſt however obſerve, fo great in the perverſeneſs and 


obliquity of the human mind, that both, however oppo- 
ſite, have, at different periods, been twiſted to the ſup- 
port of Atheiſm. The immediate operation of the Uni- 
verſal Mind animating and actuating all matter with every 
kind of life and motion, was, by the Chaldaic and ſome old 
philoſophers, converted into the doctrine of Materialium; 
in the entertainment of which they taught whole nations 
ie by to 


bits him as acting upon all particular material ſubjects, in 
different ways, immediately and by the direct operation of 


© 2 
1 
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B. . - 
phers are deriving a train of ſublime and 
ſplendid truths, by which the heavens are 


to warſhip the element of Fire, as the ſubtleft and ſub- 
limeſt part of the: Saul of ibe world: And, under a ſimilar 
| perſuaſion, a Roman Philoſopher of great moral reputation 
has the following queſtion, * Quid eſt aliud Natura, quam 
© Deus, et divina ratio. tat Mundo et partibus ejus inſita ? 
[Seneca de Benef. lib. iv.] On the other hand, ſome 
more modern Materialiſts have founded their doctrines on 
the agency of Second Cauſes, on Matter acting upon Matter, 
by virtue, as they ſuppoſe, of its organization or other in- 
herent power, making the material world into an automaton 
moving itſelf independently of any other cauſe. And, either 
the reaſon of men or the reaſon of things is ſo totally changed, 
that, to defeat this impious and modern doctrine, the other 
and ancient is revived as the only antidote, making God 
| himſelf the fole agent, by whoſe immediate power, exclu- 
ſive of the operations and inſtrumentality of all material 
agents, the meaneſt effects are every hour produced. By 
theſe arms, we are taught, we can only obtain a complete 
triumph over Atheiſm. But, whether this triumph will be 
well founded in the event, may, I think, be left to be de- 
cided' by the judgment of Lord Bacon fu pported by the 
verdi& of Plato. Eos, qui autumant nimiam ſcientiam 
© inclinare mentem in atheiſmum, ignorantiamque ſecunda- 
rum cauſarum 'pietati erga primam obſtetricari, libenter 
com pellarem Jobi quæſtione: An oporteat mentiri pro Deo, 
vet ejus gratia dolum loqui conveniat, ut ipſi gratificemur ? 
n enim, Deum nihil operari ordinario in natura, niſi 
* per ſecundas cauſas, cujus diverſum credi ſi vellent, im- 
© poſtura mera eſſet, quaſi in gratiam Dei, et nihil aliud 
* quam authori veritatis immundam mendacii boſtiam im- 
molare. Win potius certifſimum eſt, atque experientia 
© compro- 
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enlightened from pole to pole, they ſhould 
never, in the pride of ſcience, loſe fight of 


© comprobatum; leves guſtus in philoſoph ia movere fortaſſe 
«ad atheiſmum, {ed pleniores hauſtus ad religionem redu- 
<cere. Namque in limine philoſophiæ, cum fecundz eau- 
< ſæ, tanquam ſenſibus proximæ, ingerant ſe menti huma- 
© nz, menſque ipſa in illis hæreat atque commoretur, obli- 
© vio primæ cauſz obrepere poſſit. Sin quis ulterius pergat, 
< cauſarumque dependentiam ſeriem et concatenationem, 

© atqye opera providentiæ intueatur, tunc ſecundum poeta- 
© rum mythologiam facile credet, ſummum-naturalis wing 
< annulum oU ſolii Jevis affigi. De Augm. Sc. lib. i. 
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"Between theſe two rocks of Atheiſm i is the middle way, 
in which ſound Theiſm is always to be found, which was 
pointed to both by Plato and Bacon, and in which New- 
ton, however miſhaken i in his Forces, ſecurely trod, in the 
exerciſe of philoſophy and religion. 


In this middle way the very learned Author of dale f 
Metaphyſics might reſt ſecure of his Theiſm ; and, for the 
improvement of ſound learning, he may ſafely join the in- 
genious Mr. Jones in the following ſublime and truly phi- 
Ioſophical idea, that With him who is taught that the 
© true Cod i is diſtant from, and above the world of matter, 
$ though virtually preſent 1 in it by a providential inſpection 
and ſuperintendence, the Mechaniſm of the natural. world 
vill only ſerve to enlarge his ideas, by ſetting before him 

the viſible evidence of that divine Wiſdom, which, with 
7 ſo exquiſite a contrivance and ſuch a ſim plicity of deſign, 
© hath ere . ical Conſe to the e of their 
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By ae oY nn links the great chain 
of Cauſes, and by reſolving every effect into the immediate 
and perſonal act of Deity, this learned writer ſhould re- 
flect, that he not only injures the beauty and contrivance, 
the connection and dependence ſo admirable in the œco- 
nomy of Nature, but puts a check upon the progreſs of 
Natural Philoſophy, which conſiſts entirely of an enquiry 
into ſecond cauſes ; and alſo, that, by introducing a ſort of 
© miraculous interpoſition, he is confounding the eſtabliſhed 
© order of natural things, and introducing a method of 

* philoſophizing, which would give a ſanction to every ri- 
* diculous hypotheſis that doth not quite come oy, to an 
© impoſſibility*. Ibid. p. 115. 


In allowing the Deity to a& mediately by the W 
tality of his on creation, we can be in no danger of ſup- 
poſing that Matter is poſſeſſed of thought and motion in 

itſelf, or that it is able to make and to ſupport the world: 

and the Wiſdom of God will be infinitely magnified' in 

our conception if he be found to bring about thoſe things 
© by the mechaniſm of ſecond Cauſes, to which philofo- 
phers have determined the divine power itſelf to be abſo- 

© Jutely neceſſary. And we may hence derive' the only ra- 
tional encouragement to a chearful and diligent ſtudy of 
© Nature. The Cauſes employed are few and ſimple be- 

« yond expreſſion: their Effects are infinitely various and 

* wonderful ; and to thoſe who begin upon a right found- 
© ation they will unfold themſelves every day more and 
© more; nor will the labour of man be loſt in the purſuit, | 
© till he has acquired as much knowledge of this 5 as 

will do him good | in his preſent, Kate.” Ibid. p. 5 
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ration, they ſhould be careful not to con- 
found them in contemplation, ſo as to miſ- 
take the Principles of the one for the Prin- 
ciples of the other; which will finally and 
inevitably lead to error. 

That every particular ſcience has Princi- 
ples of 1 its own, which are totally independ- 


O pon the, whole, both theſe Authors agree with our 
great philoſopher as to the Who, and the WHERE, and 
the Wren. It is God, in all places, and at all times. But 
they all differ as to the Manner How. And though both 
may have ſupplanted the Newtonian Forces, their hypo- 
| theſes are oppolite to each other, and each may ſerve to 
prove that the other is in the wrong. And, however ho- 
nourable the ſearch, if conducted with humility and pru- 

dence, the phy/s cal Cauſes of things may often be among 
thoſe of © his ways which are paſt finding out.“ Whether 
he diſpenſe his bleſſings through the world more imme- 
diately with his own hand, or through the mediation of ſe- 
cond Cauſes, the rea] government of the whole will termi- 
nate equally in HIMSELF. If „ in his Miſdom he made 
e the worlds,” He upholds them by his Power. If his 
Sun repleniſh us with its light, and invigorate us with its 
heat, it is Hz 4 who maketh it to riſe on the evil and on 
ae the good.” If the Air yield nouriſhment and reſpiration 
to the vegetable and animal creations, it is He © who gi- 
c yeth life and breath and all. things,” If the clouds pour 
down water to fertilize the earth z it is Hg « who ſendeth 
© his rain on the Juſt and on the unjuſt;” He is both 
3 alpha and omega, the beginning and the end, Cj in whom 
6 ve live and move, and hays our being.“ 
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ent of others, is that ſound and wholeſome 
doctrine received from Ariſtotle, to exem- 


plify and illuftrate which is a main object bf 


theſe Lectures; as it leads to the due di- 


ſtinction, and facilitates the juſt apprehen- 
ſion, of all the kinds of truth. Phyſical 


Principles, whether general Cauſes if they 
are to be found, or Phænomena which are 
generalized, are collected from Experiments 


which are particular matters of fact, and 


cannot poſſibly originate in Geometry, which 
conſiſts in the ſpeculation of general ideas; 
however uſeful Geomery may ſometimes be 
in the art of dedueing them in the firſt place, 


and of applying them in the ſecond*: and 


it is, accordingly, obſerved by a very able and 


t Young Mathematicians, who are ſmatterers in philo- 
ſophy, are apt to form very high and prepoſterous ideas of 
the nature and perfection of Phyſical Science, betrayed 
probably into a miſtake, in regard to its Principles, by Sir 


Iſaac Newton having called his © Philoſophiæ Principia 


Mathematica: and again by the following and ſimilar 


expreſſions © Hatenus Principia tradidi a Mathematicis - 
© recepta, et Experientia multiplici confirmata.” Præf. ad 
Princip. From which it ſeems as if he conſidered Matbe- 
matics as the ſabjact matter and Experiments only as the 
, Inflrument ; ; juſt contrary to the truth. 
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ingenious philoſopher, that Geometry can 
© be of little uſe till data are collected to 
build upon“. Theſe data are furniſhed by 
Experiments and Inductions, and lay the 
foundation of the philoſophical ſuperſtruc- 
ture, which Mathematics ſometimes lend 
moſt uſeful aſſiſtance in building up. If the 
foundation be well and firmly laid, the ſu- 
perſtructure will be ſound and ſtrong 3 if 
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other wiſe, it will be infirm and weak : for, 
however ſure and invincible Mathematical 


reaſoning may be, either conſidered in the 


abſtract, or in its operation on true materials; 
when employed upon falſe and miſtaken 


principles, it is as falſe and erroneous as any 


other that" is alſo mifapplied.* 


0 * Maclaurin, p. 35. 


eometriam atque Arithmeticam, velut Alas duas Aſtro⸗ = 


nomiæ datas eſſe, ſcite quidem ac vere dixit Plato : Su- 
umque adjecit calculum Lanſbergius. Atqui non ſolum 

las habent volucres quibus in cœlum ſubvehantur, ſed 
additur præterea Cauda, quæ Temonis inſtar, yolatus ea- 
rum regere poſſit. Simili omnino ratione, quamvis Geo- 
metria et Arithmetica Aſtronomo ſummopere ſint neceſſa- 


riæ, adeo ut illis nequaquam carere poſſit; per ſe tamen 


non ſufficiunt ad laborem hunc Herculeum perficiendum, 


niſi inſuper accedat ratio Phyſica, quæ tanquam Nauclerus 
puppi 
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In their application to portions of Natural 
Philoſophy, Mathematics are, therefore, not 
to be conſidered as fundamental, but as in- 
| ſrumental only: and the judicious philoſo- | 
pher will diſtinguiſh the Phyſical Princi= 
= ples, whatever they. may be, or wherever 
= found, from the Mathematics operating upon 
= them. The Motion of bodies on the ſurface + 

of the earth is the phznomenon, which from 
en yy the Phyſical e 5 


puppi 5 totius {fpeculationis clavum teneat. Si quis 
igitur Palladem hanc, difficilis licet vultus, comitem et du- 
cem nolit; nil mirum ſi, latentibus alicubi ſcopulis im- 
pingens, in erroris pelago naufragium fecerit. Atque hanc 
ego rationem exiftimo, quod tam diu formoſiſſima illa di- 
varum Urania tam diffieilem petentibus præbuit aurem, 
quod ſcilicet hanc Philoſophiæ partem Phyſicam a rebus 
Aſtronomicis excludentes, mediatricem illam noluerunt. 
Exoranda eſt itaque ſummoque ſtudio excolenda intima 
hæc Aſtronomiæ famula, illis qui ſuaviſſimo Uraniz gre- 
mio, votis tandem potiti, conquieſcere deſiderant. Que 
quidem ut mihi fit propitia, ſummis ſtudiorum premiis ac 
meritis contendam, ut mediante illius opera ſuaviſſimos 
Dominæ ſuæ vultus perſpiciam. Meos amores enim celare 
non poſſum, nec tamen æmulos metuo. Sponſam habeat 
illibatam illam virginem (Aſtrorum Scientiam) quicunque 
crit cui palmam ipſa conceſſerit, mihi ſat erit fi vel tædam 


martialem nuptiis ſuis præferre me dignabatur, Horrocii a 
Opera Poſthuma, Diſp. 1. cap. 2. 
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and Geometry, by applying its menſurations 
to that motion, erects this part of natural 
philoſophy into the ſcience of Mechanics: 
the ſimilar Motion of bodies in the heavens 
is the phenomenon eſtabliſhed by Obſerva- 
tion, which, whether the cauſe of that mo- 
tion can be known or not, is the Phyſical 
Principle; and Geometry, by the application 
of fſmilar menſurations, produces the ſcience 
of Afironomy : and the fame might be ab- 
ſerved of Myfic—AIll which departments of 
Philoſophy, by this application” of Mathe- 
matics, enjoy advantages, indeed, different 
and ſuperior to other parts of Phyſics. . 
If he would, therefore, hope for ſucceſs in 
his philoſophical reſearches, he will not adapt , 
Phyfics to Mathematics, but Mathematics to 
Phyſics, | in obedience to the directions of the 
guide and patron of philoſophy, who hath 
obſerved that all Natural enquiries ſucceed 
the beſt, when a Phyſical Principle is made 
*to terminate in a Mathematical operation gh 


* Ge cedfit inquiſitio naturalis, quando, phyſicum 
terminatur in mathematico. Baconi Noy. Org. lib." 0 
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Ax thus 1 we have ouferved, "aa ding 4 to 
the Rule preſcribed by Lokp Mer, the 
friend and father of philoſophers, and ac- 


cording to the Practice of 81K ISAAC New- 


TON, who put in execution the x precepts « of 


his great maſter, that all ReacoxinG in | 
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Natural Philoſophy, 1 is  aſcendent and fend. 
ent—from Py up to Axioms, nf 


a i... 1 oy *» 
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jur. a8 as beſt and moſt accurate * 
periments that are inſtituted and con- 


ducted by human ſkill, which are the baſis and 


oppor of all ſound Philolophy, cannot pene- 


* dls enim in plano! via ſita Y ſed 3 et 


Aſcndudo; faſcendendo primo ad axiomata, geſcendendo 
ad opera. Baconi Nov. Org. lib. x. Aph. 104. 
dee = * Sc. lib, III. cap. 3. 0 
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trate into the real eſſences of things; as they 
can only inform the Senſes of ſome of their 


apparent gualities, and of ſecondary, which 


we call phy/ical, cauſes, and ſometimes only 
of the phenomena or effects themſclyes; | fince 
the Induction, by which the general truths ; are 
collected from particular Experiments, is 
only partial and confined, and extended by 
Analogy, which i is an dire ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning, never abſolutely concluſive; ; fince 
theſe general truths, which become the Laws 


and Principles of Philoſophy, do not poſſeſs 


the evidence of Mathematical Axioms ; and, 
laſtly, fince from theſe Principles particular, 
not general, conclufions are deduced, Pnys1- 


CAL TRUTH muſt conſequently partake of 


the nature and inferiority of their Princi- 
ples and Mode of Reaſoning.“ And though 
Mathematics, by a friendly mixture and 
communication, often facilitate their pro- 


duction and elucidate their force, Pg 
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to them, in al fobject capable of menſura· 


tion and where Quantity can apply, the uſe 
and ſimilarity of ſcientific demonſtration ; 
however CERTAIN, they are NOT to be pro- 


nounced abſolutely NECESSARY : and, phi- 
loſophically conſidered, they are in nature 
and evidence greatly inferior to Mathemati- 


cal concluſions, 


\ 


hh 5 Philoſophy of Way is the 


feld of utility and glory. It miniſters: to 
the wants, and ſupplies many of the orna- 
ments, of life, It opens one of the univerſal 


books of God, in which his infinite Power, 
his ſtupendous Wiſdom, and unbounded 
Goodneſs are written with his own finger in 


» Zealaus for the honour and perfection of their favour- 
ite ſtudy, ſome of our modern philoſophers ſtrenuouſly con- 
tend that almoſt every thing in Phyfics is demonſtrable- 


The ground and reaſon of which,“ obſerves one of better 


information, <1 apprehend to be, that many of our geo- 
* metricians, ambitious of dictating to us about the cauſes 


© and firft ſprings of Nature, while they can reach only to 
the meaſure of ſome of its Fe have not been careful 


F to diſtinguiſh how far a Mathematical concluſion will 


. extend, and how far not. Jones“ 8 Philoſophy, p „97. 


moſt 


* 
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moſt. fair and convineing characters: and 
cas the material world is made the counter- 
part of the immaterial mind, in which the 
latter contemplates, as in à glaſs, the image 
of its Author: And, after all the improve- 
ments which have honoured the labours of 
a Boyle, a Newton, a Halley and others, whoſe 
ſtudies, ſince the great Bacon founded the 
true, that is the Inductive, Logic, have con- 
ferred upon this nation the laurel of philo- 
ſophy'; 16” gteat is its variety and extent, 
chat our beſt Knowledge of Nature is fill 
partial and imperfect. The more we know, 
the more wre fhall acknowledge to remain 
uknown, and the more readily ſubſcribe to 
the verdick of that illuſtrious child of Wiſ⸗ 
dom who hath foblimely obſerved, that «God 
* hath planted the world in man's heart; yet 


ce cannot man find out the work which he 
« worketh from the beginning unto the end. 


Though not in the fenſe in which the 
word was uſed by the old philoſophers, many 
Qualities and Cauſes are yet occult, which 


may be brou t to light by future Experiments 
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and Analyſes. New Inductions may be in- 
ſtituted, new Axioms eſtabliſhed, and new 
Inventions. found: and thus the great vo- 
lume of Nature is calculated, by the omni- 
ſcience of its Author, to afford ſcope to the 
virtuous and honourable employment of 
ſages and philoſophers, till its whole ſyſtem 
ſhall diſſolve and vaniſh, and be ſucceeded by 
one of a ſuperior order ; when there will be 
« a new heaven and a new earth,” in which 
the FIRST will himſelf take place of ſecond 
Cauſes; when the film which is ſpread over 
the carnal eye will be removed, new objects 
preſented; and new ſcenes diſcloſed, under 
the aſpect and iuminatzon * 15 n 
Sun.“ 


a See Iaiah Ix. 19,20 ; and Luke xvii. 2. 
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Of the Logic of Facrs. 


{ROM Phyſics, the plan chalked out 
L for the arrangement and execution of 
this general Chart of Truth leads me to that 
extenſive department comprehending all thoſe 
tranſactions, occurrences, and events, which 
are known by the name of FACTS, as be- 
longing to the ſame Theoretic * province of 
the Mind, and entitled to the ſame diſtine- 
tion from ſubjects both of Practical and 
Poetica intention, 


TS oi duke davolag, xe} pi kannte, unde 
wornrinde, To & x0} xaxus, TAAH OE 851 xa; FEY AO, 
Ariſtot. Eth. Nicom. Lib. vi, cap. 1. 


* d. 
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Ta1s is a kind of truth, which is ſo di- 
rect and obvious in its nature, ſo open to the 
apprehenſion, and ſo familiar to the mind, of 
all men; that it ſeems to have eſcaped phi- 
loſophical enquiry and critical examination. 
As it is, however, a ſpecics of truth of more 
_ univerſal extent than any other, and of more 
immediate importance in every ſtage and 
ſphere of life; and, particularly, ſince by 
the decree of providence it has been made 
a principal foundation of thoſe ſuperior aud 
ſublimer truths, which are the main object 
of this analyſis, it demands, in its place, a 

| logical conſideration. 


ret, n v rd te, Rl ivdixopivs. To ot yeyoues 
ax tv r pam ae dio 690 Ayavur, 
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pf the PrINc1PLE of Facts. 


E 7 ACTS hive; du; a et Ianhinnte 
and inſeparable connection with Phy- 
ſics. As truths they derive their exiſtence 
from the ſame FIRST PRINCIPLE, from the 
notices and indications of the EXTERNAL 
'Sxns8s; and, had it not been for their cloſe 
connection with the ſubject of the ſucceeding 
chapter, they would have been entitled to 
the precedence in this logical arrangement, 
as they ſupply the foundation of all phy- 
fical deductions: for without Experiments, 
which are a ſpecies of Facts, there can be no 

ſound philoſophy of nature. | 
But, whereas Phyſics leave the firſt im- 
preſſions made upon the sENSE S by indivi- 
dual objects, and, from Appearances and Ef- 
feckt, by the help of experiments, deſcend to 
the inveſti gation of Qualities and Cauſes, in 
order 


ner to form general lame for the proof. Af 


+ % » P 


will ml to al times 108 | Ar ſ ae as 
nature remains the ſame ; Facts, as truths, 
reſult immediately from the individual ob- 
jects preſented to. the StN8Es, from the Ap- 
fearances and Effects themſelves, and, how- 
ever certain, are tranſient, and confined with- 
in the limits of tie, and place. 
-. They are all particular independent truths, 
not deriving their proof from generals, as 
thoſe of Phyſics do; but requiring to. their 
confirmation, that à particular event, or ſe- 
ries of events occurred to the ocular obſerva- 
tion of a certain perſon or perſons, at a cer- 
tain time and place; that a particular phæ- 
nomenon appeared; or that. a, particular 
thing, was heard or ſeen to be ſaid or done. 
So that, for the proof of Facts, the coinci- 
dence of a particular rauen, Aue time, 


5 Philoſophia N dimitei; I neque 1 
primas individuorum, ſed notiones ab illis abſtractàs Com- 
plectitur; atque in iis componendis et dividendis, ex lege 
naturz et rerum ipſatum evidentia; verſatur, Atque hoc 

pProrſus officium eſt atque opificium rationis. Baconus 
De Aogy: Sc. lib. II. aps I. 
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and place, is abſolutely required; and the 
evidence of the ExTERNAL SENSEs of thoſe, 
who were the immediate witneſſes, is the 
* and laſt un 


f on Fridey "Y r 3th day of the laſt 
month. the Univerſity and City of Oxford 
expreſſed their loyalty and affection to a 

moſt amiable and illuſtrious SOVEREIGN, 

'the FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, 

and the FRIEND OF ALL MEN, 

and teſtified an univeral and unbounded joy 
for his recovery from a long and dangerous 
 fickneſs, and his reſumption of the throne of 
theſe kingdoms, by a general Illumination, is 
a Fact of which we who were preſent were 
rejoiced to be convinced: and of which con- 
viction the evidence of one of the moſt fa- 
miliar of the Senſes was the adequate and 
ſufficient cauſe. Here was a full coincidence 
of all the particulars which are requiſite to 


evince and eſtabliſh the truth of Facts. 


8 March 1789. 


SECT: 
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Of RrAsONINe in regard to Facts. 


2475 


0 far 17 — being the conſequences + 204 
) concluſions of any proceſs of Reaſon, 
F ders reſult immediately from the Senſes, 
| and convince the mind, without i its conſider- 
ing or attending to their phyſical or other 
cauſes, and become themſelves as Firſt Prin- 
ciphes of Reaſoning. 
As truths, each of them ſtands on its ſe- 
parate and independent bottom, terminating 
and concluding in itſelf ; ſo that all direct 
compariſons and judgments between one 
Fact and another, or between a Fact and any 
thing elſe, i is irrelevant to their truth, and all 
Inductive Reaſoning of courſe excluded. For 
moral and political purpoſes they are often, in- 
deed, generalized and ranged into claſſes; but 
as truths they want no General Prepoſitions 
: Q : from 
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from which they are to be deduced as con- 
ſequences : And, if they admit of no Se- 
condary Principles, all Reaſoning by Hllogiſn 
or Superinduction is of courſe totally ſuper- 
ceded. 


EY « 


Bor though RRASON has no proper or 
direct concern with Facts, under the high 
privilege of Firſt Principles, it is never better 
or more eſſentially employed, than when it 
examines, and enquires about, them. The 
Method which it purſues may, indeed, be 
very different from thoſe we have been 
tracing both in Mathematics and in Phyſics, 
(for, give it fair play, and Reaſon will, ſome 
way or other, adapt itſelf to every thing it 
is not, however, to be rejected or diſcarded 
here. This uſeful office it performs, by exa- 
mining whether the External Senſes, the firſt 
and final evidence of Facts, are in a found 
and healthy ſtate; whether they are well and 
ſufficiently informed; and whether they are 
ſubject to no impediment from nature, no im- 
poſition from art, nor fallacy from accident. 


In this exerciſe, it does not preſume to chan ge 
or 


* 


or to correct the verdict of the Senſes, by any 
preconceived notion, or factitious determina- 
tion, of its own. Senſible of the ſuperior dig- 
nity and excluſive privilege of Firſt Princi- 
ples, it forbears to compare them with any 
thing elſe, and to judge of them by any 
medium but themſelves. All that it preſumes 
to do, is, by indirect and collateral compa- 
riſons, to rectify and aſcertain the evidence 
of Senſe by the evidence of Senſe; that is, to 
judge of it by itſelf. 

Thus, if, on viewing any object with 
care and circumſpection, what appears to 
one eye, appears the ſame to others which 
ſee it at the ſame time and place; or, if 
what appears to one eye at a certain time 
and place, has uniformly appeared the ſame 
at all other times and places; we conclude, 
from theſe compariſons and judgments, which 
is an indirect mode of REASONING and a ſpe- 
cies of 'ANALoGy, that the Senſe is ſuffi- 
ciently perfect and well-informed. And, 
what contributes both to facilitate and to 

enſure the concluſion, is, that Fachs are 
truths in which we are bred and converſant 
O 2 from 
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from infancy; ſo that hourly experience of 
-them'in- ourſelves, confirmed by the expreſs, 
and perhaps more by the tacit, acknow- 
| ledgement of the ſame in others, would 
immediately detect and expoſe any impedi- 
ment, deception, or fallacy in the Sex/es, and 
thus effectually ſecure the * from 
miſtake and error. 


SECT III. 


Of the TRxurn of Facts. 


T HOUGH derived from 85 ſame Firſt 
1 Principle of knowledge with Mathe- 
matical and Phyſical truth, logically viewed 
| that of FacTs is eſſentially different both 
from the demonſtrations of the one, and from 
the deductions of the other; as it differs 
from m them, both in its nature and conſtitu- 
tion, and in the mode of wa employed 
| about it. . 3 
This ſpecies of Tavrn enjoys the pecu- 

lar 
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liar and extluſive. privilege, of being both 
INTUITIVE and SrIr-BVIDENT. As ſoon. 
as preſented, it is palpably and irreſiſtibly 
felt at onde: and it is ſo immediute, that it 
flaſhes: conviction upon, the mind through 
the medium of the Senſes, When ſound and 
well-informed, without an act of direct com- 
pariſon; | It is ſo- ſtrong. and: invincible. in 
operation, that it defeats the powers of 
judgment. Thus Fact and Truth, in com- 
mon and vernacular language, are ſynoni- 
mous words: and the ſtrength of its evi- 
dence cannot be more forcibly and pointedly 
expreſſed, than by the vulgar _ Seeing 
© is believing.” | 

As theſe truths are not only the moſt nume- 
rous and the commoneſt of all others, but of the 
moſt intereſting and perſonal concern to men, 
in condeſcenſion to their feelings and neceſ- 
ſities, Providence hath made them the moſt 
obvious, eaſy, and familiar to the apprehenſion 
of all: and, by their frequency and inceſſant 
occurrence in the rotine of human things, 
however various and multiplex they may be, 
1A HA O 3 they 


x 
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they are equally obvious and familiar in their 
* oximate and wh eg Oy 151 175 


From theſe der nd ſuperior avi 
rig by which Fa cs are diſtinguiſhed, 
in the general Scale of Truth, above every 
other kind, they have been ſingularly ho- 
noured in their uſe and application by the 
Author and Finiſher of all Truth. 
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„Host important 55 intereſtingt truths | 


comprehended under the general name 
4 Faets, which determine the fortune of 


individuals, involve the felicity of ſocieties, 
and on which depends the fate of nations, 
and which fill all the buſy and variegated 
ſcenes of life, are inceſſantly and unexpect- 
edly turning up in the tide of things, and 
again as inceſſantly and irrecoverably buried 
In its vortex. They are by nature tranſient 
and irrevocable, confined and circumſcribed 
within the ſtricteſt limits both of time and 
place : and ſo, from the condition of hu- 
manity, a are the Perſons of men. In all caſes, 
n therefore, 
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therefore, in which theſe do not happen to 
concur with them both in rime and place, 
this ſpecies of truth, taken in its wideft 
comprehenſion as including characters and 
events as well as acts, cannot be perſonally 
and directly known. a x7 
This great chaſm and defeck, by which 
our perſonal intercourſe is cut off from the 
greateſt and moſt valuable part of this uſeful 
and intereſting knowledge, are filled and ſup- 
plied by HISTORY, that elegant retro- 
ſpective mitrour, which, by its feflection, 
opens to us'a view into ages never to return, 
which gives Facts an enlargement and ex- 
tention to all times aud places, and which 


becomes the guide and ibſtrudtor of human 
life. a 1 CLOTTE WA ins 
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A 4 "Lt, tranſactions, charaktere, and events | 
that have exiſted or do exiſt i in times 
and places, when and where we either did 
not, 


1 
8 


R. 35 
© > 
1 
RE 


others public and private, as we were of that 


of 7 Tx 0 TM : as 


got, or could not, witneſs them ourſelves, if 
we ever know them at all, (and theſe form 


the greateſt proportion of our knowledge) it 


muſt be from the Narration or Teſtimony, 


that is upon the Authority, of others. Nar- 


ration I uſe to expreſs the communication of 
Facts with which we are coincident in point 
of time, but nor of place: Teſimony L apply 
to the communication of thoſe with which 
we are coincident, neither in time nor place. 
Theſe two are the neceſſary and ANTON 
vehicles of  Hiſtotfeat . 7 


Thar on Friday; he 1665 day of be la 
month, the cities of London-and Weſtminſter 


exhibited ſimilar tokens of their love and 


loyalty to their King, by a general MHuminatm 
on the ſame joyful occaſion abovementioned, 
is a Fact of which we who were not there 


rejoiced' to hear; of the trath of which! we 


are as fully and certainly, though not ſo di- 
rely, convinced, on the NAR RAT TON of 


other which on the 1 zth we witneſſed our. 
ang at Oxford: In the caſe of which Fact, 
| there 
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there was a coincidence of perſon and. tran- 
action i in point of time, but not of place. 
And, both of theſe Facts will be tranſmitted, 
as they deſerve, to future ages, and embraced 
by them with almoſt the ſame degree of 
certainty, on the authority of ſound and well 
authenticated TESTIMONY : in which. caſe 
all coincidence of perſon and . time 
and place, may be removed. 


All Hiſtorical F acts derive their exiſtence 

as truths from Narration and Teftimony, 
which are, therefore, to be regarded as their 
Principles, agreeing in, one, which is the 
main, point of conſideration — that they are 
both founded on the information and autho- 
rity of others: And, as the ſhort ſpace of 
man's life, to which Narration has a refer- 
ence, bears ſo ſmall a proportion to the ex- 
tent of time within the reach of human tra- 
dition and record, TESTINMON Y may be 
uſed, as it often is, to expreſs the whole, as 
the GENERAL PRINCIPLE of all Hiſtorical 
truth. 


SECT. 
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A in all coke of basis 6 in 5 
General Principles are concerned, 
Hiſtorical REASONING is, firſt Zo the Prin- 
ciple, and then from the Principle. 


How, then, is the credit and authority of 
TzsT1MoNny, on which all Hiſtory n 
eſtabliſhed and confirmed? _ | 

Hiſtorical Facts are all particular PV ye in- 
dividual in their exiſtence ; and, by their 
nature, removed from the Evidence of the 
External Senſes: And, as all general Princi- 
ples are formed by an Induction of particu- 
lars, there muſt be ſome, other native, Evi- 
dence as a firſt Principle, by which a number 
of theſe particular Facts are eſtimated and 
their truth confirmed, ſufficient to enſure the 
3 and to warrant the e truth, 


re 


The 
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The * are, indeed, the firſt inform- "4 


ers, but MEmoRy is the repiſter and ſtore- 
houſe, of the mind, in which all the facts 


which they have Witnefleck, and all the truths 


which are otherwiſe obtained, are lodged and 
recorded with as much fidelity, as is conſiſtent 
with the eondition of imperfect creatures: 
and, ſo far as relates to its retention, commu- 
nication and tradition, it is recognized and 
| Ano Aged as a Firſt Principle of truth. 


The Memory of faltible men is nor, in- 


deed, infallible. It is ſubject r frmiar in- 
firmities and defects with ee. the Ex- 


ternaf Senſes; and capable of being regulated 
and adjuſiel; by an act of Reaſon, in à flmilar 
manner. After comparing it Wick itſelf en. 


erted at different' times and in different in- 
ſtances, and after examining whether, in the 
inſtance under” confideratisn, it is uniform 
and conſiſtent with its other acts, Reaſon 
confirms irs fidelity ſo far eſtabliſhed, and en- 
fares ir ſtill farther, by comparing it with 


other Memoties acting 8 with it in 


the ſame inſtance. | 
But 
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But Mz * 0 RY, however faithful it may 
be found, is not ſyfficient of itſelf to eſta- 
blim and erect Te Pimony into a general Prin- 
ple of reaſoning, ſince what it records is 
: liable to be betrayed, diſguiſed, or falſified 

in the act of utterance; was it not ſufficiently , 
guarded and ſecured. by another native and 
L dictate of the mind T be Love of 
truth, which, as a collateral Principle, comes 
in to the aid and ſupport of Memory. 


Convinced of the exiſtence of both theſe 
Principles from our own conſciouſneſs and 
internal feeling, preſuming that all men are 
formed of the ſame materials caſt j in the ſame 
mould, and obſerving them to operate in the 
minds of all, to whom that obſervation can 
extend, we. conclude, by a ſtrong Analogy 
and Induction, that they are Univerſal, And 
we are convinced from an experience that 
does honour to human nature, that when- 
ever intereſt, or any other evil 2 and ſiniſter 
motive, influences an individual or combina- 
tion of men to counteract theſe native die- 
tates, to kfieck the truth and to eſpouſe and 
propagate 


4. 


: general vehicle or channel of all Hiſtorical 
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propagate a.lye, the lye is deteſted and con- 
tradicted as ſoon as found, and the truth is 


juſtified, vindicated and avenged, by the 


public voice : : which truth, in oppoſition to 


the lye, ſtrengthened and ſupported by a 
ſelf.- approbation and native ſenſe of right in 
its aſſerter, will be ſure to prevail at laſt. 


Upon the ground of theſe two Firſt Prin- 


ciples, the one a native faculty, and the other 


a ſublime affection, of the mind, operating in 
conjunction, the credit of all Hiſtory is ori- 


ginally founded. From the particular in- 
ſtances which are innumerable, and inceſ- 


fantly occur, in which they are obſerved to 
act together in ſtrict and faithful union, we 
derive, by a familiar and almoſt inſenſible 
Ix Dp T Ion, the authority and truth of 
TESTIMONY ; which, as it 1s not 'only the 


| facts of whatever kind, but the univerſal 


fountain from which they flow, has a right 
| to be claſſed among the SEConDaRY PRIN- 
CIPLES of truth. Teſtimony i is, indeed; of 
| ſuch great variety and by and of uch 


„ 


all 


ſides Hiſtorical. 
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all the buſineſs and affairs of life, that (as is 
common in the uſe of many words,) from 


the frequency of its application, it has ap- 
propriated to itſelf the name of Evidence, 
which is a general term, equally applicable 
to the $75.79 of other kinds of truth be- 


> 


Tuis General Principle is, however, very 
different in its nature and conſtitution from 


Mathematical, Phyſical, and other Axioms, 


as it is of much larger operation and extent; 
and, accordingly, the Method of REeason- 
ING from it, in all ore inſtances, is 
very different. 

Axioms, logically ſpeaking, are the Cauſes 
of truth producing it in the minds of all 
who can apply them'in reaſoning ; without 
reſpect to perſons, times, and places. They 
are, therefore, general Laws poſſeſſed of a 
certain ſtandard, which is fixed and deter- 
mined in itſelf, by which they impart the 
ſame degree of certainty and conviction in all 
the caſes to which they are applied, namely 
aſe See they poſſeſs themſelves, Te/ti- 
mony 
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nony. on the other hand, is not properly the 
Cauſe of t truth : : it is only the Medium, how- 
ever indiſpenſable, through which truths al- 
ready dedyced from other Cauſes are con- 
veyed from one mind to another: it is only 
the Inſtrument by which actual truths are 
converted into hiſtorical ; 3 Which Medium 
or Inſtrument has an immediate connection 
with, and dependency upon, particular ber. 
fons, times and places, by which their power 
and operation are perpetually varied, become 
ſtronger or weaker, more contracted or more 
enlarged. It i is. not, therefore, a general Lau 
| poſſeſſing one common rule or ſtandard, by 
which it imparts, in all caſes, the ame degree 
of certainty and conviction. | 
Hiſtorical learning is, therefore, the re- 
verſe of philoſophical. Philoſophy conſiſts 
in tracing Generals, Hiſtory in purſuing | In- 
dividuals: And the 72 eftimony | on. which it is 
_founded varies with the Circun Hence, in 
every particular inſtance. to which it ĩs ap- 
Lad Hiſtorical, REASO! NING does not 


1 b Hiſtoria proprie individuorum eſt, quæ bircumſeribuntur 
bow et tempore.. Baconus De Aug. Se. lib, ii. cap. 1. 
conclude 


conclude by reducing particulars under ge- 
neral propoſitions by Syllogiſm or Superin- 
duction. It has a more tedious and laboriaus 
proceſs ; deſcending to the inveſtigation of 
every particular hiſtorical fact through all 
the windings of Teſtimony, either by tracing 
it up to its proper time, place, and the perſons 
of its primitive witneſſes, or by bringing it 
down from thence; and conſiſtin gina minute 
examination of particular æwitneſſes, in a can- 
did eſtimate of co/lateral proof, and in a con- 
eluſion formed upon a full induction and fair 
valuation of the hole. 
The knowledge, which we derive e 

the channel of Hiſtory, is more various and 
extenſive, more intereſting and important, 
than, perhaps, the whole ſtock of our other 


2 Probability DS ks that intuitive Evidence which 
infallibly determines the Underſtanding, and produces 
certain Knowled ge, the Mind, if it would proceed ratio- 
nally, ought to examine all the Grounds of Probability, and 
ſee how they make more or leſs for or againſt any Propo- 
ſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents from it, and, upon 
a due Balancing the Whole, reje& or receive it, with a 
more or leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponde- 
rancy of the greater Grounds of Probability on one Side 
or the other. Locke Hum, Und. B. iv. c. XV. H. 5. 


P informa- 
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information: and the inveſtigation of hiſto- 
rical facts, which muſt be conducted by a 
particular and ſeparate proceſs, conſtitutes a 
very large proportion of the moſt uſeful la- 
bours, and valuable collections, of learned 
men. Hiſtory involves in its compoſition 
many different and diſtinct objects, and has 
many different ends in view. In the execu- 

tion, it receives from the pen of the hiſtorian 
many graces and embelliſnments, and, from 

the intereſt which man always takes in the 
concerns of man, it becomes a ſpecies of 
writing the moſt entertaining to the mind, 
and the moſt pleaſing to the imagination. 
Diveſted, however, of theſe adventitious 
conſiderations, and logically viewed, it is 
the inveſtigation of Facts through the chan- 
nel of Teſtimony. And the general Rule by 
which this inveſtigation is conducted, in 
bringing them down from the time of their 
actual exiſtence, is, firſt, To enquire whether 
the Senſes of the primitive witneſſes were 
duly informed of the facts related, and they 
themſelves competent to judge of them : 
ſecondly, To examine whether. theſe wit- 
| neſſes 
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neſſes were honeſt and faithful relators of 
theſe facts to others: thirdly, as teſtimony, 
from the nature and neceſſity of things, is 
often committed to written record, To 
trace the purity and authenticity of that re- 
cord through all the perſons, times, and 
places, through which it has deſcended : 
laſtly, To ſtrengthen and corroborate the 
whole concluſion, by the examination and 
adduction of collateral teftimonies.* In which 
work of various learning, extenſive enquiry, 
and attentive inveſtigation, Reaſon will, I 
fear, derive little 8 from W 1 Fi- 
Zure.“ 


© In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſidered, 
1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the 
Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is a 
Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of 
the Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Con- 
trary Teſtimonies. Locke Hum. Und. B. iv. c. xv. F. 4. 


But, however it be in Knowledge, I think I may 
truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no Uſe at all in Probabilities, 
For the Aſſent there being to be determined by the Pre- 
ponderancy, after a due Weighing of all the Proofs, with 
all Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is ſo unfit to 
aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running 
away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argu- 
ment, purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of 
1 5 
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SE C r. III. 
Of Hiſtorical T RUTH. 


ISTORICAL Tzvrn derived from 

the Principle of Teſtimony, ſo different 
in its nature from all others, and by a me- 
thod of Reaſoning which is peculiar to itſelf, 
differs from thoſe, which have been the ſub- 
ject of our previous diſcuſſion, in its opera- 
tion and ect upon the underſtanding. 
However certain and convincing it may 
be, when poſſeſſed of its greateſt ſtrength, it 
is only indirect and ſecondary, amounting to 
the higheſt ſummit of PRoBABILITY. 
And, as the Teſtimony, on which it depends, 
is in all caſes particularly circumſtanced and 
to be ſeparately inveſtigated, though all 
Sight of the Thing under Conſideration ; and forcing it 
upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, 'intan- 
gled, perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain of 
Syllogiſms, without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs 


affording it the Helps, requiſite to ſhew on which Side, 
all Things conſidered, is the greater Probability, Ibid. 


B. iv c. 17. F. 5. 
TORICAL 


HisTORICAL TRUTH be of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, it will vary with theſe circumſtances, 
with the fidelity and ſucceſs of the inveſti- 
gation, and with the clearneſs or obſcurity of 
the media through which it comes, almoſt 
from the verge of abſolute Certainty, through 
all 0 degrees of amn. down to the 
The 22 wh ah the mind ande 
it, in all the degrees and ſhades which it aſ- 
ſumes, is called BEL IE r, which is ſtronger 
or weaker in its impreſſion, in ** 
to itſelf. | 

As it 1s only an W of Facts, ki.” 
thoſe other Truths that have been previouſly 
conſidered, lengthened out and conveyed to 
us by Teſtimony, it may be ranked under 
the /ame common province. Being, however, 
more general in its operation, more frequent 
and familiar in its uſe, though inferior in 
force, it has, in common language, appro- 
priated to itſelf the name of Truth as oppoſed 
to Falſebood; as the Teſtimony, on which it 

is founded, has that of Evidence. 
Pq. But, 
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Bur, however different and INFERIOR it 
may be, HisTor1car TRUTH, is that on 
which the mind of man with a peculiar ſatis- 
faction delights to dwell : and it hath pleaſed 
that gracious Providence,which benignly con- 
ſults the deareſt feelings of humanity in the 
promotion of our good, to make it of moſt 
intereſting and important concern to us, and 
to hold out ſome of the principal lights, by 
which we are obliged, from the condition of 
our nature, to find our way through the 
preſent dark and myſterious ſcene of things, 
in which we are only allowed to walk as by 
the glimmering of a diſtant Wine and 
Ne ce to {ee and to know in part.” | 


CHAP. 


CHAP; XI. 


Of the Logic of ETHICS. 


EAVING the Theoretic Diviſion of 
L/ this general Chart, we now enter upon 
the PRac Tic, which is under the govern- 
ment and direction of the WII I, or Mind 
employed in Moral Action.“ Sf 


Ariſtotle has divided the whole field of 
knowledge into three grand provinces ; and 
the line of diſtinction which he has drawn 
as the general confine between that of the 
rational Theoretic Mind, and thoſe both of 
the Practic and Poetic, is, that the firſt is 


* Aidvors INPAKTIKH. See the 23d page of this 
volume. | 4 
ne productive 
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productive of neceſſary, and the other two of 
contingent, truths. 


Thus Truth is the ſtaple produce, and 
Reaſon the common inſtrument, of them all; 
and he deſcends to a more particular and 


* Yroxuo9u do .r7e Moyer “ iv wi @ Jeu 
r TOIQU)TG r OVTWW, WV a 2 MH ENAEXONTAI 
AAA NT EXEIN, % d ye 6 TA ENAEXOMENA. 
And he farther diſtinguiſhes them by calling the firſt 
EHIZTHMONIKON, and that of the other two AOTIZ- 
TIKON, Ariſtot. Eth. Nicom. lib. vi. cap. i. 

1 Opyue N 7 Exe N T0 r TH PiNooobiny imionpny 
77g Gnngelas- deaf urvee ps vor 00. außer, N 
ring d 7 5% %, N. vag b 5 wos , on, od T6 
dirvo A“ u,, . 20s Ti; N pvp Neugob ory 0 
Teartixoi. Ariſtot. Metaph, lib. ii. cap. i. 

Etiamſi Activa ſcientia etiam veritatem rerum agenda- | 
rum conſiderat, tamen a Contemplativa duobus modis dif- 
fert. Primum enim Contemplativa veritatem per ſe conſi- 
derat ut ultimum finem: Activa autem veritatem per ac- 
cidens conſiderat quatenus accidit rebus agendis, ut etiam 
cognoſci queant et veritatem in ſeſe habeant. Deinde Con- 
templativa ſcientia veritatem conſiderat ſempiternam, quæ 
ſemper et omni tempore eſt veritas: Activa autem verita- 
tem conſiderat ſecundum relationem, et tempus præſens 
atque certum, relatione cæterarum circumſtantiarum quæ 
in actione conſiderandæ ſunt, ubi aliquando quiddam ve- 
rum et bonum eſſe poteſt, alio autem tempore verum et 
bonum propter circumſtantias non eſt. Jnannes Ludov. 


Haven. ; 
philoſo- 
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philoſophical diſtinction of the three pro- 
vinces, according to the different nature and 
direction which Truth aſſumes in each. In 
the 7. beoretie province, he repreſents it as 
originating with its Subje#,* as ſtanding in- 
dependent, and terminating in itſef :* In the 
Practic, it originates in the Mind of the 
agent, joins itſelf to right Appetite with 
which it mixes and cooperates,* and * in 


9 Al pol iso. N Tov vontixa luoęios AAHOEIA 70 Eu. 
Ariſtot. Eth. Nicom. lib. vi. . 2. 

4 Ex I 4 7195 ame Kok SN eg iy ai, an 
oTs ode TeaxTINy | E oö re won Ariſtot. Mctaphs 
lib. vi. cap. 1. 

* Tic 2 TRIO Ave, Xa) un kerne, 1 
inen, 10 e xa) rand, ranndFic ics nol Me 
TzTo d ig warròg d j tgyov. Ariſtot. * n. 
r lib, vi, cap. 1. | 
" Tov * van rm, & TW 7 eee, 1 w ονẽus 10 
ard yag T9 Weaxroy Kai Teomiperoy, Ariſtot. Metaph. 
lib. vi. cap. I. 

Tod d meaxlinxed xa; diuavonring, 1 dete 0praroyus 
205%; TH deere TH 485. wpakrws jy By 46, ww go dige 
" dhe N N nee, GAN 8X, 3 tye cc. Ton genus Oe, beckie 
4 Adyog 6 Ln Ties" 010 od Gvev vs N hanoigt, 87? 
avev nN io ws a LY eiu. Grgabie woe A T0 
dye 2 wookes & PATH] EW * n Nong Ax is. 010,y046 


J au . 89 K i, WAN  Weiecs T8 y PT WpaxTIs 


Ariſtot, Eth. Nicom. lib. vi. . cap 1. 
proſpect 
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proſpect a moral end beyond itſelf : In the 
Poetic, it originates in the more inventive 
Mind of the artiſt, and, through the inſtru- 
mentality of different means, intends and 
accompliſhes a ſtill farther end, which is 
N termed Effect. 

This diſtinction of the Peripatetic, how- 
ever philoſophical, may be in ſome reſpects 
too metaphyſical and refined : and, as all the 
parts of knowledge, which do not belong to 
the Practice and Poetic Provinces, muſt be 
included in the Theoretic, (for there -are 
only three,) he has made the outline of that 
not ſufficiently comprehenſive. The object 
of Theoretical learning is not confined to 

mere ſpeculative truth, which terminates in 
itſelf alone : it extends, as we have ſeen, to 
the nature and properties of external things, 


. Tay Ly 746 olννε,wꝓ vw Lv To TOISVTOLN ο , N voig 
EW, A 7 ru, 1 e rig. Ariſtot. . lib. Vie 
cap. I. 

+ Avrn Yue x Y etal dN. EvEXG ale ru Toit 
dg 0 TOY" x 0) THN0G WTAQS, & v Thy x THW0S 
T0 Womnrov, GAN ob T6 weaxtov, 1 Yar wreatia, v 
n 9' cerfic, Tovrov, Ariſtot. Eth, Nicom. lib. vi, Cap. 2+ 

| and 


and takes account of what is done and doing 
in the world, as truths adapted to all the 
uſes and purpoſes of life: As the object of 
Practical Learning is the knowledge bf good 
and evil, with a view to the right and reſpon- 
ſible conduct of life. The end of the former 
is Utility : as the __ of the latter is 2 0 
e ä 
But, before we advance in the Practical 
department, as the ſubject of rational inveſ— 
tigation, and productive of Truth iſſuing in 
moral Action, another diſtinction or ſubdi- 
viſion muſt be drawn: for no part of learn- 
ing has been more involved and compli- 
cated, in conſequence of the vague and in- 
definite mode in which it has been treated, 
than Morality i in general; whence much ob- 
ſcurity and confuſion have been brought into 
that moſt intereſting and extenſive ſcience. 
Before men can af in a moral capacity, 
they muſt firſt 2now how to act. So that 
the Ethical province, taken in its full ex- 
tent, conſiſts of two parts, the Knowledge — 
. th and 
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and the Action; which, however inſeparable 
they may be in the production of moral vir- 
tue, are diſtinct conſiderations in the eye 
of ſcience and philoſophy. It is with this 
Knowledge, as a ſpecies of Truth deducible 
from principles and propoſitions by an act of 
Reaſon, or what moraliſts have been pleaſed 
to call Practical Intelle#, independently of 
the Action, that Lod ic is concerned ;* and 
it is this part of ETHICS to which the 
preſent chapter will be confined. But this 
Truth, reſulting from right reaſon, and 
forming the baſis of morality, is, like all 
other ſpeculative truth, a dead inactive 
thing; till it be invigorated and enlivened 
into ACTION by the motions and affections 
of the WiLL,' from which it is denominated 
Practical Truth, and arranged under that 
nennen of the mind. And here the 


Pp Nulla pete/las aut Imperium in Voluntatem trikui debet : 
Intellectui; cujus quippe munus ſolum, eſt bonum atque 
verum cernere, deque eo judicare. 


' Velle autem, eligere, aut imperare ſolius Valuntatis eſt. 
Laugh. Eth, p. 1. 


oſher 
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other field of Ethical cultivation opens to 
our view, which confifts in influencing that 
Will ; in exciting and ſtimulating it to vir- 
tuous actions on the one hand, and in 


= dſoothing and reſtraining it from vicious ac- 


tions on the other. This part of Morality 
conſiſts more in perſuafion, than in convic- 
tion; and is properly the Rhetoric of Ethics. 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged to be 
the crown and glory of the ſcience ; as a 
philoſophy which confers the higheſt honour 
on human nature. It deſcends to the firſt 
ſprings and movements of the heart. Tt pe- 
netrates the inmoſt receſſes of the mind. It 
both ſubdues and animates the paſſions, and 
regulates all the motions and affections of 
the Will, by holding out to it the incentives 
of Hope and Fear. Its labour is various and 
extenſive. It attends to every character and 
diſpoſition. It conſults the particular incli- 
nations, and ſeconds the natural propenſities, 
of men. And, by the application of every 
expedient that reaſon and prudence can ſug- 
geſt, it nouriſhes the ſeeds of virtue into 
| habits, 
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habits, and ſubdues and extirpates thoſe of 
vice. Its office: is, however, as difficult as 
it is honourable; and has. been more ſu- 


perficially attempted, than e per- 
formed. 


Thus Moral Virtue is a compound of two 
ingredients — Right Reaſon and Well- directed 
Appetite, which mix and - incorporate toge- 
ther: and when Ethical Truth is, by a vir- 
tuous determination of the Will, reduced to 
its juſt and proper Action; when it is em- 
plovyed to regulate the practice, to form the 
habits, to influence the morals, and to purify 
the lives, of men, it flows in all the chan- 
[nels of Love to God and Good-will towards 
each other, and ſhines out in all the living 
portraits of active virtue, conſtituting that 
2 Es, 8 reg i di dar pacig c d ονονν, TOUT" 
e opiter Orwfic xo QuYn, de man 1 non AE, iE 
WEOpeTINN, n 0s Teoaipeoic, oettis GN, det did 


0 r 7 4 J 3 mn. 3 1 » * of 
rad ra, Tov TE AGyov eld, xa THY La oghnv, £4 TED 


e 7 / \ \ S* 1% [4 : \ KY: 
1 mgonignr's onadain* Kai TH curn, Toy puev Qavai, Thy of 
Sieh. urn peu By 1 d, KN 1 GANT a0 EI 


Ariſtot, Eth. Nicom, lib. vi. cap. 2. 
illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious branch of WIS DOM, which has | 


been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cu a- 
RI TV.“ 


Having endeavoured, by theſe prelimi- 
nary obſervations, to aſcertain and define the 
proper boundaries of this branch of learning, 
which is of vaſt extent and comprehenſion, 
and which has been treated in general in a 
deſultory and promiſcuous way, by poets and 
orators, by moraliſts and divines, we ſhall 
deſcend with the greater preciſion to what is 
properly the Logic of ETrics. 


See the 4th page of this volume. 
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880 r. I. 


Of the Ethical PRINCIPLE. 


HA native and original Evidence, 

1 which is the FIRST PRIN IPL E of 
all morality, is an inſtind of our common 
nature, implanted in the human breaſt by 
the hand that formed it, interwoven in the 
very ſtamina of our conſtitution, and given, 
as all inſtincts are, to direct us to our good. 
This is another firſt univerſal inlet of 
knowledge to the mind; and philoſophers 
have very properly given it the name of Ix- 
TERNAL or MoRAL SENSE in contradiſ- 


>. CAinftion to Internal Senſe, the other great 


and univerſal inlet of natural light: which 


„ Notandum tamen lumen naturæ duplici ſignificatione 
accipi. Primo quatenus oritur ex ſenſu, inductione, ra- 
tione, argumentis, ſecundum leges cli ac terrz : Secun- 
do, quatenus anime humanæ interno effulget in/7in&r, 
ſecundum legem conſcientiæ; qua: ſcintilla quædam eft, et 
| tanquam 


different Evidences or Firſt Principles of 
Knowledge, in their ſeveral operations upon 
things, form, indeed, the cleareſt and moſt 
philoſophical diſtinction between Theoretical 
and Practical truth. This Evidence of In- 
ternal Senſe is the dictate of Conſcience or 
Confciouſneſs, which reigns predominant in 
the human breaſt, as a remaining ſpark of 
its native light, and as an indelible witneſs 
of that conſummate purity and perfection, in 
ve it was e * 
This native and internal bender is the im- 
mediate and involuntary criterion: of a few 
general truths, which, in their joint opera- 
tion upon the mind, lay the foundation of 
Moral Obligation, which is the ſource. 1 
ſpring of Moral Action. 

One truth diſcovered by this Internal 
Senſe, is an eſſential Difference in the qua- 


_ of all moral. een and en 


« 


tanquam lt Ridder et primitive puritatis. 10 quo 
poſteriore ſenſu præcipue particeps eſt anima lucis non- 
nullæ, ad perfectionem intuendam et diſternendam legis 
moralis. Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. Ix. cap. Is 


* 5 and 
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and a general diſtinction of them into Goop 
and EviL. And, in doing this, it is perfectly 
analogous to the External Senſes ; for the 
diſcovery is made by the ſame immediate 
and intuitive diſcernment, by which they 
_ diſtinguiſh their reſpective objects: which 
analogy is ſtrongly and pointedly expreſſed 
| in the language of holy writ. As the carnal 
| eye diſtinguiſhes * darkneſs from light, and 
| light from darkneſs,” and the taſte “ bit- 
| c ter from ſweet, and ſweet from bitter ;” ſo 
does this mental eye diſtinguiſh - evil from 
te good, and good from evil, by a native 
faculty as inherent and familiar, as thoſe of 
ſeeing colours, hearing ſounds, and diſtin- 
guiſhing taſtes are to their 5 and reſ- 
pective organs. | 
By the ſame inſtinctive impulſe of i its own, 
the mind is informed of another univerſal 
truth, the Exiſtence of the W1LL, that ſub- 
lime and diſtinguiſhing prerogative of men, 
by which they are enabled to chooſe the good, 
and to avoid the evil. Long and ſubtle are 
the diſquiſitions which have ſpun by the re- 


finement of mayo; metaphyſiciage on that 
| favourite 


— 


rern 47 


favourite topic, the Freedom of the Will, both 
pro and con. They might, however, in com- 
paſſion to their readers, and in mercy to 
themſelves, have ſaved much uſeleſs labour, 
only by changing the queſtion, and diſputing 
(for they are ready to diſpute every thing) 
the Exiſtence of the Will at once; for, That 
the Will is Free, is an identical and converti- 
ble propoſition. of Where there is Vill, there 
is Freedom; and where there is Freedom, 
there is Vill: and, however dearly the old 
philoſophers loved diſputation, they had 
more regard for the honour of their logic, 
than to waſte their ſyNogiſms on ſo bn A 
Maia | 
And it is the ſame conſcious a4 interhal 
feeling, which, on the voluntary commiſſion 
of evil, wounds the breaſt with a pungent 
involuntary pain; and which, on the vo- 
luntary performance of good, expands the 
heart with a pure and involuntary plea- 
ſure: From theſe native ſentiments ſpringing 
out of our very frame, another truth reſults, 
by immediate implication, That all Good 
will be ſucceeded by REwARD, and all Evil 


> by 
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by PuntsHMENT: for © wickedneſs,” in the 
elegant and pointed language of Solomon, 
condemneth' by her own witneſs, and, be- 
ing preſſed by denen forccaſteth 
e grievous Kings“?! 
Iheſe great and univerſal truths an 
upon the mind of man, that ſuperior and di- 
viner part of his exiſtence, by a neceſſary and 
inceſſant impulſe, imply, with the help' of a 
little reaſon, the exiſtence of a ſuperior Law 
to which we are neceſſarily obhiged, and, 'of 
| courſe, the exiſtence of a M ORAL | Go- 
VERNOUR, the author of that Law; who 
is the Rewarder of all voluntary Good, as 
conſiſtent with his Nature, and conformable 
to his Will, the unchangeable ſtandards of 
all Moral Truth; and who is the Puniſher of 
Evil, as contrary to both. Thus we. arrive 
at the ultimate foundation of all Moral 
Government and Obligation, immoveably fix- 
ed in the ATTRIBUTES AND WILL 
or God,” erected in his Goodneſs, eſtabliſhed. 
in his Tice and ſanctioned by his Power. 


q « Wiſdom, xvi. 10, 11. | 
r Ast it is of the nature of the independent firſt Saad of 
all 


* 


From this foundation all Religion ſprings. 
Hence we ſee that of Nature taking its 
origin, as a part of the Law uncreated and 
eternal, and, as a glympſe of the. divine and 
immaculate light, ſhining in the breaſts of 
men. Hence we ſee that every man has the 
law of God written in his heart, and is made 
amenable to a tribunal which is ſpiritual 
and inviſible. And hence the Apoſtle argues, 
that they, who, deprived of the advantage of 
a fuller and clearer light, by the dictates of 
Conſcience and the guide of Reaſon, con- 
form their actions to the Will of God, * are 
«6g law unto themſelves.* ” 


al ins: to be obliged by his own Wiſdom; ſo it ſeems 
to be of the nature of all dependent intelligent beings to 
be obliged only by the Vill of the firſt cauſe. = 

© All things therefore? (ſays Hooker, the great maſter 
of reaſon, Ecel, Pol. B. 1. $. 2.) © do work, after a ſort, 
c according to a Law, whereof ſome SUPERIOR, to whom 
they ate ſubject, is Author; only the works and opera- 
© tions of God have him both for the worker, and for the 
0 Law, whereby they are wrought. The Being of God is 
a kind of Law to his workings ; for that perfection 
which God 1s, giveth perfection to what he doth,” 
Warb. Div. Leg. B. 1. $. I 

* Rom, ii. 14, 15. 3 
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ALL Truth is, therefore, born of God: 
that which is Natural ſpringing every where | 
from his Works and that which is Moral 
reſulting every where from his Will, re- 
fleted upon us by the medium of Co N 
SCIENCE or INTERNAL SENSE, 


which is God within us, that clear and 


invincible evidence of his Being ſhining in 
the human mind as a ray of the divine, and 


diſcovering to men in part his Will, and by 


the performance of that Will, through the 
merits of ANoTHER, their way to Happi- 
neſs: ſo that, upon the authority of this Na- 
tural Religion, they may exclaim, in the 
words of the royal preacher, . Verily there 


« ig a reward for the righteous ; doubtleſs 


« there is a God that judgeth.4 the earth.. 


As the External Senſes are the ultimate 
criteria of all material objects, this Internal 
Senſe is the ultimate criterion of all moral 


actions: and, . in its eh and ayers 


© tions 
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tions as a guide to truth, it may be ſubſe- 
quent to them, it is prior both in uſe and dig- 
nity, In the analogy, which ſubſiſts between 
theſe two great inlets of all human know- 
| ledge in their exerciſe and effects, we cannot 
but obſerve with admiration that uniformity 
of deſign, which marks all the works of Him 
who is unchangeable and the ſame, and that 
conſiſtency of operation which pervades his 
univerſe: And, as we know, from too fre- 
quent obſervation, that the one is liable, 
through ill-habit or diſtemper, to be vitiated 
and even loſt; ſo the other, from fimilar 
cauſes, is ſubjet to ſimilar effects. But, 
though this ſublimer PrxINciPLE of morali- 
ty, which is the ſubject of our preſent conſi- 
deration, may ſometimes have been fo far 
weakened in its evidence, or- perverted 1n 
its uſe, as even to perſwade a great philoſo- 
pher of its ones 4 it is an mee 


See Mr, Locke's firſt book on | Practical Pn 
eiples, Chap. iii. $. 8. If Conſcience be a proof of In- 
© nate Principles, Contraries may be Innate, &, 

The Principles, however, both ſpeculative and practical, 
which Mr. Locke is in this book proving not to be innate, 
are te Maxims and Genera 1 tions; not Evidences, but 

Axiom: ; 
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ſo mixed and infuſed in the compoſition of 
the human mind, and ſo properly innate, that 
the one can never be entirely baniſhed or diſ- 
charged, till the other be totally changed or 
annihilated. 


2 Of Ethical REASONING. 


'TPON theſe congenial and collateral 
_ truths, The Diſtinction between Good and 


Evil, The Exiftence of the Will, Reward and 


Puniſhment, implicitly reſulting from the 


fame Firſt Principle, and acting, as they al- 


ways do, in e n and uniſon 


4 not ns but Secondary Principles: which, 


indeed, ſo far from being innate, are generally the conclu- 


fions of much reaſoning and inveſtigation. But, that many 
of theſe maxims are implanted in the mind b' y nature, as 


the foundations and principles of all its kriowled 75 never 
to be queſtioned, but always to be aſſumed an 
1 Was 2 fundamental and moſt inveterate error, which this 


granted, 
great u man combated with ſucceſs. 1 
| with 
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with each other, all moral REASONING is 
ultimately founded. 
 . Convinced by ſelf-experience of their uni- 
form operation upon us, in particular inſtances 
that are perpetually occurring, and ſeeing 
that uniform operation ſtill more confirmed 
by the experience and obſervation of all 
others, in every ſtage and ſphere of life, we 
are obliged, by a kind of tacit Id DUN rox, 
to admit the truth of two moral Propofitions 
correſpondent to each other, and which are 
unwerſal in their operation and extent. 

« All Voluntary Good will have Reward” 


All Yoluntary Evil will have Puniſhment.” 


Theſe are the two cardinal Axioms, or SE- 
CONDARY PRINCIPLES, from which the au- 
thority of all Ethical deductions is derived, 
and on which they ultimately depend. 

But all morality conſiſts of particular Ac- 
tions, deriving their ſpecific character and 
complexion from different Relations : which 
moral Actions, as they are varied and multi- 
plied by the triple Relation in which men 
are placed—To God their moral Governor, 
and his Attributes—To Men their fellow- 


7 


21 wen, - 
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ſubjects in their different ſtations and con- 
nections and to the purity and propriety of 


their own perſonal characters, ſwell into ſuch 


2 number and complexity, that Reaſon can 
neither diſtinguiſh the preciſe nature of their. 
good or evil, nor apportion with ſufficient diſ- 


crimination their reward or puniſhment, by 


reducing them under one or the other of 
theſe univerſal Axioms directly, and at a 


fingle effort; ſo as to define and aſcertain 


their moral truth, e 
From a view of theſe Relations, therefore, 
moraliſts are under the neceſſity of ranging 


Actions into different kinds and claſſes, of af- 


certaining in each its ſpecific good or evil, and 
of apportioning to every claſs its juſt degree of 
reward or puniſhment. Under each Relation 


they form Propoſitions / general than thoſe 


above, as MEDIATE PRINCIPLES Or 
middle Axioms ſubordinate to them; to 


which. all particular actions, as they occur in 
the different departments of moral govern- 


ment, are referred, in order to receive from 
them their ſpecific truth. 


I 
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It is in the formation of theſe Axioms or 
Secondary Principles, in every branch of mo- 
ral ſcience, that the ſtreſs of ET HIcAL Rea- 
SONING is principally exerted : and the Me- 
thod which it employs is of courſe InDuc- 
_ Tive. Morality, in all its parts, conſiſts of 
individual or particular caſes*; and it is upon 
the obſervation of a number of theſe: indi- 
viduals or particulars poſſeſſing the ſame qua- 
lities and determinations, adduced and col- 
lected, that General Propoſitions are eſta- 
bliſhed. 1 | 

On the foundation of cheſs inductive ag- 
gregates, are erected all the ſyſtems of mo- 
ral ſcience, differing from each other, accord- 
ing to the Relations. From the Relation in 
which men ſtand to the Deity and to his dif- 
ferent Attributes exerciſed towards them, re- 
ſults a train of numerous correſpondent ob- 
ligations, which, conſidered as general laws, 
form the ſyſtem of Divinity. As the great 
ſociety of mankind is divided into Commu- 


Y — i PP) * 
* "Es1 d Twy N txaga xa Y ic iris EMAVTY TO 


gad v Y TOY pee ger Vicon ar. Ariſtot. 
Ethic, Nicom, cap. 11, 
5 nities 


\ 


| 
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nities and States; from the Relation ſubſiſt- 
ing between them ſpring thoſe reciprocal 
duties, which form the ſyſtem of the Law of 


Nations. As theſe Communities and States 


ſplit and divide into ſmaller bodies, colleQtive 
and individual, more numerous and complex 


Relations riſe productive of more numerous 


offices, forming the ſyſtem of Civil Law; 
many parts of which, for publick utility, are 


enacted and ſanctioned by public authority. 
As theſe larger bodies are again broken into 
Families, the duties ariſing from which do- 


meſtic Relation become more perſonal and 


confined, and form the ſyſtem of Oecono- 
mical prudence. And as each Individual, in 


every ſtation and ſituation of life, owes an 
obligation to himſelf and to the dignity of 
his character as a free and moral agent poſ- 
ſeſſed of many privileges and diſtinctions, in 


the diſcharge of this obligation many per- 


ſonal and moſt important duties ſpring, which 


cionſtitute the ſyſtem of Ethics in its appro- 
priated ſenſe. 


From this ſhort vie w of man in his ſeveral 


Relations, how different, how various, and 


how 
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how numerous are the ſpecies of moral action 
in which he is capable of being employed ? 
And it is no mean honour which is due to 
the Science in contemplation, and to the Lo- 
gic which it employs, that, when they are 
well adjuſted and arranged into general and 
leſs general claſſes, with their appropriated 
names and characters, as thoſe of particular 
Duties and Sint, Virtues and Vices, the nature 
of each particular action, with the correſ- 
pondent proportion of praiſe or blame, re- 
ward or puniſhment, may be determined 
. a e eractneſs and precifion. 


After the Axioms are once (Mondes it 
only remains to apply particular Actions to 
them as to general Rules, the truth of which 
they will, in general, eaſily determine. This is, 
however, ſometimes an act of nice judgment 
and acute diſcrimination. The diffieulty ariſes, 
partly in ſelecting the right Rule to which the 
action belongs, out of many others ſimilar 
and nearly akin; but chiefly in accurately diſ- 
- tinguſhing the Action, which varies its moral 
feature with the circumſtances attending it, 

inſomuch 
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inſomuch that caſes ſometimes occur ſo ſin- 
gular and ſpecial, that no rule has yet been 
formed to which they can be applied. . 
And, when the General Propoſitions hap- 
pen to lie at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
particular caſes to be proved by them, ſo 
that the reaſoner has to aſcend through a 
range of mediate Propoſitions, SYLLoG1STIC 
REASONING may have its uſe: but, if the 
invention of the truth be his only object, he 
will find it in the courſe of a very few 
ſyllogiſms, and without the parade of a 
long-winded diſputation. For their private 
amuſement, indeed, men may ſyllogize as 
much as they pleaſe, if they do not annoy the 
public: but they will do Inductive Reaſoning 
the juſtice to allow, that, till general ideas 
are formed, there can be no Definition,” and, 
of courle no Hllogiſin; and, when they are 
formed, whether their Definitions are good, 
| and their Syllogiſms concluſive, does not at 
all depend * themſelves, but upon the 


I. Ogiopor | E yives N te e 18 17%. Ariſtot. Top. 
lb, 2 cap. 8. 


ſoundneſs 
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ſoundneſs of the Induction by which FOR 
are — 


| 0 F n and Syllogi 72 1 
therefore, in Ethical as well as in Phyſical, 
and indeed, i in all other, ſubjects, * excepting 
Mathematical, of how much more true and 
logical uſe is the former found? Indu&ion, 
proceeding on experience and practice, how 


_ *Etiam dubitabit quiſ piam potius quam objiciet ; utrum 
nos de naturali tantum philoſophia, an etiam de ſcientiis 
reliquis, logicis, politicis, ſecundum viam noſtram perfi- 
ciendis, loquamur. At nos certe de univerſis hæc, quæ 
dicta ſunt intelligimus: Atque quemadmodum vulgaris 
logica, quæ regit res per ſyllogiſmum, non tantum ad na- 
turales, ſed ad omnes ſcientias pertinet; - ita et noſtra, 
quæ procedit per inductionem, omnia complectitur. Tam 
enim hiſtoriam et tabulas inveniendi conficimus de ira, 
metu et verecundia, et ſimilibus; ac etiam de exemplis 
rerum civilium: nec minus de motibus mentalibus me- 
moriæ, compoſitionis et diviſionis, judicii, et reliquorum 
quam de calido et frigido, aut luce, aut vegetatione, aut 
ſimilibus. Sed tamen cum noſtra ratio interpretandi, poſt 
hiſtoriam præparatam et ordinatam, non mentis tantum 
motus et diſcurſus, (ut logica vulgaris) ſed et rerum na- 
turam intueatur; ita mentem regimus, ut ad rerum natu- 
ram ſe, aptis per omnia modis, applicare poſſit. Atque prop- 
terea multa et diverſa in doctrina interpretationis præcipi- 
mus, quæ ad ſubjecti, de quo inquirimus, qualitatem et 
conditionem, modum inveniendi nonnulla ex parte appli- 
cent. Baconi Nov. Org, lib. 1. 


ever 
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ever flow in operation, is ſure in its effect. 
Syllogiſm, proceeding, in its common uſe; on 
ſpeculative, vague, and ill- founded axioms, 
however ready, is fallacious ; and has pro- 
duced no other effect, than that of filling many 
an uſeleſs and unwieldy volume with loads 
of egregious lumber. The moral treatiſes,” 
fſays our great reformer, © which are not ſea- 
© ſoned with experience, but are drawn only 
- from a general and ſcholaſtic notion of 
= things are, as touching ſuch matters, or 
q © moſt part, idle and fruitleſs diſcourſes.“ — 


Eximie hoc atque veriflime Afranius poeta de gignenda 

| comparandaque ſapientia opinatus eſt, quod eam filiam eſſe 
Uſus et Memoriz dixit. Eo namque argumento demon- 
ſtrat, qui ſapiens eſſe rerum humanarum velit, non libris 
ſolis, neque diſciplinis rhetoricis dialecticiſque opus eſſe; 
ſed oportere eum verſari quoque exercerique in rebus com- 
munibus noſcendis periclitandiſque: eaque omnia acta et 
eventa firmiter meminiſſe; et proinde ſapere dc conſulere 
ex his, quæ pericula ipſa rerum docuerint, nbn quæ libri 

5 tantum aut magiſtri per quaſdam inanitates verborum et 

= imaginum, tanquam in mimo aut ſomnio deleQaverint. 

| Verſus Afranii ſunt in Togata, cui Sellz rn eſt: 

#T | Uſus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria 

| Topla vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam. 

Item verſus eſt in eandem ferme ſententiam Pacuvii, quem 
Macedo Philoſophus, vir bonus, familiaris meus, ſcribi de- 

| bere cenſebat pro foribus omnium templorum. A. Gel- 

* lius, lib. xiii. wp. 8. ; 

Ego 
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For the labours of ſpeculative men, in act- 
© ive matters, do ſeem to men of experience 
© little better than the diſcourſes of Phortnio 


* appeared to Hannibal, who eſteemed them 
but as dreams and dotage.* 5 


Ego odi homines ignava opera et philoſopha ſententia. 
Nihil enim fieri poſſe indignius neque intolerantius dice- 
bat, quam quod homines ignavi ac deſides, operti barba et 
pallio, mores et emolumenta philoſophiæ in linguæ verb- 
orumque artes converterent; et vitia facundiſſime accuſa- 
rent intercutibus pu vitiis madentes. . n lid, xiii. 
. | 

v Tractatus autem, qui experientiam non | ſapiunt, ſed 
ex notitia rerum generali et ſcholaſtica tantummodo de- 
prompti ſunt; de rebus hujuſmodi inanes plerumque eva- 
dunt et inutiles. Quamvis enim aliquando contingat, 
ſpectatorem ea animadvertere, quæ luſorem fugiant; atque 
jactetur proverbium quoddam magis audaculum, quam ſa- 
num, de cenſura vulgi circa actiones principum, /tantem 

in valle optime perluſtrare montem; optandum tamen impri- 
mis eſſet, ut non niſi expertiſſimus et verſatiſſimus quiſque 
ſe hujuſmodi argumentis immiſceret. Hominum enim ſpe- | 
culativorum, in materiis activis, lucubrationes, iis, qui in 
agendo fuerint exercitati, nihilo meliores videntur, quam 
diſſertationes Phormionis de bellis æſtimatæ ſunt ab Han- 
nibale, qui eas habuit pro ſomniis et deliriis. Baches De 
My Sc, lib. vii. cap. 2. 


R n 
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4 have . attempted a compendious 
ſketch of the general office of RxAsox in the 
province of Morality. From the intereſt which 


the human mind muſt naturally and neceſſa- 
rily take in the conſequence of moral action 


as the criterion of its happineſs, this has been 
a ſubject of more general inveſtigation, in 
every age, than any other. The old philoſo- 
phers honoured it with a particular regard. 
Socrates, the father of the ancient moraliſts, 
was ſaid, on that account, to have brought 
Philoſophy down from heaven, and to have 
introduced her into the ſociety of men.* And 
he enhanced his worth and dignity as a phi- 
loſopher, in the eſtimation of the Roman 
orator, by relinquiſhing Phyſical ſtudies, of 
which the ancients, from a wrong method of 
purſuit, were mainly ignorant, in order to 
devote his attention to morality alone. Ne- 


© Primus Philoſophiam devocavit e dale, et in urbibus 
collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit. Cie. Tuſt. 


Quæſt. lib. v. 
à goerates mihi videtur primus a rebzs occultis et ab ipſa 


natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante eum philoſophi oc- 


cupati fuerant, evoluiſſe Philoſophiam, et ad vitam com- 
munem 
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nophon and Plato have delivered the precepts 
of their divine maſter in a familiar and in- 
ſtructive manner, characteriſtic of the dignity 
and ſimplicity of his exalted mind. And Ariſ- 
totle, the diſciple of the laſt, collected the 
Ethics of antiquity, and arranged them into 
a clear and lucid ſyſtem. He has drawn all 
the Virtues with great exactneſs of truth, 
and nicety of diſtinction; and has treated 
the whole ſubject of Ethics in a conciſe, ele- 
gant, didactic ſtyle. When we conſider the 
extent and variety of his ſtudies, the rela- 
tive diſadvantages under which he laboured, 
and the age in which he lived ; when we 
view this great moraliſt as unacquainted with 
that evangelical Virtue, by whoſe diviner 
maxims future moraliſts have advantaged, 
but which did not appear upon this terreſ- 
trial ſtage till two centuries after his depar- 
ture; we cannot look up to his ſyſtem of 
morality, both as to the purity of its maxims, 
the value of its CONTIN, and the juſtneſs of 


mynem advexiſſe, ut te virtutibus et vitiis omninoque de 
lonis rebus et malis quæreret. Ibid, Acad. lib. i. 


1 its 
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its arrangement, without a mixture of the 
profoundeſt love and admiration. 5 
Many and valuable are the precepts of 
theſe ſages of antiquity, and, though ſome- 
times defective as to their matter, on account of 
the falſe or partial principle of Moral Obliga- 
tion from which they ſprung, both the method 
and the fiylef in which they are delivered, 
form admirable models of all future imita- 
tion. Their defects were owing to the ſepa- 
ration which they made of the THREE great 
and fundamental truths, on the inviolable 


e Would our moraliſts and divines imitate, in their 
writings, the method of the Peripatetic in his moral works, 
inſtead of eternally retailing the ſame partial moralizings 
and inſignificant obſervations, and too often ſpoiling the 
little merit they poſſeſs by a pitiful attempt to amuſe weak 
and ſhallow minds with a contemptible mixture of falſe 
pathos and enthuſiaſtic cant; our pulpits and our preſſes 
would not be inceſſantly labouring with things called 
Sermons and Moral Eſſays, full of nothing but ſtale indi- 
geſted fragments, inſignificant ne and incoherent 
traſh. 

And, had the celebrated Author of the Mende ſtu- 
died Plato and the Nicomachean Ethics with the attention 
and admiration they deſerve, and imitated, in his excellent 
didactic eſſays, the pure ſimplicity of their le; that of 
the Engliſb language would have been at this day more 

chaſte and elegant, in proportion as it would, probably, 
have been leſs ſonorous and redundant. 


union 
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union of which all moral reaſoning ſhould be 
grounded, Plato having been excluſively the 
| patron of one, Ariſtotle of another, and Zeno 


of the third; and in not paying a juſt atten- 


tion to the true origin and end of all moral 
action, the Will and Attributes of God. 
Some of our modern pbilgſopers have not 
only neglected their virtues, but have imi- 
tated and outraged their faults, and that after 
a more perfect exemplar of morality had been 
received from heaven ; © who, in their eter- 
nal ſquabbles about the true foundation of 
© morality, and the obligation to its practice, 
have ſacrilegiouſly untwiſted this THREE- 
* FOLD CORD; and each running away with 
the part he eſteemed ſtrongeſt, hath affixed 
* that to the throne of God, as the golden 
chain that is to unite and draw all to it— 
Thus a ſpirit of diſpute and refinement hath 
* ſo entangled and confounded all our conclu- 
« fions on a ſubject, in itſelf very clear and 
« intelligible, that, were MORALITY herſelf, 
of which the ancients made a Goddeſs, to 
appear in perſon among men, and be queſ- 
# tioned concerning her birth, ſhe would be 
8 | | wh * tempted 


—_—  ————  ——  ————————C — 
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* tempted to anſwer as Homer does in Lu- 
* cian, that her commentators had ſo learnedly 


* embarraſſed the diſpute, that ſhe was now 


© as much at a loſs as they to account for her 
original.“? And thus have men, borne away 
by a fondneſs to their own idle ſyſtems, 
« preſumptuouſly broken in upon that TR1- 


© PLE BARRIER, with which God has been 


« graciouſly pleaſed to cover and ſecure 
© Virtue, and given advantage to the cavils 
© of libertines, and infidels; who on each 


© of theſe Principles, thus advanced on the 
* ruins of the other two, have reciprocally 


« forged a ſcheme of Religion independent 
of Morality; and a ſcheme of Morality 
© independent of Religion; who, how dif- 
« erent ſoever their employments may appear, 


l © are indeed but twiſting the ſame cord at dif- 
©* ferent ends: the plain deſign of both being 


to overthrow RELIGION. 


ge. mh 3 


S ECT. 


— 
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SECT. III. 
of Ethical TRUTH. 


TILL, in ſpite of all the Jifcultics 
thrown in the way of Ethical Science 


by the enemies of virtue, and of all the dark- 
neſs which hath been drawn over the ſcene 
of Moral Action by many of its miſtaken 
friends; their TRUTH is able, by its native 


force, to break its way through all the ob- 
ſtruction and obſcurity, in which it has been 
involved by art or ignorance. 

The divine Author, ſays an able nook 
and theologian, hath ſo wonderfully contrived 
human nature, that there needs little more 
in moral matters, than plainly and clearly 


* to repreſent any inſtruction to the mind, in 
 »* arder to procure its aſſent to it. Whatever 


© the inſtruction be, whether it affirm this 
6 conduct to be virtuous or that vicious, if 
* the 
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© the mind be in a natural ſtate, it more than 
© ſees, it feels the truth or falſehood of it. 
The appeal is directly made to certain cor- 
* reſpondent ſentiments of right and wrong 
* inſtantly excited by the moral propoſi- 
« tion,”® 
However it may be vitiated and corrupted, 
Moral Senſe will never be extinguiſhed: and, 
though the middle Axioms and ſubordinate 
Propoſitions, which are the means of Ethical 
Reaſoning, 'may be multiplied by Relations 
and varied by Circumſtances, and carried to 
a conſiderable extent, as they are all ulti- 
mately founded on one or other of the uni- 
verſal principles of Good and Evil evinced 
by this predominant criterion, which carries 
its light down the whole of the moral ſcale, 
Ethical concluſions will always be accompa- 
nied with a CLEAR and s T RON G convie- 
_”” 


Mr. Locke has, indeed, thrown out a con- 
jecture, in different parts of his celebrated 


> Bp Hurd, Serm. Vol, II. XI. 4 
e 
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eſſay; that, as Ethical ideas are what he is 
pleaſed to call real effences, and archetypes of 
the mind's own making, complete and adequate 
in themſelves, as well as Mathematical; 
and, as Demonſtration, in his mind, being 
nothing but the perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of ſuch ideas by the 
proof or intervention of other ideas or me- 
diums, MoRALITY IS CAPABLE OF DE- 
MONSTRATION, as well as Mathematics : or 
in words to this effect. 

As parents are often too fond of their 
children, ſo as ſometimes to ſuffer them to 
_ embarraſs and bring them into difficulties ; 
ſo has this philoſopher been more than once 
led wrong by his favourite ideas. 

Had he confidered the different origin and 
nature of theſe two ſciences, he would have 
been delivered at once of this conjecture, 
with which he ſeems ſo much to have la- 
boured. Mathematical ideas are purely ſpecu- 
culative in their origin, and totally abſtracted 
in their nature from every | thing in the 


see B. III. C. xi. 6. 16; and B. Iv. C. iii. f. 18; 
140 N. IV. C. iv. 5. 7; and B. IV. C. xii. Q. 8. 
world ; 
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world: Morality originates in practice, and 
has its exiſtence grounded in the real nature 
of things, as they exiſt in the moral govern- 
ment of the univerſe. A circle or a triangle 
is profeſſedly a creature of the mind, and 
whether either of them are actually to be 
found in nature (and there are few if any 
mathematical ones,) would make no diffe- 
rence in the truths of that ſpeculative ſci- 
ence: But whatever number of Ethical ideas 
may be formed of the mind's own making, 
unleſs they have a real and actual exiſtence or 
correſpondence in the moral actions of men, 
they would be archetypes indeed; but, in- 
ſtead of affording any kind or degree of 
Ethical certainty, all they could produce, in 
his moſt ſanguine expectation, would be a 
train of demonſtrations, which, however they 
might ſuit the ethical conſtitution of ima- 
ginary agents or the inhabitants of the moon, 
could never be adapted to the moral practice 
of the prefent inhabitants of this earth. 
But this wild and romantic expectation, 
by which he has outdone the arbitrary inven- 
tions and fantaſtical notions of Ariſtotle and 
the 


enn 232 


the ſages of antiquity, is not only inconſiſt- 
ent with the origin and nature of Morality z 
but it 1s defeated by the whole proceſs of 
Reaſon in both the ſciences : For, however 
ſtrong and clear Ethical conviction may be 
in general, it is totally different from Mathe- 
matical, both in the Principle from which it 
ſprings, in the Method of proof by which it 
is evinced, and conſequently in the nature of 
its TRUTH, e 

The Mathematician has his ideas at firſt 
from the External Senſes; and he takes them 
up at once in their general form, with little, 
if any, labour of Inductive reaſoning. The 
Moraliſt, on the other hand, has his mate- 
rials, (for they are not properly iuleas till ge- 
neralized) from the evidence of Internal Senſe, 
which is the direct counterpart of the other; 
and he meets all moral actions in their parti- 

cular ſlate. 
Mathematical ideas, however numerous 
and extenſive, are what this philoſopher 
bimfelf calls Simple Modes of Quantity: Mo- 
ral Actions, on the contrary, are all Com- 
plex Modes of Quality. Tn conſequence of 
this diſtinction, which is quite philoſophical, 
| the 
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the former are capable of being univecally 
and mechanically expreſſed, of being preci,ely 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, and from thoſe = 
other kinds, and of bein g exactly meaſured ; 
and they are ready, at firſt, to be defined, and 
 SYLLOGISTICALLY compared: whereas the 
latter can never be ſo univocally and artfully 
expreſſed ; nor diſtinguiſhed with ſuch preciſion, 
(defects which no expedients can remedy *) 
nor exactly meaſured; neither can they be 
logically defined at all or compared ſyllogiſti- 
cally, till their general ideas are formed by 
IN DUcTIoN and general Propoſitions made. 
| So that, in Mathematics the Methad of 
Reaſoning begins where it ends in Ethics, 
and is contrary throughout. In the one, it 
begins with Definitions and general Propo- 
© fitions, and advances from Syllogiſm to Syl- 
5 logiſm, in which the minor as well as the 
major Propoſitions are always general truths ; 
=o which generality is indiſpenſable to Demon- 
tration. In the other, the chief labour of 
Reaſoning, by which many perſonal obſerva- 


2 See Mr. Locke's Attempt, B. IV. C. iii. $- 26. 


tions 
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tions are taken, accurate inveſtigations pur- 
ſued, and fine diſtinctions drawn, and by 
which many particular compariſons are form- 
ed, neceſſarily precedes the logical Definition. 
And, when the general Office or Duty with 
its correſpondent quality, has been ſnduc- 
rively eſtabliſned into a general propoſition, 
Definition, by reducing particular actions un- 
der their general head, will itſelf terminate 
the logical proceſs : Or, if Syllogiſms muſt 
be uſed, the minor propoſitions will be par- 
ticular ; ſo that there can be no Demonſtra- 
tion : and, to the mortification of diſputants, 
one, or however a very few ſyllogiſms, will, 
be ſufficient. 
ExHICAL TRUTEH is, therefore, totally 
different from Mathematical; and, logically 
conſidered, and put in a comparative point 
of view, it bears a nearer reſemblance to 


Ppyſical, and Phyfical to Mathematical." 


Physics and MATHEMATICS have the ſame Firſt 
Principle, the External Senſes; and, when Phyſical Forms 
are generalized, Mathematic can lend its Reaſoning ; and 
they both terminate in ſpeculative, not practical, uſe. 
ETH1cs differ from gor in its Firſt Principle the Inter- 
nal verſe and from MATHEMATICS in the Method of Rea- 


ſoning, 
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- Locks was that bold and adventurous phi- 
loſopher, who, led on by a candid impar- 
tiality and a reverence for truth, with a 
ftrong and liberal mind, left the beaten track 
of ſcience, and took a new and untrodden 
path, in which he walked with great honour 
to himſelf, and great advantage to the learn- 
ed. To ſubvert doctrines of philoſophy ſanc- 

tioned by authority, to break through ſyſtems 
of education made venerable by time, and to 
remove habits and prejudices by which the 
mind has been long enſlaved, is a taſk which 
has ever been reſerved for thoſe few cham- 
pions of philoſophy, who are bleſt with ſupe- 
rior talents. His Eſſay produced an uſeful re- 
volution in the republic of learning ; and he 
may fairly be conſidered as the ſecond to Ba- 
con in improving the purſuit, and in pro- 
moting the intereſts, of general knowledge. 
When the navigator of an unknown ſea, for 


ſoning, but in this they agree with Pﬀys1Ics, the ſubject of 
both being individuals: and they differ from BoTH in their 
End which is practical, not ſpeculative, uſe: So that ETHICS 
and MLATARNATICS di 122 in toto. 


the 
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the purpoſe of new diſcoveries, involves him- 
ſelf in difficulty, and perplexes himſelf in 
error, it is what we readily pardon, becauſe 
it is what we naturally expect: and both he 
and the philoſopher, who embark in the ſpi- 
rit of improvement, in order to correct what 
was before erroneouſly adopted or imperfectly 
known, will not only commend but honour 
the ſame ſpirit in others, by which they 
themſelves are corrected or improved. 
The opinion, however, which he enter- 
tained in his Eſſay, of the demonſtrability of 
Ethics, he himſelf doubted of afterwards, 
and in part retracted in his Familiar Let- 
ters.“ Philofophers as well as navigators de- 
rive great advantages from being well in- 
formed of the works and obſervations of thoſe 
| who have gone before them: and he would have 
neither entertained the opinion in the firſt in- 
ſtance, nor have doubted about it in the ſe- 
| Cond, had he not been unacquainted with 


n Though by the view of moral ideas, whilſt I was con- 
ſidering that ſubjeR, I thought I ſaw that Morality might 
be demonſtrably made out; yet whether I am able to make 
it out is another queſtion. Locke's Fam. Let. p. 10. 


the 
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the philoſophy of Demonſtrative and Syllo- 
giſtic reaſoning, for want of having ſtudied 
with attention the Analytics of Ariſtotle, in 
which that deep philoſophy is ſo particularly 
inveſtigated ; and had he not likewiſe been 
miſtaken in regard both to the Principles and 
Reaſoning of Morality, of which the book 
of Topics, however defective that part of the 
organon may be, would have ſufficiently in- 
formed him, by diſtinguiſhing thoſe ſubjects 
which are capable of Probability from thoſe 
which admit of Demonſtration.” Above all, 
the Metaphyfics of Ariſtotle, which ſhould be 
molt attentively ſtudied by every future me- 
taphyſician, would have taught him, that 


* The attempt which Mr. Locke has ſhewn, in different 
parts of his Eſſay, to make Morality demonſtrable like Ma- 
thematics, is a ſufficient proof that he was unacquainted 
with the old Logic derived originally from Ariſtotle : And 
the method by which he hoped to make the attempt ſuc- 
ceed, Viz, by proving the agreement or diſagreement of ethical 
ideas by the application and menſuration of a third or me- 
dium, is an additional proof that the Logic he eſpouſed was 


the new one, founded on the firſt Axiom of Euclid, which 


is more partial and imperfect than the old. And this is, 
indeed, ſtrongly apparent in every part of his Eſſay. 


not 
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not to know what is demonſtrable, and what 
is not, is a prominent mark of ignorance.* 


Uron the whole, Mr. Locke, with many 
other philoſophers, has been more at a loſs 
upon moral ſubjects, than in any other part 
of learning. Too anxious for the ſimplicity 
and uniformity of his new analyſis of the 
Human Underſtanding, he derives all its 
knowledge originally from one and the ſame 
ſource, that of External Senſe, to the exclu- 
ſion of Internal Senſe, the firſt inlet of all 
moral truth, which is of equal authority, 
and as extenſive and eſſential in its uſe :* And 


» *Afizer d xa TETo anodentuuvc Twis d bi 
bei yup daraidevcia, T6 pan Yirwoxew Tivwy dr Cnre d- 
dup uw, xa Tivay 8 ds, Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. iv. c. 4. 

To make way for his new philoſophy, he employed 
the firſt book of his Eſſay to prove that there are no In- 
nate Principles, either Speculative or Practical: and, as by 
Principles he means General Propoſitions, moſt of which are 
neither known nor aſſented to without the exerciſe of many 
previous judgments, nor often without a great maturity 
and progreſs of reaſoning, he had no great difficulty in 
overturning an abſurd doctrine, though it had obtained for 
many ages. In the ſecond book he proceeds to trace all 
ideas, by which he means whatever is the object of thinking, 


to 
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thus, having loſt one of the eyes of Truth in 
the outſet of his journey, which ſhould have 
been his guide through ſome of the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe and difficult paſſages, we cannot ſo 
much wonder that his moral philoſophy 
ſhould form a glaring defect of his incom- 
parable wt 


to their original in the ExrERNAL SENSsESs alone, as the 
inlet of all knowledge, both ſpeculative and practical: fo 

that neither are they innate. Still this word is not to be ex- 
cluded from the philoſophy of mind. That the Eye diſtin- 
guiſhes black, white, red, yellow, is a faculty innate in that 
organ, elſe whence is it derived? But to apprehend love 
and hatred, good and evil, is not at all in the power of that 
external organ. No: we feel that it belongs to a faculty 
within the breaſt, which is likewiſe innate; and which we, 
therefore, call Conſciouſneſs. Theſe innate Faculties are, 
therefore, different, and independent of each other ; from 
which we, accordingly, receive the different materials of 
all our knowledge, ſpeculative from the one, and practical 
from the other: they are, therefore, Firſt Principles of 
knowledge. And, as the one is properly called natural or 
external SENSE ; the other, by its correſpondent analogy, | is 
a8 properly called moral or internal Senſe. 


SECT. 
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S8 r. IV. | 
Of the PERFECTION of Moral Virtye. 


OWEVER thoſe inferior but more 
uſeful parts of ethical wiſdom, which 

are neceſſary to enſure the peace and exiſtence 
of ſocieties, to direct the conduct of indivi- 
duals to their neceſſary well- being, and to 
enforce the ordinary duties of common life, 
may be impreſſed on the minds of all men 
with a clear and obvious conviction; when we 
reflect, that the whole Moral Law is a tran- 
ſeript of the unſearchable Will of the great 
Governour of the univerſe, we may eaſily 
ſuſpect that but a ſmall and partial glympſe 
of this celeſtial light illumines the human in- 
tellect. Though, from juſt obſervations on 
the conduct of his providence, and by a due 
exerciſe of their reaſon, men may hope to 
develope ſome of his leſs obvious diſpenſa- 
tions; yet we may ſuſpend our wonder, if 
philoſophers ancient and modern, who have 
attempted (and the attempt conducted by 


8 2 humility 
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humility and diſcretion does honour to human 
nature) to look with a more philoſophic eye 
into the deeper counſels of the Almighty, to 
ſcan the ways of his moral providence, and 
to reduce them to the formalities of ſyſtem, 
| haye been diſappointed. in their object, and 
that, 1 in ſubjects. of morality, error has fre- 
quently aſſumed the face of truth. 
Though the Deity has never been wanting 
in, the diſcovery of himſelf to the meaneſt of 
his rational creatures ; the ſublimeſt parts of 
his divine economy are reſerved as myſteries 
too exalted for the natural faculties of the 
higheſt to inveſtigate, and ſometimes for their 
largeſt capacities to comprehend : * however 
they may be enabled to embrace ſome parts, 
when diſcovered, and to acquieſce in others.“ 
Our great philoſopher and reformer of all 
learning human and divine, has, therefore, 


Nec illud dubitandum eſt magnam partem legis mora- 
lis. ſublimorem. eſſe, quam quo lumen naturz aſeendere 
pollit. Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. ix, 

o Particeps eſt anima lucis nonnullæ ad pen 
intuendam et diſcernendam Legis Moralis; quæ tamen 
lux non prorſus clara ſit, ſed ejuſmodi ut potius vitia 

8 1 redarguat, quam de ung plane informet. 

— 
7A W 
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referred Reaſon in regard to the whole of the 
divine LAw, moral as well as poſitive, to Re- 
velation, as affording that clear and certain 
at on which it can n and 8 
rely. 155 
Beſides the FRET Myſteries it unveils, 
which are poſitive and doctrinal, it delivers 4 
new and more perfect ſyſtem of moral duties, 
grounded on their true and proper principle, 
as the directory of our lives and actions: a 
divine philoſophy, unconſcious of all error, 
and free from imperfection, and which is 
carried to that height of purity and ſublimity, 
of which Reaſon is loſt in admiration. No 
code of Ethics, ancient or modetn, Is ſo full 
or ſo preciſe, none ſo clear, none o conſiſt- 
ent, none ſo practical, and none ſo practicable, 
and, above all, none ſo authoritative, as the 
Monk ALI Tv of the eternal GospEL. 

To this code of evangelical Ethics the 
philoſopher muſt look up as to a polar ſtar, 
both to direct his ſtudies and to regulate his 
conduct. And here he will receive an in- 


il « Quare Religia ſive Wiyjteria five Mares ſpectes pendet 
de en n Ibid. | 


ſtruction 
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ſtruction from the mouth of Ons who was 
wiſer than philoſophers — If ye xnow 
« theſe things, happy are ye if ye po them: 


an inſtruction which, with a clear and elegant 


preciſion, divides moral ſcience into its two 


diſtinct and gane 5 the e and 


the Practice. E i | 15-51 
The former. part, he the es 


precepts of the Goſpel, being a work of 


more obvious and eaſy execution, and admit- 
ing of a more florid and popular diſplay, has 
been cultivated by moraliſts and divines with 
dom en ſucceſs: whilſt the latter, which 


4 1 Xili, 177 
pPartiemur igitur ethicam i in doctrinas principales duas ; 
alteram de exemplari five imagine boni; alteram de regi- 
mine & cultura animi, quam etiam partem georgica animi 
appellare conſuevimus: Illa naturam boni deſcribit, hæc 


regulas de animo ad illam conformando præſcribit. 


Baconus De Augm. Sc. lib. vii. cap. 1. 
Hanc igitur partem (quando præſtantiam ejus in animo 
recolo) i in corpus doctrine nondum redactam, non poſſum 
non vehementer mirari. Eam igitur; ex more noſtro, cum 


inter deſiderata collocemus, aliqua ex adumbrabi- 


mus. Ibid. Lib. vii. Cap. 3. 15 
See this part of morality opened by Lord N 
Propoſuerunt nobis exemplaria bella et luculenta 

atque deſcriptiones ſive imagines accuratas, boni, virtutis, 

officiorum, felicitatis, tanquam vera objecta, et ſcopos 
e voluntatis 
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is to give it operation and effect, and which 
conſtitutes the life of all morality, requiring 
a deeper inveſtigation into particulars and a 
more philoſophical reſearch, has been at all 
times too much negle&ed.* The neceſſity of 
this part was ſeen and acknowledged by the 
Peripatetic, whoſe large and comprehenſive 
mind embraced the confines and marked the 
dependencies of all learning, and who gave a 


promiſe to deſcend to the execution of the 
intereſting work ;* which, however, does not 


voluntatis et appetitus humani : Verum quomodo quis 


poſſit optime ad hos ſcopos (excellentes ſane et bene ab 
illis poſitos) collimare ; hoc eſt, quibus rationibus et in- 
ſtitutis animus ad illa aſſequenda ſubigi et componi poſlit, 
aut nihil precipiunt, aut potent et minus utiliter. 
Ibid. lib. vii. cap. 1. 


 Delegerunt ſibi philoſophi in ethica maſſam quandam 


materiæ ſplendidam et nitentem, in qua potiſſimum vel 
ingenii acumen, vel eloquentiæ vigorem venditare poſſint: 
Quz vero practicam maxime inſtruunt, quandoquidem 
tam belle ornari non poſſint, maxima ex parte omiſerunt. 
Ibid. 

a de dg torxe wdr ur wperngs fimeivs Th TH igt, 
N in, Tivwy yivera. ovNy Yap iows fh cid, THY 
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W wog ot * £ TIVWY, Un Er. ob You Kaen 


dg £1010 0jty Ti il, CXOTET I gti, K NN N e rh 
HY e G, Te £1010 % Bene x autor 
tiyal ro. TETO dt od Aede, d jm. e d de 
rio, x wg dy. Gn piv By kid Th ig aer. 
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appear to have been performed, unleſs very 


incidentally in his book of Rhetoric, in any 
of thoſe works which have come down to 
us. | | ELD 

This is the philoſophy of the human heart, 
which, by a nice and judicious ſearch, en- 


quires into its ſecret ſprings and motions, and 


diſcovers the latent feeds of all thoſe paſſions 
and affections, which are the iſſues and ele- 


ments of moral life. This: philoſophy does 


nl 


113 en R A . — 
3 FY p% boy Floh TO EX TI c XNA Wwe *. GAY οο 


10 ri tg, dere 30 EN 107 krimi. Ariſtot Mag. Mor. 


lib. 1. cap. i. 


We have ſome good 1 to believe that he reſerved 
this important topic of moral inveſtigation to form the 


crown and concluſion of his poetics. © Tres de Poetica li- 


© bros conſcripſciſſe Ariſtotelem memorat Laertius — ter- 

- * . . . | \ 8 ft | 
© tium (cujus interitum delemus maxime) xe #@vY&ectwc, 
© five xaTogJwrtws diſceptaſle crediderem, h. e. de Animorum 


© Purgatione aPravis Affectibus, deque Emendatione Morum. 


© Quem quidem apud veteres, Poeticæ Imitationis probe 
© conſtitutzprecipuumac proprium fuiſſe finem, nil dubium 


© eſt, Sed quia, propter multiplices vitiorum formas, 


* complura xaIsort5 illius capita fuſiorem tractatum de- 
© ſiderarint; obiter illam ſane nec niſi verbo tetigit Philoſo- 
< phus in Poeticis (cap. 8. in fine) ejuſque rationem ad 
© hoc opus, tanquam ad latiorem campum fuſius ac ſigil- 
latim explicandam retulit.” Goulſt, in Synop. a 


Poet. 


See pp. 220, 221 of this 4 
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not reſt in general ſpeculation ; but deſcends 
to particular experiment and obſervation. It 
conſults the native bent of every diſpoſition, 
marks the different tempers and characters of 
men, whether caſt by nature or formed by 


art, and deſcends to all the propenſities of ſex, 


age, country, and condition of life. Thus 
every diſorder of the mind can be traced to 
its diſtinct and proper cauſe; and a remedy 
can be applied, if any remedy can prevail: 
and thus, by a due correction and proper cul- 
ture of the mind, ſome affections can be pro- 
moted whilſt others are ſuppreſſed, which 
will gradually extirpate the ſeeds of vice and 
cheriſh thoſe of virtue; as the phyſician con- 
ſults both the conſtitution of his patient and 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe, in order to correct 
the habit, and to apply a ſucceſsful cure. 


Still, however clear the conviction, and 
captivating the charms, of moral truth may 
be, men will both reſiſt its evidence and diſ- 

grace its beauty. However they may em- 
| brace and honour Virtue in idea as leading to 
the greateſt good, they will reject and diſho- 


nour it in practice; for Paſſion, which is of 
a con- 
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a contrary intereſt, will prove an overmatch 
for Reaſon, and will prevail upon the WILL 
to cultivate apparent Happineſs at the ſhrine 

of Pleaſure. And this is the true cauſe of 
* all that diſorder and inconſiſtency in the life 
* of man, which the Philoſopher affects to ad- 
© mire, which the Divine laments, and for 
; VI the Mor af iſt, could never find a 


c cure. 


Tur power of DoING as well as the op- 
portunity of KNO WING, we owe ſolely toHiM 
wo not only gave the Inſiru#iomn, but ſecond- 
ed and illuſtrated that ene * his own 

Example. 
Mon al VIk Tur never appeared on earth 

with that native brightneſs, or with thoſe 
powerful charms, by which ſhe is enabled 
both to convince the Under/flanding and to 
captivate the Heart, till brought down from 


heaven by ONE who © knew what is man; 


who in HIMSELF preſented her in all Perfec- 
tion, and can inveſt her with all Power; who 
* opened his mouth in Parables ” and Simili- 


d Warb. Divine Legation. 
N tudes 
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tudes, and introduced her with authority and 5 


effect into this lower world. Till that hal- 
cyon æra came, Human Nature had lain 
buried in “ the works of darkneſs and in 
« the ſhadow of death; when it was invited 

into “ light and life 8 by the call of a pro- 
phetic and evangelic voice — Awake thou 
e that ſleepeſt and ariſe from the dead, 
« and CHRIST ſhall give thee light.“ 


= Iſaiah Ixii. 1, and Eph. v. 14. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Logic of Poz TRV. 


ROM the Ezhical, we are led by the 
general plan to the PozTicar pro- 
vince, which is ſubject to the IMAGINATION, 
or Mind employed in producing ſome Eyect.“ 


After diſtinguiſhing the Theoretical diviſion 
from both the Practical and Poetical, by ob- 
ſerving, that the truth of the firſt originates 
in its proper /ubje& and terminates in ſelf, 
and that that of the other two originates in 
the mind of the agent moral or poetical, and : 
reſpects ſome farther end;* Ariſtotle has 
drawn the line between Morality and Poetry, 


„ Atavoic TIOIHTIKH, See 23d page of this volume. 
> dee p. 227 and 228 of this volume. 8 
| according 


according to the different ends they have in 
view — Actions and Arta. 
To put this general diſtinction in a ſtill 
fuller point of light, we may obſerve, that, 
as the object of Ezhics is the Knowledge of 
the different ſpecies of moral good and evil 
with a view to the 7:ght conduct of life; ſo 
the object of POETRY, taken in its great- 
eſt latitude of meaning, are the elegant Arts,and 
their proper end is Pleaſure with uſeful Inſtruc- 
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tion *Prodefſe Delectando; the excellence 
and perfection of which depend on their cor- 


reſpondence to Truth, under the conduct of 
Reaſon.* 33 5 


In both the Theoretical and Practical depart- 
ments, the mind, in the production of truth, 
acts and judges within itſelf: in the Arts it 
paſſes to ſome external operation by which it 


4 Hoc enim maxime videtur intereſſe inter Philoſophum 
et Poetam, quod cum utriuſque idem ſit conſilium, alia 
tamen alii id quod velit conſequendi ſit ratio. Uterque 
Docentis perſonam ſuſtinet; quam quidem alter ita optime 
tueri cenſetur, fi clare doceat, fi ſubtiliter, fi enucleate; 
alter, fi jucunde, ornate, ſuaviter, eleganter. Ille ab affecti- 
bus ad Rationem unce provocat; hic ita Rationem 
appellat, ut Affectus etiam in ſuas partes ſtudeat pertrahere. 
Ille ad Virtutem et Veritatem proxima et compendiaria 
ſemita utitur; hie per itinerum flexiones quaſdam et di- 
verticula, ſed amceniore via, eodem ducit. Illius denique 
eſt utramque ita exponere et nudare, ut neceſſario eas ag- 
noſcamus ; hujus ita eaſdem ornare et veſtire, ut amemus 
ultro et amplectamur. Louth Poet. Præl. 1. 
Ars eſt ſecunda virtus intellectualis pradlica, quæ gel- 
nitur Habitus cum rec ia ratione effeftivus. 

_ Objeftum ejus ſunt omnia illa, ex quibus tanquam 
materia aliquid poteſt efficr. 

 Artificis officium in tribus conſiſtit: primd, in peculands: 
| ſecundd, i in fabricands : tertio, in perficiende, ut opus pron 

ducat. Langd. Eth. p. 77. 


produces 


produces an effect, from which the truth re- 
ſults. The Arts are, therefore, Energies of 
the mind; but no energy of the human mind 
can actually create: it can only imitate the 
works of Nature material and mental, and, 
by variouſly joining and combining them to- 
gether, form nem images of things, which in 
nature have no real exiſtence. This is the pro- 
per office of Poꝝ TI ART in general, which 
conſiſts in Imitations formed by the Imagina- 
tion, that proliflc faculty of the mind, which 
gives a kind of ſecond creation to all the 
works of nature, generalizes and enlarges their 
comprehenſion, heightens their beauty, and 
improves their charms.“ 


Hau i Tas M prippapaevars THY QUEW, N To 
 TAPRNETOpivoy UT AITNG EVETIIOET US: Simplius in Ari- 
ot. Præd. | . | 8 
Etenim nimium anguſtis finibus continetur Hiſtoria, ni- 
mum ſeveras habet operis ſui leges. Res geſtas tradit, 
eventorum veſtigiis inſiſtit; quod contigit, non quod con- 
tigiſſe potuit aut oportuit, narrandum; nec quo documen- 
ti opportunitas, vel probabilitatis ratio vocat, ſed quo ſacti 
neceſſitas cogit, eundum. Hiſtoria res et perſonas certas et 
conſtitutas tractat, infinitas et univerſales Poeſis: altera re- 
rum cauſas incertis conjecturis conſectatur; altera eviden- 
ter certeque demonſtrat: altera fortuito elucentem Veri- 
tatis imaginem captat; altera ſimplicem ejus formam in- 
tuetur: illa præſcriptum iter certa via conficit; hæc 
liberis naturæ ſpatiis fruitur: illa demum argumento ſuo 
inſervit; hæc dominatur. Lowth Poet. Præl. 1. An 
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All the Elegant Arts are IMITATIONs, by 
which they are principally diſtinguiſhed from 
the Manual, and which differ from each other, 
according to the Means or Materials which 
they reſpectively employ. Marble is gene- 


rally the material of the Statuary, and his 


inſtrument the chiſſel: thoſe of the Painter 
are his colours, and his inſtrument the pencil: 
thoſe of the My/ician are the different ſounds, 
and his inſtruments of various kinds: thoſe of 
the Poet are Words, and the * his inſtru- 


ment. 


Ser. I. 
Of the Porter PRINCIPLE, 


"HE Sourſe 1 which the Imitative 


Arts originally derive their energy, 1s 
that Internal Feeling or Sen/ibility, which, by 
a ſpontaneous operation, recognizes a wonder- 


fal variety of different ſentiments, emotions, 


and affections, according to all the modes and 
diverſities 


of Fibo Tx; 278 
diverſities of Pleaſure and Pain, excited in the 
mind by the different objects, actions, and 
events which occur in all the various ſcenes 
of human life. 

This native Setgſibility is, therefore, the 
FIRST PRINCIPLE of Poetic Art, without 
which Genius would neither know what to 
imitate in order to produce the Effect deſign- 
ed, nor would the mind be enabled to recog- 
nize that Effe& produced. 
However different from the External and 
Moral Senſes, we may obſerve a general 
analogy ſubſiſting between them. As the 
different kinds of Good and Evil, as they are 
diſtinguiſhed by the Moral Principle, form 
all the different claſſes and varieties of moral 
Action; ſo the different modes of Plea- 
fare and Pain as recognized by the Poetical 
Principle, give all their diſtinctive colours 
and varieties to the elegant Arts: and, ſuch 
is the general confiſtency and uniformity of 
things, that, as we obſerve the External 
Senſes more perfect and the Moral more acute, 
from their natural formation, in ſome perſons 
than in others; ſo we remark this other 


_ Principle 
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Principle to prevail in different minds with 
greater and leſs degrees of delicacy and refine- 
ment. And, as the two former are liable to 
be injured in their exerciſe and perverted in 
their uſe by habit or accident, and capable 
of being corrected by an act of reaſon; ſo is 
this Poetical Senſe ſubject to be corrupted by 
habit, and to be corrected by reafon. 


The higher degrees of this Poetic Feeling 
are the rare and peculiar gift of nature; 
when accompanied with the imitative talent, 
the happy combination is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Genius; and, when conducted by 
ſound judgment, the reſult is called Taft : 
which endowments are more partially and 
capriciouſly beſtowed than the other mental 
faculties, as it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
many Moraliſts and Philoſophers, whilſt a 
few Poets will ſuffice for all the purpoſes of 
life, provided they be the beſt. 


of TrxuTn. 


sor. I. 
24 Of Poetical REAs0NIiNG. 


UT, in the name of Apollo and the 
£ Muſes, what has ReasoninG, it may 
be ſaid, to do with Genius and Taſte? What 
has a dry and ſombrous Logic to do in the 
wild and luxuriant fields of Imagination ? — 
An able philoſopher and philologiſt ſhall give 
the anſwer. © Every thing really elegant or 
* ſublime in compoſition, is ultimately refer- 
able to the Principles of ſound Logic; thoſe 
Principles, when readers little think of them, 
© have ſtill a latent force, and may be traced, 
if ſought after, even in the politeſt of 
Writers. By reaſoning of this kind an im- 
C portant Union is eſtabliſhed; the Union 
© between Tas TE and TrRuTH. Tis this is 
+5 rhat ſplendid Union which produces the 
« Claſſics of pure Antiquity ; which produced, 
in times leſs remote, the Claſſics of modern 
days; and which thoſe who now write, 
* ought to cultivate with attention, if they 

| T 2 « with 
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© wiſh to ſurvive in the eſtimation of poſterity. 
* TASTE is in fact but a ſpecies of inferior 
» Turk. Tis the Truth of Elegance, of 
0 Decoration, and of Grace; which, as all 
Trutb is ſimilar and congental, coincides as it 
« were ſpontaneouſly with the more ſevere and 
_ © hogical; but which, whenever deſſitute of that 
* more ſolid ſupport, reſembles ſome fair but 
languid Body; a Body, ſpecious in feature, 
but deficient in nerve; a Body, where we 
* ſeek in vain for that natural and juſt per- 
* fection, which ariſes from the pleaſing har- 
*.mony of Strength and Beauty aſſociated." 


. Ariſtotle defines Poetic Art in general to 
be © a Habit conducted by Reaſon to the pro- 
ductionofa true Effect: and wherever Truth 


* Harris's Philoſophical Arrangements, p. 458. 
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is concerned, REASON is concerned; particu- 
larly where certain Cauſes, whatever they may 
be, are employed to produce certain Ey6ects, 
and where certain Means are adapted to cer- 
tain Ends. So that there is no part of learn- 
ing in which Reaſon and Judgment have 


more various employment, or in which they 


perform a more delicate taſk, than in theic 
W to the Imitative Arts. 


When Effects are ud upon the In- 

ternal Feeling by objects or events as they 
occur in the ordinary courſe of things, 
which is the foundation of Poetical Imita- 
tion, we may, perhaps, be either too deeply 
intereſted in them, or too much involved in 
their contemplation, to think about their 
Cauſes: yet there are Cauſes, and theſe ratio- 
nal and intelligent, which are uniform and 
conſiſtent in their operation, ſo long as the 


preſent ſyſtem of nature and conſtitution of 


the human mind remain the ſame. In con- 


N M Tomring triv* n 0 areyvia, TEIayTIO rr 
A Wrud3g ron thic, weg! T0 ivdrxomevey Aus Ke. 
Eth, Nicom. lib. vi. cap. 4. 
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ſequence of this inattention to them, and 
other concurrent circumſtances, as their fre- 
quency, their variety, and complexity, and 
above all their familiarity, they are not, per- 
haps, ſo diſtinctly to be aſcertained, or fo 
eaſily generalized, as thoſe which are pro- 
ductive of truth in the provinces of the Will 
and Intellect. They have, however, in na- 
ture a permanent exiſtence, and ate more or 
leſs recognized and reſponded to by all, 
though in a higher degree by ſenſible, minds. 
The Poet or Artiſt remarks theſe Cauſes as 
they affect his own feelings, and as he obſerves 
their operation on thoſe of others: and thus, 
from ſentiment and obſervation often repeat- 
ed, he ſupplies himſelf with a large and 
various ſtock of poetical ideas generalized and 
remembered; from which as from a genuine. 
treaſure he draws all thereſources of his Art, to 
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be employed in all the different acts of Imita- 
tion. All this, however logical, he does in fact, 


though it is generally performed by the ſilent 


and almoſt inſenſible operation of his mind, 


without the phlegmatic proceſs of a formal 


logic. 

- But, however infenkbly performed, the 
R ASONING may be clearly analyzed; and 
from thence the truth produced may be cri- 
tically aſcertained. 


The truth of both Facts and Hi 725 reſults 


from the apprehenſion or inveſtigation of 


particulars, independently of their cauſes; 
whereas that of Poetry ſprings from the ap- 
plication of cauſes, and theſe genera/* ones. 


The firſt act of Reaſoning is, therefore, from | 


a a number of particulars, by collateral judg- 
ments of effects produced by them upon the 
internal Feeling, to colle& theſe General 
Cauſes ; and the ſecond, to apply them, by 
the different modes of Imitation, in order to 


ud T, xx0orov pic I eg! 70 7 du vTeAni. 
Ariſtot. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 1. 
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produce the poetical Effect. Hence Poetry is 
ſaid to be more philoſophical.' Experience is 
the foundation, Induction is the firſt, and a ju- 
dicous application of Generals, is the ſecond, 
act. And if theſe generals are well formed 
in the firſt place, and well applied in the ſe- 
cond, the poetical truth will diſcover itſelf 
in the effect by a proportionable operation on 
the ſenſibility of all according to its powers. 

Thus PogTRy ſtands high in the eye of 
Philoſophy. It is founded in Abſftraction 
which is the ſublimeſt operation of the mind, 
by which its ideas are not only generalized, 
but corrected and improved by an act of in- 
tellect, and rendered more perfect and com- 
plete than the archetypes themſelves. Theſe 
are the materials with which the Imagina- 
tion works, and which it moulds into forms 
of beauty ſuperior to any that appear in the 
face of nature. And hence it is, that the 
Imitative Arts derive that excellence and ſu- 


periority in which they glory. As by this 


1 A N adn cab 16 Nc. TroudaicTteeav Woinois Igo 
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power of Abſtraction the Mathematician 
conceives the idea of a perfe& circle or a 
perfect ſphere, which in nature has no exiſt- 
ence; and the Moraliſt that of a faultleſs 
character: ſo from archetypes that exiſt in 
nature, the Artiſt derives ideas ſo corrected 
and ſublimed, that they become tranſcendent, 
that is above, though not contrary to, na- 
ture. 
Particulars and Individuals, with all their 
deformities and imperfections are, indeed, 
often applied by Imitation to the produQtion 
of poetical effect: but, to arrive at the ſum- 
mit of his profeſſion, the Artiſt ſhould em- 
ploy none but general ideas, with all the ad- 
vantages which arrangement, diſpoſition, and 
ſituation can give them: as did the intelli- 
gent ſtatuary, to whoſe poetical genius the 
world has been indebted for the Venus de 
Medicis, or the Apollo Belvidere. 


Bor the Imitation, by which thele poeti- 
cal ideas are employed in Art, according to 
good Taſte (which is only another word for 
Judgment,) is of different kinds, and the juſt 

| diſtinction 
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diſtinction of them is an act of RATIONAL. 
and judicious criticiſm. 

All Imitation is Reſemblance, which dif- 
fors according to the nature of the Art: and 
the nature of the Art, depends upon the Ma- 
terials and Inſtrument employed. Imitation is 
either direct or proper, or indirect and impro- 
per: and to diſcriminate its nature and ex- 
tent in each of the elegant Arts, as well as 
in the different provinces of the ſame, is a 
piece of the moſt refined philoſophy. 

In Sculpture and in Painting the Imitation, 
from the nature of the means and materials 
they employ, is direct and proper, and the re- 
ſemblance between the ſtatue or picture and 
what they repreſent, is both immediate and 
obvious. Words are the means or materials 
of Poetry: But Words, though as ſounds they 
may ſometimes directly reſemble ſounds, are 
not the natural repreſentatives of ideas, in 

which poetry conſiſts; they are only their 
2 rbitrary ſigns, and do not, therefore, admit 
of any imitation ſo proper and direct. That 
part of poetry, in which the poet perſonates 
another, and employs. his very words and 
e 200 a ſpeeches, 


ſpeeches, is, ſo far as that perſonification 
goes, directly imitative. But, with regard to 
the effects which it produces, poetical imita- 
tion is indirect in a greater or leſs degree. 
The fimpleſt and leaſt indirect mode of this 
Imitation, is that repreſentation of /#n/ib/e ob- 
jects, which is called poetical De, ription. 
From this Poetry advances to a ſublimer ope- 
', ration in the repreſentation of mental objects, 
of all the paſſions, emotions, movements and 
ſenſations of the mind; * which it performs 


n Porro ut vehementioribus anime AﬀeRibus originem 
ſuam debet poeſis, ita in Affectibus exprimendis vim ſuam 
præcipue exerit, et Affectus concitando finem ſuum optime 
conſequitur. | 

Imitatione conſlare dicitur Pocſis : quicquid humana 
mens cogitatione compleCtitur, id omne imitatur; res, lo- 
ca, imagines vel naturæ vel artis, actiones, mores, affectus: 
et cum omni imitatione magnopere delectatur mens hu- 
mana, fieri V ix poteſt, quin illam et delectet maxime et 
percellat ea imitatio, quæ ei ſuam ipſius imaginem exhibet, 
omneſque eos impulſus, flexiones, perturbationes, motu ſque 
ſecretos exprimit, quos in ſe agnoſcit ſentitque. Com- 
mendat i imprimis hanc imitationem ipſius rei ſubtilitas et 

difficultas: habet magnam admirationem, cum cernimus 
id effectum dari, quod omnino vix effici poſſe judicamus, | 
Cæterarum rerum deſeriptiones accuratas eſſe et naturz 

congruere, memoriæ ſubſidio ac veluti per medium quod- 
dam, mens tardius intelligit ; cum exprimitur Aﬀectus ali- 


quis, 


— 
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two different ways —either by repreſenting 
theſe mental emotions as they are internally 


felt, and ſucceed each other in the mind— 
or by repreſenting them as they appear in 


their ſenſible and external effects. And theſe 
1% direct modes conſtitute poetical Expre/- 


fon. In all which mental imitations the effect 


is often extended and enlarged by Aſſociation 


of ideas; and wonderfully heightened by 


Sympathy, that lovely and ſublime affeRion, 


which gives poetry ſuch a powerful aſcendant 


over the heart of man. 
Another mode of poetical imitation is that 


of Fiction, which repreſents facts, characters, 


actions, manners, and events, in feigned and 


quis, rem ipſam quaſi nude intuetur; ipſa per ſe conſcia 


eſt et ſui et ſuorum motuum, nec rem perſpicit ſolum, 
ſed et vel idem vel ſimile quiddam ſtatim patitur. Hine fit, 
quod ea Sublimitatis ſpecies, quæ ex vehementi Affec- 


tuum impulſu eorumque imitatione oritur, apud animum 


humanum multo maximam vim habet: quicquid ei ex- 


trinſecus exhibetur, utcunque grande et magnificum, mi- 


nus eum ut par eſt commovet, quam quod intus percipit? 
cujus magnitudinem et impetum et vehementiam ipſe _ 
ſe nerfintie. 

Utque Imitatio Affectuum poeſeos peine eſt 
opus, ita per eorundum Concitationem maxime ad finem 


ſuum et effectum perdueitur. Lowth Poet. Præl. xpvii. 


general 
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general ſtory, as Hiſtory does in real and par- 
ticular narrative, adding to the Fiction Re- 
preſentation: Theſe more indirect Imitations 
conſtitute Epic and Dramatic poetry, into 
which every other ſpecies is introduced. 

And to theſe is to be added another kind 
of Imitation ſtill more indirect, which conveys 
the thoughts and ideas of the mind through 
the external objects of ſenſe : This is Para- 
bolical and Allufive poetry. 

But, although the Imitations of Poetry be 
leſs direct and proper than thoſe of the other 
arts, they ſurpaſs them greatly in their ex- 
tent and operation upon the mind. Poetry, 


which from this ſuperiority has appro- 
priated the general name, is the mirrour of 
all Truth, by which every part of Nature, 


N Je wolncig parev TH KATAE, 1 q ige r 
na tux5ov aye, Egi d x iv, To wol TR Wor dv 
| oupCaive M N WeaTlei xd vd fixe, I v ονιπιiν,, 
Z goxdgrraU N woincig, ovopuata Eren Tx d * 
trov, Ti Ane TRA, N ri LY. Ariſt. Poet. c. 9. 

At poeſis parabolica, inter reliquas eminet, et tanquam 
res ſacra videtur et auguſta; cum præſertim religio ipſa 
ejus opera plerunque utatur, et per eam commercia dyno 


rum cum cm exerceat. 
corporeal 
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corporeal and mental, is reflected and im- 
proved. It is Phyſics, Facts, Actions and 
Hiſtory feigned at pleaſure; and repreſented, 
by the 8 different modes of its Imitation, in a 
Language raiſed above the common uſe, and 
which is peculiarly appropriated to itſelf." 
And, whilſt it exhibits a beautiful picture 
of every ſpecies of truth, it ſoftens the labour 
which attends their acquiſition by affording 
the mind that refined and elegant recreation, 
which the moſt rigid philoſopher need not 
bluſh to take.” 


2 Can nibil aliud fit, quam niger imitatio ad placi- 
tum. Baconus De Auym. Sc. lib. ii. cap. 13. 


. 4 Poeſis eſt genus hes cos; plerumque adſirictum, 
rebus ſolutum et licentioſum. Ibid. 
Fa eſt omnis Poeſeos indoles ut a vulgari ſermonis uſu 
maxime abhorreat, atque verborum non ſolum delectu, 
ſed et conſtructione proprium quoddam et exquiſitius di- 
cendi genus affectet. Lowth Poet, Præl. iv. 
Equidem præclare nobis conſuluiſſe videtur natura, 
quæ cum nos ad veri cognitionem longe a nobis remotam, 
nec fine magnis laboribus aſſequendam, vehementer impel- 
leret, hæc nobis invenit et paravit oblectamenta, ut habe- 
tet mens noſtre, quo defatigata identidem confugeret; ubi 
conquieſcere, omnemque illum Janguorem et ien 
deponeret. Lowth Poet. Prele 1. | 


 Tavs 
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Tus Poetry, by its imitative and ener- 
getic powers, preſents us with a new world, 
every where repreſentative of the old one, 
ſpringing out of IMAGINATION, that ſub- 
lime inventive faculty which is a compound 
of Will and Memory, the former exerciſing a 
kind of plaſtic and creative power in the 
treaſures of the latter. Though Imagination 
can add nothing to the original ſtock of 
ideas with which the mind is furniſhed by 
the External and Internal Senſes, or change 
any of the materials of the old creation; it 
aſſumes an abſolute command and authority 
over them, to join, to combine, to mix, to 
vary, to compound, and to diſpoſe, them, in 
every different form and repreſentation of 
| Deſcription, Fiction, Perſonification, Viſion, 
or Alluſion. And, if the wild and inventive 
genius of our own countryman was not in- 
ſtructed in the cold philoſophy of Poetry, 
his warm and mimetic fancy was ſuſceptible 
of its fineſt influence: and, from the fol- 
lowing animated picture which he has given 
of his profeſſion, one would ſuppoſe, that he 

was 
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was not entirely unacquainted with the ra- 
tionale of the Art. | | 


The Poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heav*n to earth, from earth to 
heav'n; 
And, as IMAGINATION bodies hk. 
The ferms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and 3 to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 


In the higher departments of the Muſe, 
Poetry feigns Aclions and Events ſucceeding 


each other in due order, gives them the life and 


: animation of Perſons, of the firſt diſtinction, 

ä with the conſiſtencies of Time and Place, and 
every other circumſtance of probable hiſtory, 
conſulting the gratification of the ſublimer 
ſentiments and affections of the mind, and 
finiſhing the whole plan into the reſemblance 
of a more complete, more beautiful, more 
engaging, and more inſtructive, truth.“ 

* Shakeſpeare's Midfum. Night's Dream, Act. i. Se. 1. 


Ea a fundamento prorſus nobili excitata videtur, quod ad 
dignitatem humanæ naturæ imprimis ſpectat. Cum enim 


mundus ſenſibilis fit anima rationali dignitate inferior, vide- 
tur poeſis hæc humanæ naturæ largiri, quæ hiſtoria dene- 
gat; atque animo umbris rerum utcunque ſatisfacere, cum 
ſolida haberi non poſſint. Si quis enim rem acutius introſpi- 
ciat, firmum ex poeſi ſumitur argumentum, magnitudinem 
rerum Kit illuſtrem, ordinem magis perfectum, et varie- 

tatem 
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In the choice and adoption of the Means. 
requiſite to the accompliſhment of ſo com- 
plete an end, in their poetical execution, and 
in conducting the whole to the beſt effect, 
Judgment has a very delicate and difficult 
taſk. Fancy may be luxuriant, and Genius 
prolific ; but RRAs Ox, however ſilently and 
imperceptibly it may work, has to prepare 
and to correct the natural fertility of the ſoil, 
and to aſſiſt in nouriſhing the production, 
till it ripen to its full maturity. It has to ad- 
juſt the propriety of the inventions, to rectify 
the falſities of taſte, to arrange the order and 
ſucceſſion of the parts, and to unite them into 
one conſiſtent whole: a piece of philoſophy 
which forms a very deep and recondite branch 


tatem magis pulchram, animæ humanæ n quam 
in natura ipſa poſt lapſum, reperire ullo modo poſſit. Qua- 
propter cum res geſtæ et eventus, qui veræ hiſtoriæ ſubji- 
ciuntur, non ſint ejus amplitudinis, in qua anima humana 
ſibi ſatisfaciat, preſto eſt poeſis, que facta magis heroica 
confingat: Cum hiſtoria ſucceſſus rerum, minime pro me- 
ritis virtutum et ſcelerum, narret; corrigit eam poeſis, et 
exitus et fortunas, ſecundum merita et ex lege nemeſeos, 
exhibit : Cum hiſtoria vera, obvia rerum ſatietate et ſimili- 
tudine, animæ humanz faſtidio fit; reficit eam poeſis in- 
expectata, et varia, et viciſſitudinum plena canens. Baco- 
nus De Augm. Sc. lib. ii. e. 13. 
ters og ES, is 
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of learning, eminently called Criticiſin, or the 
ad of Judgment. 


This part of philoſophy did not IR 
the inquiſitive attention of Ariſtotle, whoſe 
ſtrong and comprehenſive mind was not only 
the repoſitory of all the learning of his age, 
but the author and improver of many parts. 
His penetrating eye could not view thoſe 
admirable models of poetic art, exhibited 
in the drama of Sophocles, and in the 
epos of Homer, and contemplate the efeds 
which they produced on the mind and 
the different affections of pleaſure and pain, 
without inquiring into the cauſes which con- 
ſpired, in their exact and admirable com- 
bination, to that production. In this arduous 
inveſtigation he took to pieces the compoſi- 
tions, and reduced them to their ſimpleſt 
parts and principles. By this means he diſ- 
covered their artifice and machinery, how 
every part was formed, how one operated 
upon another, and how they all co- operated 
together in the formation of a perfect whole. 
So that the inventive and poetical genius of 

: . Homer 
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Homer and Sophocles or Euripides pro- 
| duced the moſt admitable ſpecimens of the 
art; and the analytical and philoſophical 
genius of Ariſtotle diſcovered the logie or 
rationale of theſe ſpecimens. 

In this philoſophical analyſis, all the parts 
«al connections, all the beauties and propri- 
eties; all the unities and conſiſtencies, which 
are afſembled combined and executed by the 
exertion of the ſublimeſt and moſt judicious 
imagination, are explained in the cleareſt 
and moſt didactic manner, and with ſo much 
ſoundneſs and diſcrimination of judgment, 
that the criticiſm itſelf became a model 
off which to form the plan of the future 
poet, as well as the ſtandard to direct the 
deciſion of the future critic. 

Bat, though many important advantages 
have been derived both to the works of the 
poet and to the judgment of the critic, from 
this incomparable production of Ariſtotle ; 
yet, in many inſtances, the genius of the one 

has been checked in its native vigor, and 

the judgment of the other warped and con- 
W555 n 
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tracted, by too ſevere and unqualified an ap- 


plication of what can be only a partial rule. 
Genius is the produce of every ſoil, and 
the growth of every age and country. In its 
application to poetry, it takes things, charac- 
ters, and manners as they riſe ; and, by a juſt 
and lively imitation, produces the effect upon 
the minds of thoſe who were witneſſes of the 
ſcenes, and which are beſt qualified to recog- 


nize and to reſpond to the poetical imitation. 


If theſe things, characters, and manners, 
which form the genuine reſources of the 


Mouſe, are known to change with the change 


of times and places ; if, from the tempera- 


ture of climates, the influence of polities, 


the prevalence of civil and religious perſua- 
ſions, and the dominion of faſhion; if, from 
ſome cauſes which we know, and more 
which we do not know, the ſcene of human 
life and manners is ſhifted with every age 


and country; the poetical model formed by 


Ariſtotle from the works of Sophocles and 


Homer, however perfect as far as it extends, 
is conſtructed upon too narrow and confined 


a ſcale. t to form an univerſal law. of poetical 
compoſition 


2 
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compoſition, However adapted to the man- 
ners and ſentiments of ancient Greece, how- 
ever admirable in itſelf, as holding out a 
picture of the dignity and ſimplicity of the 
claſſic ages, and however incomparable as a 
ſpecimen of the moſt refined and poliſhed 


taſte, the Poetics of Ariſtotle, or the Art of 


Poetry of Horace, ſhould be conſidered only 
as a general and-imperfect guide, to be applied 
with much' caution and reſerve, and with a 
particular attention to the changes made in 
the circumſtances of time and place. 

Poetieal imitations are always the moſt 
perlect, the moſt proper, and the moſt effect- 
ive, when they are made directly from things 
that are ; when the poet 8 feelings are them- 


{elves excited, his genius enlivened, and his 


imagination warmed, by preſent objects 
whatever they may be: and not when they 
are imitations of hinge that were, as preſent- 
ed to the feelings, and repreſented by the 
imagination, of Sophocles and Homer, and 
copied from their works. This is an imita- 
tion of an imitation; and can at beſt be only 
gs an FendEent copy of a Titian or a Vandike. 


U 5 However 


= = uo Pe. i" "fad a On 
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Howeyer perfect the mode], there is a cold - 
neſs and languor inſeparable from this ſecon- 
dary Imitation, which muſt repreſs all the 
native fire of the poet, and fiok him inte a 
: the coves inferiority. 
True poetic genius in theſe later ages 
never glowed with ſuch force and brilliancy, 
38 in the works of Spencer and Shakeſpeas, 
Dante and Arioſto, who were unagquainted 
with the ancient rules, or as in that of Milton, 
whoſe immortal poem did not admit of their 
application. And did another Axiſtetle viſe 
up to analyze the works of theſe more modern 
bards, we ſhould receiye a ne code of poeti- 
cal laws, ſuperior in ſome e, however 
inferior in others, 

; Inſtead of improving the {od Joe 
coreeging the taſte, tog implicit a devotion 
for the critique of Ariſtotle, and too, partial 
2 reverence for the ſpecimens of Antiquity, | 
have, tended to cramp, the poet's genius, to 
pervert the judgment of the critic, and to 
abridge the privilege of the art. | 

From the fame narrow prejudice, and | 
perſian venerstion of HUH. Archie 
| becker 
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tecture has run the ſame or ſimilar fortune. 
The Grecian Orders are moſt inimitable in 
their proportions, unequalled in their orna- 
ments, and unparalleled in the richneſs and 
beauty of their ſoulpture; and the models of 
the ancient Temples are among the moſt 
ſplendid: monuments of human genius. But 
theſe: Orders, however excellent, are not 
atlapted to all countries, to all olimates; or to 
all materials; nor are theſe models accom- 
modated to many of the uſes and purpoſes of 
modern life: and, whilſt we reverence' theſe 
remains of claſſical antiquity,” we ſhould not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be blinded! by! that reve- 
rence ſo far as to neglect and diſregard that 
other ſpecies of Architecture, of which we 
have many admirable ſpecimens; which, how- 
ever inferior in itb materials- and in its orna- 
ments, is more various and extenſive in its 
expreſſion, mere adapted: to tlie climate, and 
better calculated for many of the uſes of the 
country. in which we live,, 


* One loſs, out Windy more Wich habe been Tuſtained 
by the death of 14+, Thumus Warton; is that of his intend- 
ed History of. Gothic Arthitdure, which is much to be re- 
erettee as it is a great deſideratum, = 


34 Tus 


pages, as they diſtinguiſh the other provinces 
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,  Tnvs the field of Imagination, fertile and 


luxuriant in all its parts, requires the culti- 


vation of REASON to improve its different 


ſoils and to manage them to the beſt advan- 
tage, that the fruits or effects, which they 
ſeverally produce, may neither be ſo exuber- 


ant in their growth as never to ripen to per- 


fection, nor ſo haſty in their progreſs as to 
ripen before their time: but that, duly and 
regularly matured by the nature, ſtrength 
and vigor of the ſoil, and by a due propor- 


tion of ſun and rain judiciouſly applied, they 


may become nutritious to the moral con- 
ſtitution, as well as delicious ta the taſte, 


Of Poetical TRUTH. | 
IF we compare the TR TH that reſults from 
poetical Imitation with the ſeveral kinds, 
which have been the ſubject of the preceding 


of 
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of learning, and judge of it by that compa- 
riſon; many parts, and thoſe the moſt ſublime 
and perfect, as being the production of the 
trueſt genius under the conduct of the ma- 
tureſt judgment, will be acknowledged to be 
downright falſehood. Poets enjoy the privi- 
lege, with the conſent of their father-critic, 
to be egregious. falſifiers: and their images 
are called, by one who was himſelf the firſt 
of poets, airy nothings. But however falſe 
and unſubſtantial the art may be conſidered 
in its deſcriptions, fictions, and alluſions, it 
may be true in its imitations; and if the 
Imitation be true and the Reſemblances which 
it exhibits 7%, it will produce a CERTAIN 
and Un1FoRM Effect (for it cannot be called 
Conviction) on the human mind. = 
When de eſcriptive Poetry is a and ex- 
preſſion of external objects, or of internal 
emotions, either as they are immediately felt, 
or in their ſenſible effects, it is a repreſenta- 
tion of things as they really are; and is but 
a RT, little remove from hiſtorical truth: 
„ Karg 1  Wigohjaay, ro 2 YEYAONT AI dodn. 
Fer * lid. i, np eee | 
: | and 
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and we know that hiſtorians frequently en- 


liven the narrative of real facts with all the 


poetry as an art neglects, in its higher exerciſe, 
the reality of its repreſentations; conſidering 
the effect they are able to produce on the 
Imagination, and not the conviction they 


work: on the Underſtanding. It, therefore, 


exhibits things as they might be, and not as 
they really are, and evermore delights in 


Ficbion.“ It feigns characters, circumſtances, 
ſituations, and actions, and ſometimes heigh- 


'X tens the fiction by Perſanification ; and: it 
under the veil of a pictureſque and metaplio- 


ricul Diction. If the characters are ſuch as 
were ever capable of a real exiſtence; if the 
ſentiments would naturally riſe in the cir- 
cumſtances deſcribed; if the actions are thoſe 
that might be expected in reab life, and if the 


language attributed: to the characters be ſuch 


as it mm me Wit needy Whale may 


2 os To T% vdo ren, TzT0 ounrs Ter is, 
0 ola &y YEV0TO,, v rd dv XATG v Rix, 4 79 
&vzyxaio, Ariſtot. De Poet, cap, ix. 
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be a grand and intereſting lye, as it is, indeed, 
an impoſition upon the underſtanding, but 
ſuch an impoſition as the mind willingly 
indulges for the ſake of the effect: in which 
ect conſiſts that PoE IAT Wen 
it delights to entertain. 


1 e hs: alt, De SCRIPTIVE, or a Pics 
tureſque repreſentation of material and men- 

tal objects; ſecondly, NARRATIVE or Epic, 

which is a repreſentation of Facts and Attians 
| In hiſtorical ſucceſſion: thirdly, DRAMATIC, 
which gives to portions, of feigned Hiſtory 
the addition of perſonal Repreſentatian: 
fourthly PAR ABOLICAL, which couches 
mental objects, under types, emblems, and 
| actions; and, through the moſt elegant Ve 


= Partitio 'poeſcos veriffima, atque maxime ex proprie- 
tate, præter illas diviſiones, quæ ſunt ei cum. hiſtoria 
communes, (ſunt, enim ficta chronica, vitæ fictæ, fictæ 
etiam relationes) ea eſt, ut ſit aut narrativa ; aut dramatica; 
aut parabolica. Narrativa prorſus hiſtoriam imitatur, ut 
fere fallat, niſi quod res extollat ſæpius ſupra fidem. Dra- 
matica eſt veluti hiſtoria ſpectabilis; nam conſtituit ima- 
ginem rerum tanquam præſentium; hiſtoria, autem. tan- 
quam prateritarum. Parabolic vero eſt hiſtoria cum typa, 
qua intellectualia deducit ag > eee . 
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hicle of inſtruction, conveys natural, moral, 
and religious, truths. 

Mi xp, the univerſal Cauſe of all things, 
eite in the creation of the various and 
ſtupendous works material and mental, which 
repleniſh and adorn the univerſe, is the energy 
of God: and Mi xp operating in Poetic Art, 
and imitating. in its ſublimer acts, all thoſe 
material productions and mental operations, 
and giving them a more general, a more per- 
fect, and inſtructive form, is the energy of 
man. Whilſt other parts of learning are 
uſefully and honourably employed in explor- 
ing the Works, and in ſearching into the Will, 
of God, it is the high previlege of Por TRY 
to emulate his Acte, in order to raiſe and to 
ſublime the affections to the imitation of his 
| Goodneſs, to the adoration of his Wiſdom, 
and to the admiration of his Power. The 
end is not merely to delight and to entertain 
the imagination, but to rolarge the vndere 


T8; Alter oft hs 1 parabolicæ, priori guilt contra- 
rius, qui facit (ut diximus) ad involuerum; earum nempe 
rerum, quarum dignitas tanquam velo quodam diſereta 
eſſe mereatur: hoc eſt, cum occulta et myſteria religionis, 
politicæ, et philoſophiæ, fabulis et parabolis veſtiuntur. 
Ibid, lib. ii. Cap. 13. 
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ſtanding, to raiſe the genius, and to mend the 
heart. And it may be truly faid, as its 
votaries have often ſuppoſed, to partake 1 in 
ſome meaſure of divinity; becauſe it raiſes the 
mind above its natural condition, by accom- 
modating its images to its defires ; and, not 
like philoſophy and hiſtory, by ſubmitting 
the mind to the nature of things 


Ir I were to purſue this ſubject any far- 
. ther, I might enlarge upon the various and 
intereſting ErrecTs of Poetry, and relieve 
the dryneſs, which is inſeparable from philo- 
ſophical diſcuſſion, by a more pleaſing and 


popular mode of writing. But the plan I 


have propoſed to execute calls my attention to 


other ſubjects. Let none, however, from the 


© viciousand profane example of ſome who 


« pervert the beſt of things to the worſt of uſes, | 


o Adeo ut poeſis, non ſolum ad delectionem, ſed etiam 
ad animi magnitudinem et ad mores conferat. Quare et 
merito etiam divinitatis cujuſpiam particeps videri poſſit; 
quia animum erigit et in ſublime rapit; rerum ſimulachra 
ad animi deſideria accommodando, non animum rebus 


(quod ratio facit et hiſtoria) ſubmittendo, Ibid. lib. ii. 


Cap. 13. 
| « vilify 
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« vilify and degrade this moſt honourable Art. 
Let none deſpiſe as futile, condemn as ig- 

© ipnificant, or impeach as impious, a Faculty 
© beſtowed on man for the moſt ſublime and 

| © ſacred purpoſes, conſecrated to the moſt 
* auguſt offices of Religion, and ſanctioned 
© by the authority and example of God him- 
2 | 


C | Deſinant itaque ex quorundam hominum vitio, qui 
rebus optimis peſſime abutuntur, honeſtiſſimæ facultati in- 
vidiam conflare: deſinant eam artem, ut in ſe levem futi- 
lemque contemnere, ut profanam atque etiam impiam 
eriminari, quam in ſanctimos uſus Dei ipſus munere 
hominibus conceſſam fuiſſe videmus, Deique ipſus autori- 
tate atque exemplo auguſtiſſimis miniſteriis conſectatam. 
Lowth Poet. Præl. ii. | 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Muse in General. 


R FF UCH criticiſm and philoſophy have 
AT A been employed upon this moſt ele- 
gant and efficacious Art, ſince the days of 
Ariſtotle : yet the rationale of Music feems 
to be more complicated and involved in my- 
ſtery, and more difficult to be analyzed, than 
that of any other part of learning. 


IT is certainly a compound of Sound and 
Motion; and ſo far as their menſuration and 
proportion are concerned in producing the 


* Ore ag, Tia xa dap pd Wet avmig. dich, 
Ire Fives der yg prrrixe airns, Ariſtot. De Repub. 
lib. viii. Cap. 5. 


effect, 


ö 
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effect, it is to be conſidered as a geometrical 
ſcrence, akin to Mechanics and Aſtronomy.” 

_ Terminating, however, neither in Specu- 
lation nor in Action, but in Effect, it is an 
Art akin to Poetry and the reſt, and derives 
its energy from the ſame general Principle of 
Imitation, which repreſent the different paſ- 
ſions and emotions of the mind © by the 
means of its rythms, and of the order and 
fucceſſion of its ſounds. 

The Effect of Muſic on the human frame 
is truly wonderful: and, in its philoſophical 
analyſis, it ſhould, I think, be confidered as 


CCRT TIER ar <9 THR. or LEBoeS ee. Pre ers —— — — — 


b Ey0ov. 02 cννονοαπẽði e101 rod r- 107 eig nνν zvicu 
lov, See, ITE ee 3 KA N VAUTINU® N p- 
nein, Bre .at, X&% 1 X&TE TH axon, Ibid. 
Analyt. Poſt. lib. i. cap. 13. 
See Cap. i. De Poet. | 
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dels x TWARITUWNG, , WAYTWY TWY EvGUTIWY TETOS, 

x Tv GANvy 194x@v. Ibid, de Repub. lib. viii. cap. 5. 
See the latter end of the e nv By TETWY pa- 
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wagacxtud gry, 
Ey & roig PYOMOIE, N tv TH Twy N TAZElI. 
Ibid. De Muſica 5 19. Prob. 27. 


a com- 
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a compound of Art and Science; which 
complex view might, probably, facilitate the 
knowledge of the rationale of its powers and 
mode of operation, and help to aſcertain with 


preciſion the ſpecific nature of its IMI A- 
TION, Which varies in every Art, is more inme- 


diate or more diſtant, more direct or indirect, 
according to the different Means which they 


employ. 


And with this ſhort . to . Muſical 


philoſopher, if he may think it worth im- 


proving, I ſhall conclude this general remark 


on the Art of Music. 


ET Re r A 4 rel APR, 
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EH AP. wy. 


Of the ARISTOTELIAN Logic. 


SHALL conclude this lecture on Poetry 

with an Obſervation ariſing out of the 
ſubject now before me, though it may not 
probably meet the conviction, nor perhaps 
the approbation, of many of my learned | 
hearers : but as, in my humble conception, 
it may be of great importance to the cauſe of 
Truth in general and to the advancement of 
every part of Learning, it ſhall be Keil and 
freely made. 


Taz two higheſt fpecies of Poetry, the 
Dramatic and the Epic, particularly the for- 
mer, have been analyzed by Ariſtotle, as was 

obſerved, 
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obſerved, in his treatiſe of Poetics, in a minute 
and philoſophical inveſtigation of their parts 
and principles, and the cauſes of their effect 
on the imagination. This treatiſe and that 
of his Rhetoric are generally and juſtly allow- 
ed to be two of the ableſt works of that deep 
philoſopher ; which, by their novelty and 
the critical acumen they diſcover, conferred 
upon him the honour of being ſtiled the 


Father of Critics, as Homer had been called 


the Father of Poets, and Demoſthenes of 

Orators. „ vr 
They, who have beſt underſtood and moſt 
ardently admired the works of the Peripate- 
tic, ſeem unanimouſly agreed, that theſe two 
admirable criticiſms did not originate proper- 
ly with himſelf, that they did not ſpring 
from any effort of his own judgment and in- 
vention previouſly exerciſed, and independent 
on the productions of the Orator and Poet; 
but, on the contrary, that the one is the 
analyſis or diſſection of the drama of Sopho- 
cles or Euripides, and of that immortal and 
unparalleled work the Iliad of Homer; and 
that the other is the analyſis or diſſection of 
| 3 — the 
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the Orations of Demoſthenes and the moſt 
celebrated Grecian Orators : both of which 
conſiſt of a philoſophical inveſtigation of the 
cauſes which conſpire to the various and 
wonderful effects produced on the mind and 
feelings, by theſe ſplendid monuments of 
genius and invention. 
To ſuppoſe that to have been originally: 
andl neceſſarily produced by art and philoſo- 
phy, about which, when produced, art and 
philoſophy have been ſucceſsfully employed, 
is an error in the hiſtory of learning which 
has been too commonly entertained. Theſe 
| admirable productions firſt ſprang from the 
ſpontaneous operation of the genius, and from 
the native ſtrength. of the jndgment, of the 
poet and the orator ; and from them art and 
philoſophy extracted rules to direct the genius 
of future poets and orators, and to aſſiſt the 
judgment of future critics. Ariſtotle, we 
* know,” ſays the author of Philoſophical 
Enquiries, did not form Homer, Sophocles, 
and Euripides; twas Homer, Sophocles, 
and Euripides that formed Ariſtotle. And 


* Harris's Phil. Enq. p. 231. Hh 
this 
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this ſtrenuous admirer and interpreter of the 
Peripatetic who thus exhibited the mechan- 
iſm and conſtruction of poetry and oratory, 
has with great ingenuity laid open the me- 
chaniſm and conſtruction of theſe criticiſms 
' themſelves. * As the great Events of Na- 
* TURE led mankind to admiration ; fo curi- 
«* olity to learn the cauſe whence ſuch Events 
© ſhould riſe, was that which, by due degrees, 
formed NATURAL PHILosoPHY, What 
happened in the Natural world, happened 
 *alfo in the Literary. Exquifite Productions 

© both in PROSE and VERSE induced men 
© here likewiſe fo ſeek the Cauſe; and ſuch 
« Enquiries often repeated gave birth to PI- 
*LOLOGY., Thoſe who can imagine that 
the Rules of writing were firſt eſtabliſhed, 
and that men wrote in conformity to them 
as they make conſerves and comfits by 
© receipt books, know nothing of Criticiſm, 
« either as to its origin or progreſs. The 
truth is, they were authors who made the 
« firſt good Critics, and not Critics who 
0 made good Authors, however writers may 
a have profited by critical precepts. — Ax- 
p "he 3 * CIENT 
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ENT GREECE, in its happier days, was the 
© ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and of Arts. 
© In this fair region fertile of wit, the Epic 
* writers came firſt; then the Lyr:c, then the 
* Tragic ; and laſtly the Hiftorians, the Comic 
© Writers, and the Orators, each in their 
* turns delighting whole multitudes, and 
* commanding the attention and admiration 
* of all. Now: when wile and thinking men, 
the ſubtle inveſtigators of principles and 
© cauſes, obſerved the wonderful Effect of 
© theſe works upon the human mind, they 
were prompted to enquire whence this ſhould 
© proceed; for that it ſhould happen merely by 
© chance, they could not well believe. Here, 
© therefore, we have the RisE and ORIGIN 
of CRITICISM, which, in its begining was 
A deep and philoſophical Search into the 
« primary Laws and Elements of good wri- 
ting, as far as they could be collected from 
the moſt approved performances.” 
; Much of this kind may be found in Mis 
' different parts of Aro: But ARISTOTLE 
© his diſciple, who may be called the ſyſtem- 
« atizer of his Maſter's doctrines, has in his 

55 «two 
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© two Treatiſes of Poetry and Rhetorick with 
* ſuch wonderful penetration developed every 
part of the ſubject, that he may be juſtly 
© called ThE FATHER OH CRITICISM, both 
* from the age when he lived, and from his 
"© truly tranſcendent genius. The Criticiſm 
* which this capital writer taught, has ſo in- 
© timate a correſpondence with Philoſophy, 
© that we can call it by no other name than 
that of Philoſophical Criticiſm.” * 
This acute reaſoning of our late Philo- 
logiſt, by which he very philoſophically ac- 
counts for the origin of the Poetics and Rhe- 
foric of the Stagyrite, I would extend to his 
books of INTERPRETATION and the AN A- 
LYTICS, and ſay that they contain a deep 
and philoſophical ſearch into the primary 
_ © laws and elements of DEMONSTRATIVE 
* REASONING, as far as they could be col- 
lected from the moſt approved performan- 
ces in his time. And that this is in fact 
the caſe, no one who is ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with theſe works will, I think, deny. In 


5 Harris's Phil. Enq. p. 2, 3» 5, 6, 77 8, 9. 
* ſupport 
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ſupport, however, of this poſition I ſhall 
avail myſelf of the opinion and authority of 
another of the Peripatetic's ardent admirers, 
who has informed us That the diſcovery of 
© the nature of Truth does not ſeem to have 
been made, at leaſt by the philoſophers of 
Greece, till Ariſtotle wrote his book of 
Analytics, the profeſſed deſign of which is 
to ſhew what SCIENCE and DEMONSTRA- 
© TivE TzuTH is. 


The Obſervation, then, which I hays to 
make upon this comparative view of the 
| works of Ariſtotle, is, that as the Poetics 5 
contain the philoſophy or rationale of two 
ſpecies of PoE T Rx, and the Rhᷣetoric the philo- 
ſophy or rationale of ORaToRy, and deliver 
the /aws and rules by which the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful productions in both theſe departments 
were conſtructed ; ſo we may conclude by 
ſtrict analogy, that the Analytics of the ſame 
author is the philoſophy or rationale of 
DEMONSTRATION, inveſtigating its prin- 
ciples, and delivering the /aws and rules by 


Ancient Metaphyſics, vol. 1. p. 34. 
8 | which 
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which it has been conducted, and may be 
adyantageouſly continued. So that, if what 
is advanced in theſe lectures in regard to the 
KinDs of TRUTH, their different Principles, 
Reaſoning and Conſtitution, be at all founded, 
this part of his OR ANON is no more calcu- 
lated to ſupply the Rule or Art by which Reaſon 
can puſh on its enquiries in Phyſics, Etbics, 
and all other parts of learning from which 
Demonſtration is excluded, than his Rhetoric 
is the Rule or Art of writing a Poem, or his 
Poetic is the Rule or Art of compoſing an 
Oration; or than the plan of a Bridge exhi- 
| bits the Rule or Art of building a Church, or 


any other Means in nature can be the Rule or 


Art of producing an effect, to which they do 
not properly belong. 


SYLLOGISM forms profeſſedly the whole 


ſrops and burden of this celebrated work ; 

which, as may be expected from this view 
of its origin, is peculiarly adapted, if not 
almoſt excluſively confined, to that ſpecies of 
1 which is e nnn 


4 See chap. iv. deck. 2. and ;chap. vii. ſect. 2. of this 
volume. | 


In 
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Though the Prior Analytics affect to treat of 
Probable and Sophiſtical, as well as of Neceſſary 


In his Firft Analytics, where he delivers the doctrine of 
S;llogiſm in general, Ariſtotle divides it into three claſſes 
which he calls Figures, according to the Predication and 
Subjefion of the middle Term: Each of which Figures he 
' ſubdivides into a certain number of legitimate Mods ac- 
cording to the Quantity and Quality of the Premiſes. And 
this forms the whole plan of his Logic. The 5 of theſe 
Figures is, however, not only the leading one, but the 
moſt important, and involves all the merit of the other 
two; for all their legitimate Moods, as well as thoſe of a 
fourth invented afterwards by Galen, are reducible to ſome of 
the Moods of the fir/? Figure, and derive their proof and 
authority from that reduction. See Analyt. Prior. cap. 
23, 24. Now the reaſoning in the Fiyſt Figure is abſo- 
lutely Demon/trative ; and Ariſtotle obſerves, that all Ma- 
thematical Reafoning is reducible to fyllogins of the Firſt 
Figure. Tov de TXIMPATWY ETV5NLOVINOY D T0 H 
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or Demonſtrative, ſyllogiſms; it is the laſt 
whoſe principles are ſo accurately and ſuc- 
_ ceſsfully analyzed, and which are exhibited 
in the Poſterior, with ſo much force of genius 
and labour of inveſtigation, as ſpringing from 
an infallible foundation, raiſing an im- 
menſe ſyſtem of abſtra& and general truths 
all fortified by demonſtration, and riſing 


ſtory upon ſtory into a moſt luminous and 
extenſive fabric. 


But although his Poetics, whatever might 
be the expectation of the Stagyrite, were 
never able to make a Poet, or his Rhetoric an 
Orator, however excellent theſe criticiſms 
may be, without that native force of genius 
and vigor of imagination, the firſt and indiſ- 
penſable ingredients, which they may indeed 
correct and improve, but never can ſupply ; 


T4 ig S dimrouy 6 avIgwrog, Eri ro AU E o 
Teoodura* ixcivc Of did TETE KOTUTVINETAL, XA KE, 
6 1 7 » \ F e 7 as 
dog & £15 1 ns N Ny. Þayeger 080v, dr KUGIOT OT OY TB 
ice d T0 TewTw irs oxnua. Analyt. Poſt. lib. i. 
So that we here plainly ſee the intimate and, indeed, 
neceſſary connection between Sy/log:/m and Demon/iration; 
both of which he had extracted from Mathematics. 

he 
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he reſolved, with a bold and enterprizing 


mind, though on weaker grounds of expec- 
tation, that his Syllogiſm, which he had con- 


ſtructed with ſo much labour on fo firm a 
baſis, ſhould form an UNIVERSAL RRASON- 


' ER, and conduct him with facility and ſuc- 


ceſs in the ſearch and illuſtration of proba- 
ble Truth through all parts of learning.“ 
His ſagacity ſoon diſcovered that Axioms 


or Maxims, which are general Propoſitions, 


were, in the firſt place, to be formed, as they 
are in Mathematics, from which the media 


or arguments were to be drawn; before ſyllo- 
giſtic Reaſoning could be applied, in any of 
the departments of probable learning, as the 


guide to truth. In his analyſis of demonſtra- 
tive reaſoning he had ſeen the wonderful and 


immediate effect, which the univerſal Form 


or Category of Quantity had in the produc- 
tion of Axioms or ſelf-evident truths, as the 


Principles of ſyllogiſtic argument; and he 


cheriſhed the hope (and, when great philoſo- 


HA Tedgtois Thg menypuorain;, ful dodo ed ap 
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TooCnnuatrC?, if vob. Ariſtot. Top. lib. i. cap. 1. 
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phers are too ſanguine, whilſt their labours 
are entitled to our gratitude, their miſtaken 
zeal beſpeaks our pardon,) that the. other 
Nine would furniſh Axioms with almoſt equal 
eaſe, from which men might reaſon ſyllogiſ- 
tically upon every poſſible queſtion, and 
which they might apply in proof and eluci- 
dation of every kind of knowledge.* 
Fe, therefore, took the TEVW CaTEGo- 
RIES or Univerſal: Forms from the Pythago- 
rean School, where they had been held almoſt 
in adoration as the grand umpires of all 
knowledge, and prefixed them to his Orga- 
non, that they might ſupply Axioms of every 
kind as the laws and'principles of all Proba- 
ble or Dialectic, as well as of Demonſtrative, 
Reaſoning: And, to com plete his great deſign, 
at the end of his Analytics he added his book 


f Ardua eſt et gravis doctrina Categoriarum, magnique 
uſus et momenti, non ad Logic am tantum, ſed et Metaphy- 
ſicam, omneſque Philoſophiz partes, quæ de ente univer- 
ſim, vel de partibus entis diſſerunt; ſunt enim Catagoriæ 
veluti quædam familiæ, claſſes et ordines entis, ſeu com- 
pendia rerum omnium, certa ratione diſpoſitarum, unde 
diſſerendi ampliſſima materies petitur et ipſa ſcientiarum 
objecta tanquam è locupletiſſimo penu depromuntur. Du 
Valli Synop. in Ariſtot. p. 58. 
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of Topics, where he delivers the methods in 
which theſe general Propoſitions are to be 
formed at pleaſure from the Categories, 
enumerating and diſtributing them into cer- 
tain heads according the five Predicables, and 
aſſigning them as the general Princtþles of ar- 
gumentation upon every ſubje&.* To theſe 
general Principles, ſo eaſily procured, he ap- 
plied his Dialoctic Syllogiſin, which included 
in his idea every ſpecies of reaſoning, accord- 
ing to all the Moods and Figures in which, in 
his Analytics, he had with ſo much labour 
and ingenuity diſplayed the Demonſtralive. 
Thus by a lofty and magnanimous flight 
of genius, in an early period of the world, and 
In the infancy of ſcience, ARISTOTLE erect- 
ed a fort of Univerſal Reaſoning; and, as its 
governour, enacted the /aws of Diſputation,” 
according to which all its various artillery 
was to be levelled and diſcharged : And, by 
the ſuperaddition of his book of SopnIsMs, 
he rounded the whole into a Syſtem of 


x See Ariſtot. Top. lib. i. cap. 95 10. 
* See Ibid, lib. viii. 
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Logic * or rather Diſputation, which ſtood 
for many ages the arbiter of all learning, and 


became the boaſt and idol of the Scuools 
of which ancient and illuſtrious ſeminaries 
it ſtill continues to rule the Piſcipline. 


1To attempt in ſo early a period a methodical delinea- 
tion of the vaſt region of human knowledge, actual and 
poſſible ; and to point out the limits of every diſtrict, was, 
indeed magnanimous in a high degree, and deſerves our 
admiration, while we lament that the human powers are 
unequal to ſo bold a flight. Dr. Read App. to Ld. Kaim's 
3d vol. of Sketches p. 330. 

In the concluſion of his book of Sophiſtical Elenchs i in 
which he winds up the whole Organon, which taken to- 
gether muſt be allowed, notwithſtanding its defects, to form 
one of the greateſt monuments of human reaſon produced 
by one man, Ariſtotle apologizes for the errors of ſuch an 
undertaking which was entirely new and unattempted by 
any before himſelf : and © although the art of categorical 
© ſyllogiſm is better fitted for ſcholaſtic litigation, than for 
© real improvement in knowledge, it is a venerable piece 
© of antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. We ad- 
© mire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall of China, 
© though uſeleſs burdens upon the earth. We can bear 
| © the moſt minute deſcription of them, and travel hundreds 
© of leagues to ſee them. If any perſon ſhould with ſacri- 
© legious hands deſtroy or deface them, his memory would 
be had in abhorrence. The predicaments and predica- 
© bles, the rules of ſyllogiſm, and the topics, have a like 
© title to our veneration as antiquities; they are uncom- 
© mon efforts, not of human power, but of human genius; 
and they make a remarkable period in the progrefs of 
© human reaſon. Ibid. p. 420. | 


As 
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Ay A exptoting u the depths and Jak of 
the earth for thoſe treaſures which are hidden 
under its ſurface, and in producing them to 
the uſe of men; ſo in diſcovering thoſe 
' truths which are hidden i in ſimilar obſcurity 
on every fide, and in conveying them to 
their information, much depends upon the 
Method and Direction which we purſue. 
It was unfortunate for the Diſcipline of the 
| Schiooty, whoſe main object ſhould be the 
invention and communication of Truth in 
general, and which ſhould train up the mind 
in the right Method of Science, that the 
Topica part of the organon of Ariſtotle, 
which affects to be of more importance and 
extent than the Analytical, as eſtabliſhing 
the Principles of all the parts of learning 
excepting the demonſtrative,* as enacting the 
Laws of all probable OT and as 
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guarding that reaſoning from all poflible 
error,” is weak in its foundation and conſe- 
quently infirm in all its parts. Here we 
behold the great Peripatetic falling from the 
ſtrength and dignity of a philoſopher diſplay- 
ed in his Analytics, into all the. weakneſs 
and credulity of a ſophiſt. Inſtead of analyzing 
the ſeveral ſubjects of enquiry as they pre- 
_ ſent themſelves before him, and inveſtigat- 
ing the ſecret cauſes of their truth, he reſts 
without examination on the bare authority of 
others, and erects the Principles of his 
reaſoning on their Opinions," or on what 
was only ANALOGous*® to their opinions. 


m See the book on Sophiſtical Elenchs. | 

n AixhexTiN0G d CvnNoyiouos, 6 ü ENAOX NN ova- 
N. Exdog , 1d don M, 1 T0; H, 
1 Toig Topo x Trog, ff rorg rdαν, f TOI mog. 
4 Tois pre vag, Xo go. Foy. lib. i. ea I, 
Esi 0 en *. Si en tndoFos 1 N N- 
ow, 1 Tos age, N Tos Go@ors* N robro¹g, 1 WM Ci, 
N role TAG, N Tos BANS ei, Tr) wagcdogos 
Nein ap Av rig To doxoly Toi; ors, ü n evauTiov THIF 
Tay wh dofas F. Ibid. lib. i. cap. 10. 

o Exel Of ela ces Nahetal, 34 4 Tos evo gels 
NMOIA. Ibid. 


See the 14th chap. of on firſt book De Propoſitionibus 
Sumendis, | 
T On 
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On comparing this with the former part of 
| the organon and ſome of his other works, 
were it not written in the manner. and lan- 


guage of Ariſtotle and authenticated by the 
ſame proofs, one could hardly believe that 


this book came from the pen of that deep 
| philoſopher. The general Propofitions which 
form the baſis of a Logic which the Schools 
have fo excluſively eſpouſed, are, by the me- 
thod which it preſcribes, moſt ſuperficially 
and illogically formed;” and the Syllogi/ms 
' which are conſtructed from them, inſtead of 
advancing or even communicating truth, 
either conclude in falſehood, or only ſerve, 
as they have too long ſerved, to protract an 
uſeleſs Diſputation in noiſe and nonſenſe, 


The Cauſe of this great defect in the orga- 
non of Ariſtotle may be traced to his blind 
and extravagant love of Sy//ogi/m, that favour- 
rite child which he begot in the Analytics, 
and which he was reſolved to enlarge i in its 
poſſeſſions, and to qualify with every accom- 
pliſhment as the Iaſtrument of all kinds of 


v See the gth and roth books in which the method | is 


delivered of forming dialectical propofitions. 
W truth 3 
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truth; and to his ignorance, or perhaps 
neglect, of Indufion, that ſound and funda- 
mental logic by which alone thoſe Principles 
and general Propoſitions, which are the only 
6 ſupport of uſeful Syllogiſm in probable Rea- 
ſoning, can be ny and n 
eſtabliſhed. 
| He mentions Tnducrion, indeed, in different 
parts of his works, and gives a juſt though 
general deſcription of its office ;* and he ac- 
knowledges the immenſe importance of Prin- 
ciples, by which he always means general 
Propoſitions, in the invention of truth: but 
to the inveſtigation of theſe Principles or 
general Laws, by which the maker of the 
world governs the world he has made, both 


$44 EHar arg, 4 Toy uaTinare tnl To xa ks 


ipod. Top. lib. i. cap. 1a. See Analyt, Prior, lib. xi. 
cap. 23. et Poſt, lib. ii. 7 19. 
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in his natural and moral diſpenſations, it was 
by no means ſufficient to mention, in a gene- 


ral and incidental way, the only Iaſtrument 
by which the latent ſeeds of truth of every 
kind, which lie ſcattered or diſperſed through 


all the individuals in nature, can be collected 


and arranged. Had ſo complete a maſter of 
the philoſophy of Demonſtration purſued the 
right method of forming by Induction the 
Principles of probable and contingent truths, 
according to the nature and genius of every 


ſubject which conſtitute the circle of human 
learning, he would have taken a more honour- 


able and ſucceſsful] road to the temple of 


| knowledge; and his Loc ic, inſtead of bewil- 
dering and entangling Reaſon in the tramels 


of partial and imperfe& rules, would have 


afforded her a fair and liberal, though more 
laborious, exerciſe, in the promotion and 
advancement of univerſal truth. 


From this great imperfection of his Dia- 


lefic, as the inſtrument of knowledge, con- 
firmed by the ill ſucceſs of many of his own 
philoſophical inveſtigations for want of ſound 


and legitimate Inductions, we may venture to 
ap conclude 
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conclude, if the maſter of the Lycæum knew 
their particular uſe and operation in forming. 
the Principles of good reaſoning, that either 
his time was too much employed in collect- 
ing and arranging all the learning of his age, 
or that his enlarged and ſcientific mind was 
too deeply immerſed in mataphyſical and ge- 
neral ſpeculations, to cultivate a mode of rea- 
ſoning which is ſo active and experimental, 
and ſo converſant in particular operations. 
Inſtead of deſcending to the canvaſs and 
examination of thoſe Individuals which con- 
ſtitute each branch of Science, and inſtead of 
riſing from them to Generals by ſucceſſive and 
labourious ſteps, he purſued and dictated a 
more eaſy but a more fallacious method of 
raiſing Topies or common Axioms, as the 
foundation of dialectic reaſoning. He applied 
immediately to the CarAdoRIES, thoſe 
great and illuſtrious families poſſeſſed of all 
Prerogative, and inveſted with all power to 
decide upon the truth and falſchood of 
mw” F rom theſe he drew Definitions and 


" „See Top. rſt book and gth 8 . f 
i Sunt Categoriæ quædam familiæ, claſſes, et ordines 
entis, ſeu compendia rerum omnium certa ratione diſpoſi- 
| I tarum 
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| Propyſitions as from a mine unexhauſted and 
inexhauſtibleʒ but which, being mere aſſump- 


tions unfounded in the real nature and qua- 
lities of things, had their reſource only in 
imagination and the ingenuity of invention; 
which became prolific of a verboſe and arti- 
ficial but inefficient Logic, and productive of 
a pompous and formal, but uſeleſs and phleg- 
matic, diſcipline: a diſcipline which, inſtead 


of the advancement, has proved the obſtacle 


and impediment, of all good learning.“ 

The Categories are certainly univerſal 
Forms: but between them and the indivi- 
dual and particular caſes which ſolicit our im- 
mediate attention, there exiſts a number and 


Subordination of Generals, dn every one 


: tarum, unde Wann i materies petitur, et cipla 


ſcientiarum objecta tanquam e locupletiſſima penn depro- 
muntur. Du Val. Synopf. Doct. Peripat. a 
Decem Prædicamenta principia ſunt et omnis Scientiæ 
et omnis Rationationis. Ibid. "get 
* Ad principia ſcientiarum conſtituenda prepropere | 


ſtinarunt, circa quæ omnis diſputationum varietas verte- 


retur : neſcientes profectum eum, qui certa nimis propere 


captaverit, in dubiis finiturum: qui autem judicium tem- 


peſtive cohibuerit, ad certa perventurum. Baconus De 
Augm. Sc. lib. v. cap. 4. . 
of 
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of which the logician ſhould paſs with the 
utmoſt care. Legitimate Induction does not 
riſe, by a haſty abſtraction or ſuperficial enu- 
meration only, to the higheſt generals. Before 
it preſumes to riſe, it deſcends by a practical 
and experimental examination ; and from 
many particular obſervations made on the 
powers and properties, the actions and paſſions, 
the affections and qualities, the cauſes and 
effects, of things, after dividing, excluding 
and rejecting all ſpecial matter, it arrives at 
general truths, from thence to more general, 
till, perhaps, the 20 general may be known.“ 


eln conſtituendo autem axiomate, forma inductionis 
alia, quam adhuc in uſu fuit, excogitanda eſt; eaque non 
ad principia tantum ( quæ vocant) probanda et invenienda, 
ſed etiam ad axiomata minora, et media denique omnia. 
Inductio enim, quæ procedit per enumerationem ſimpli- 
cem, res puerilis eſt, et precario concludit, et periculo ex- 
ponitur ab inſtantia contradictoria, et plerumque ſecun- 
dum pauciora quam par eſt, et ex his tantummodo quæ 
præſto ſunt, pronunciat. At inductio, quæ ad inventionem 
et demonſtrationem ſcientiarum et artium erit utilis, na- 
turam ſeparare debet, per rejectiones et excluſiones debitas; 
ac deinde poſt negati vas tot quot ſufficiunt, ſuper affirma- 
tivas concludere; quod adhuc factum non eſt, nec tenta- 
tum certe, niſi tantum modo a Platone, qui ad excutiendas 
definitiones et ideas, hac certe forma inductionis aliquate- 
nus utitur. Verum ad hujus inductionis ſive demonſt ra- 

wr 2 tionis 
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The great defect of the Ariſtotelian Lo- 
gie (a defect by which the uſe and value of 
the dialectical part are totally deſtroyed,) is 


the omiſſion of theſe neceſſary intermediate 


ſtages, and the deduction of its arguments 


too haſtily and ſuperficially from the higheſt 


Forms :? an error into which its author ſeems 


tionis and bonam et Jegitimam, quamplurima 
adhibenda ſunt, quz adhuc nullius mortalium cogitationem 
ſubiere ; adeo ut in ea major fit conſumenda opera, quam 
adhuc conſumpta eſt in ſyHogiſmo, atque hujus induQtionis | 


. auxil1o, non ſolum ad axiomata invenienda, verum etiam 


ad notiones terminandas, utendum eſt. Atque in' hac 


certe inductione ſpes maxima ſita eſt. Idid. Nov. "yy N 


lib. 1. Aph. 105. 
De ſcientlis tum demum bene {nerandum eſt, quando 


per ſcalam veram et per gradus continuos, et non inter- 


miſſos aut hiulcos, a particularibus aſcendetur ad axiomata 
minora, et deinde ad media, alia aliis ſuperiora, et poſtremo 
demum ad generaliſſima. Etenim axiomata infima non 
multum ab experientia nuda diſcrepant. Suprema vero 
illa et generaliſſima, (quæ habentur) notionalia ſunt et 


abſtracta et nil habent ſolidi. At media ſunt axiomata illa 


vera et ſolida et viva, in quibus humanæ res et fortunæ 
ſitz ſunt; et ſupra hc quoque tandem ipſa illa general- 
iſſima; tolia ſcilicet quæ non abſtracta fint, ſed per hæc 
media vere limitantur. Ibid. lib. i. Aph. 104. 


V In notionibus nil ſani eſt, nec in logicis, nec in phy- 


ſicis; non Subſtantia, non Dales. Agere, Pati, Ipſum eſſe, 


bonæ notiones ſunt, ſed omnes phantaſticæ et male termi- 


natæ. Ibid. lib. ! I, Aph. 15. 


De 
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to have been drawn by his love of Metaphyſics, 


which is the ſcience of anzver;als ;' and by 
forming his method of reaſoning in general 
from that of the Mathematics or demonſtra- 
tive ſcience, which is converſant only in 
general truths, 


Thus the theory of SYLLoG1s8M delivered 
in the organon is a ſplendid monument of hu- 
man invention, a ſuperb and ſtately fabric 
raiſed from the ableſt ſpecimens and exam- 
ples of Mathematical and Demonſtrative Sci- 
ence by the analytical acumen and mental 
philoſophy of its author: but which, like the 
temples of the heathen divinites, on the 
ruins of which we may look with admiration, 
was never employed to any uſeful or honour- 
able purpoſe. To invent another organum of 

of a different origin and conſtruction, was an 
honour reſerved for a future philoſopher of a 
diſtant age and country from thoſe of the 

Stagyrite; which, inſtead of puzzling all 
learning with artificial forms and perplexing 
all knowledge with diſputations, put truth 
and nature to the torture by a thouſand trials, 

and 
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and forced them to confeſs thoſe ſecrets 


which, in ſpite of Syllogiſm, had hitherto 
hin concealed ; and by which arts and ſei- 
ences have been improved, to the great 


honour of learning, and the advantage of 
ſociety. And, whereas Ariſtotlè conſtructed 


or rather extracted the rules of his Poetics, his 
Rhetoric, and his Logic, after poets, otators, 
and philoſophers had brought their reſpec- 
tive profeſſions to conſiderable perfection by 


their natural fagacity and ſtrength of mind; 


it is a farther honour due to the name of 
Bacon, that he delineated the rules of his 


Inductive logic with great amplitude and 


precifion, before the world had feen any phi- 


loſophical example of it: which argues an 


effort and ſtrength of mind, which aan the 
merit and fame of Ariſtotle. 


On the appearance of this luminary in the 


field of ſcience, after they had laboured in the 
fearch of truth for near two thouſand years 
with a dark and imperfect guide, the Novum 


Organum gave a new turn to the labours and 


ſtudies of men. They learned to hold all 


vain hypotheſes and mental fabrieations in 
17 | juſt 
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juſt contempt, and to reſpect nothing but 


propoſitions eſtabliſhed upon facts ſufficiently 
tried and critically examined, and concluſions 


drawn from them by a fair and philoſophi- 
cal interpretation. Sir Iſaac Newton was the 
firſt, or however the moſt conſiderable, phi- 


loſopher, who purſued and exemplified this 
better logic in different branches of natural 
philoſophy: and its value may be beſt appre- 


ciated from the wonderful efefs it has pro- 


duced in the hands of that exalted genius, 


both in his Principia and in his Optics ; from 
whoſe immortal labours, as from the beſt 


examples, the organum of Lord Bacon, which 


was the produce of his great but unaſſiſted 


mind, might, by a kind of reflection, be i im- 
proved and perfected. 


FROM hub the Inftrument of all truth and 
learning, as he vainly hoped, the ORGAnonof 


Ariſtotle has upon the whole been the [nſiru- 
ment of ignorance and error; by which that 


Qui ſummas dialeQicz partes tibuerunt, atque inde 
$difima ſcientiis præſidia comparari pu:arunt, veriſſime 


et optime viderunt, intellectum humanum ſibi permiti-1m, 


merito ſuſpectum eſſe debere. Verum infirmior omnino eſt 
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great philoſopher has proved in the event the 
greateſt tyrant in the univerſe, He not only 
ſubverted all the ſyſtems of the philoſophers 
who went before him with a bold and licen- 
tious hand, not ſparing that of his maſter 
Plato, as his pupil Alexander did all the 
empires of the eaſt ; but, by that Infirument, 
has manacled the philoſophy of all future 
times: and, though the dominion of that 
great prince and conqueror has vaniſhed for 
many ages, and is now as though it never had 
exiſted, the chain of the philoſopher is felt at 
this day by learned bodies and ſocieties 
through ſome of the moſt diſtant and enlight- 
ened parts of Europe.“ His LoG1c-rendered 


malo medicina; nec ipſa mali expers: Siquidem dialectica 
quæ recepta eſt, licet ad civilia et artes, quæ in ſermone 
et opinione poſitæ ſunt, rectiſſime adhibeatur; naturæ 
tamen ſubtilitatem longo intervallo non attingit; et pren- 
ſando quod non capit, ad errores potius ſtabilidendos et 
quaſi figendos, quam ad viam veritati aperiendam valuit, 
Ibid, Pref, | 

4 Czterum de viro tam eximio certe, et ob acumen in- 
genii mirabili, Ariftotele, crediderim facile hanc ambitio- 
nem eum a diſcipulo ſuo accepiſſe, quem fortaſſe xmulta- 
tus eſt; ut ſi ille omnes nationes, hic omnes opiniones 
ſubigeret, et monarchiam quandam in contemplationibus 
fibi conderet. Ibid. De Augm. Sc. lib, iii, cap. 4. 


. 
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more imperfect than he had left it, held out 
ED completely equipped to attend Reaſon 
in the ſearch and communication of all 
truth, infallible as a guide and incapable 
of improvement, * ſuperceded every other, 
and deprived it for many ages of its 
moſt uſeful and faithful attendant ; keeping 
learning and ſcience in a dark and gloomy 
priſon, and drawing a cloud over the diſk of 
the literary ſun, by which it was for centu- 
Ties eclipſed, and of which more than a ſingle 


limb is now obſcured. "0 
Whilſt commentators, ben the La- 


tin and Arabian, were darkening this dark ſyſ- 


tem by their illuſtrations, and the ſchoolmen 


were contending with great ſubtlety and little 
ſenſe, and growing warm in Diſputation, Truth 
and Learning were left to ſtarve, cramped in 
their growth, and blaſted in their proſpects, in 
conſequence of being deprived of their natu- 


* Primus mortalium Ariftoteles certum Logicæ finem 
_ conſtituit, precepta in ordinem redegit, ſingulari artificio 
integræ artis Methodum contexuit. Quam invenit Logi- 
cam: tum feliciter perfecit, ut in hunc uſque diem, per 
annos circiter bis mille, perpetuis clariſimorum virorum 
ſtudiis exculta, nihil prorſus acceperit incrementi. Aldrich. 


ral 
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ral ſupport and ſuccour.* Inſtead of extract. 
ing the pure and genuine ore by an experi- 
mental and inductive proceſs, theſe cham- 
pions of ſyllogiſm were employed in raking 
together heaps of ſophiſticated traſh, which 
they valued as the pureſt gold; inſtead of 
purſuing Nature through her hidden ſtores, 
and connecting truth with truth, by a gra- 
dual operation, into an ufeful and well- 
compacted chain, they fabricated their boaſt- 
ed ſyſtems of baſe materials, with all the 
ſubtlety of theirart, into uſeleſs and factitious 
geer; inſtead of connecting ſcience with 
ſeience, according to their natural order and 
relation, and erecting them into a great edifice 
of truth, they filled the Schools with heaps 
of indigeſted rubbiſh, which, however worth- 
leſs and deſervedly deſpiſed by ſome, adds 
to its inutility this diſgrace, that it remains 
in a great meaſure unremoved 

The flow progreſs of uſeful knowledge, FRO Ea the 
many ages in which the ſylogiſtic art was moſt highly 
cultivated as the only guide to fcience, and its quick pro- 
greſs ſince that art was diſuſed, ſuggeſt a preſumption 
againſt it ; and the preſumption is ſtrengthened by the 
purility of the examples which have been always brought to 


illuſtrate its rules. Dr. Read in the R to vol. iii. 
Lord Kaim's Sketches. 


How 


How that ſublimeſt and moſt important 

part of Truth, the CuRISTIAN RELIGION, 
was enabled to emerge out of the midſt of 
thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions by which it 
was ſurrounded and involved for many ages, 
whilſt they were diſguiſed and patronized by 
the evaſive artifice and the fallacious ſubtle- 
ties of ſuch a Logic, “ is a profound and 


What is more ſacred among Sciences than Divinity? 
You have prophaned it by bringing in of that which you 
term Scholaſtic, gathered out of Lombard, Maſter of the 
ſentences, which has engendered unto us the race of the 
Thomiſts, Scotiſts, Albertiſts, Ocamiſts, Realiſts, Nomi- 
naliſts, and ſuch others, whoſe foundation is laid upon the 
ſubtleties of Ariſlotle. Let any man remark the themes 
of your Sermons, the diſputations of your Schools, toge- 
ther with thoſe great and huge volumes of Commentaries 
upon the four books of the Sentences. Oracles are received 
every were from the Tripus of this Philoſopher, and the 
Univerſities that ought to be inſtituted after a Chriſtian 
manner, are changed into the Academies of that heatheniſh 
Athens. Vou ſpend more time in clearing that which 
ſeemeth ambiguous and doubtſul in the doctri ne of that 
ingrate diſciple toward Plato, than in teaching your flocks 
the law of the Goſpel. The oaths which the Univerſities 
do exact of their initiates and Batchelors, that they ſhall 
not controll him, are witneſſes of the truth of what I 
ſpeak. De Croy's Firſt Conformity, chap. 3. 
| ſolemn 
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ſolemn wonder, which can only be diſpelled 
by referring the emancipation of this pure 
offspring of heaven to the ſpecial: interpo- 
fition of its Author, who became, in his 
good time, the vindicator of his own honour, 
and the aſſertor of its awful and ſtupendous 

_ truths. Weed 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XV. 


The APOLOGY. 


N attack levelled fo openly and directly 
againſt a ſyſtem of Univerſal Logic 
ſanctioned by the authority of Ariſtotle and 
made venerable by its antiquity, and which 
has led the diſcipline of this ſeat of learning 
for many ages, which maintains a kind of 
perfection in the opinion of many, holds a 
_ doubtful ſway in the minds of ſome, and is 
totally diſcarded by very few, may, I ſuſpe, 
offend the ears of moſt of thoſe who hear me, 
and ſound from this place as the voice of 
blaſphemy and rebellion : and it will be 
fairly expected, that a charge ſo ſolemn and 
unqualified ſhould either be ſubſtantiated by 
ſome evidence, or elſe relinquiſhed, or, at 
leaſt, that ſome apology ſhould be made. 
8 2 My 
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My ApoLoey is (if the love of Truth need 
an apology — a love which, as it thinks, it 
fears, no ill,) that I could not purſue the 
plan of theſe Lectures, of which the d:ferent 
Methods of Reaſoning form the molt eſſential 
part, without incurring the diſpleaſure of the 
{chool-logic by noticing its defects. I am 
unwilling, I confeſs, to relinquiſb the charge, 
becauſe I am perſuaded in my own mind 
that it is juſt, till otherwiſe convinced, and I 
am open to fair conviction : and, that my 
Apology may be ſomething more than mere 
form and ceremony, at which my mind re- 
volts as much as it loves the truth, I will en- 
deavour to ſubſtantiate it, by bringing for- 
ward a proof or example of the falſehood and 
abſurdity of the Ariſtotelian Dialectic, on 
which the ſchool- diſcipline has been formed 
in every part of ſcientific learning. 


Tux criterion of all found logie is, that 
it lead to truth; and the great exception 
which I have taken to the Topical or Dia- 

lectic Reaſoning of the Stagyrite, is from the 

* haſty and unphiloſophical method he 


preſcribes 
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preſcribes of forming the General Propgſitions, 
Axioms, or Maxims, as the Principles from 
which all contingent and probable conclu- 


ſions are to be drawn: for, if they be in- 


firmly and illogically framed, all Sy/logi/ of 
every kind will either conclude falſely, or 
unphiloſophically at beſt, owing it to acci- 
dent, to conjecture, or to ſophiſtry, and not 


to ſound argument, if the concluſion ſhould 


happen to prove true. 

One of the univerſal ſourſes, among a few 
others, from which Ariſtotle, out of his 
wonderful invention, directs theſe Dialecti- 
cal Propoſitions to be formed into the 
Principles of probable reaſoning, and that 
one of the leaſt exceptionable, is the Rule 
« of Contraries or Oppoſites, which he has 


a Eydotoy d x tv Taaxbohn Qaviiras TO ENAN- 
TION IIEPI TOY ENANTIOY, Top. lib. i. cap. 10. 
This Rule is triumphantly brought forward by his 
great modern champion to overſet a Principle of the New- 
tonian philoſophy. * It was in this way the ancients ar- 
gued concerning oppolite things; and particularly that 
« preat maſter of the Reaſoning Art, Ariſtotle, who in his 
book of Topics, has taught us, that, if two things be 
c oppolite, oppoſite things will follow from them. 
« Ariſtotle expreſſes the Rule of Reaſoning in his ſhort 
ls + 0 © way 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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exemplified and illuſtrated by a favourite 
inſtance : and the point to which I would 
direct your attention, is the Example of a 
Propoſition formed from this Rule, which he 
means to be aniverſal in its operation (for he 
has directed that all theſe Propoſi tions are to 
be as univerſal as poſſible, ) and which affects 
in its operation an intereſting and important 
part of moral ſcience — For example,” ſays 
he, if it be a duty to wiſh well, and to do 
* good to our friends: it is equally a duty to 
* wiſh 2//, and to do evi to our enemies. 
The Propoſition which forms the firſt part 
of the e 2 fe is a duty to wiſh well, 


© way thus 1 Ex 70 ty io OT d TO EvauTrOv EVOY= 
ri. Ancient Metaphyſics 2 vol. p. 338. 

See this 10th chapter of the iſt book of Topics De 
Propeſutione Dialefiica. 

* Anrrto- de, dr. d ο d T&0%5 Tos td cue, 
nat} n via, ro TOTO” odo, dri r AT IMELAEV AL 
abr ien. Ibid; Top. lib. i. cap. 14. 
© Offov, 46 788 Rs. der & abs, N 785 dess det 
rang pavtin 0 Ay X04 Evaurioy T0 Tous pioug £0 rote, 
is T8c X Nes xax@5, Ibid. lib. i. cap. 10. 

Zee this favourite Rule of Contraries further illuſtrated by 
the ſame Example in the hin ner of the 20 brick of 


8 0 
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8 avd to do good to our friends, is, indeed, 


univerſally true: but the ſecond, which from 
this great Rule of Contraries Ariſtotle deter- 


mined to be equally true — It is alſo a duty 


* to wiſh z/l, and to do evil to our enemies, 
unfortunately for his Dialectic Reaſoning 
upon this important ſubject, happens to be 

univerſally falſe in every moral ſenſe; and, 
by its application, has introduced many miſ- 
chievous and fatal errors in practical philo- 


ſophy. One might, indeed, be induced to 


conclude, and that from a principle and mode 
of reaſoning more probable than thoſe which 


are delivered in his Dialectics, that ONE, who 


deſpiſed ſuch vague philoſophy, had this 
falſe and pernicious axiom, which had made 
ſuch havoc in the moral ſyſtem, in his om- 
niſcient mind, when he pronounced to his 
auditors upon the mount the following di- 
vine inſtruction, « Ye have heard that it 
% hath been ſaid, Thou ſhall ve thy neigh- 
% hour, and hate thine enemy. But I lay unto 
you, Love your Enemies: Bleſs them that 
* curſe you: Do goed to them that hate you: 
« and pray for them that de eſprtefully uſe you, 

2 3 „ and 
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te and perſecute you.“ For the truth of this 
divine aphoriſm our Lord does not appeal to 
any of the topics and factitious propoſitions 
of Ariſtotle, but to a more certain and infal- 
lible rule — the Will and Example of his 
heavenly Father, the final and immutable cri- 
terion of all moral truth . That ye may be 
ce the children of your Father which is in 
© heaven: for he maketh his ſun to riſe on 
& the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain 
te on the juſt and on the unjuſt — that ye 
e may be perfect even as your Father which 
« 1s in heaven is perfect. 1 5 

In the preceding pages I have paid a juſt 
reſpect to the moral philoſophy of the Stagy- 
rite, and cannot help adverting in this place 
to its great, I had almoſt ſaid, its only, defect 
— the imperfect and inadequate Principle on 
which it is founded. Had he known the 


4 *Hxgoare dri prin *Ayanioaus To WAnciov x, tas 
prionoas Tov ixJeev 08, 'Eyw ot Atyw opuiv* Ayanare 
dg fxJo85 dh, WALYEITE TBS v ονE⸗— U, HANDS 
Woleire TBS pMITEVTYS VG, KO Tere xo ye onde r 

ETHpEACOTWY Hs, xa} d H vuas, Matt. v. 43, 44. 
Mn xax0y dvr eL &c. See Rom. xii. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21. 

© Matt. v. 45, 48. 


genuine 
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genuine foundation of moral Virtue, which 
nothing but Revelation could adequately diſ- 
cover, the Morality of Ariſtotle would have 


exhibited a monument of that perfection, to 
which it is ſeldom the lot of mortals to attain. 


Bur to take an exception. to the whole 
Dialectic from the failure of one Rule, though 
in a moſt important point, may be thought 
partial and unfair: let us, therefore, take a 
more general view of the De/ign and Scope of 
the whole, as they are propoſed in the book 
of Topics, and alſo of the Efed it has pro- 
duced in other parts of his works. 

The general Defign is given in the firſt 
ſentence of the firſt book; and is ſo extenſive 
and enlarged, as to embrace every ſubject of 
probable and contingent reaſoning.* 

In the ſecond chapter, the general Scope is 
divided into three ſpecific objects — Exerciſe, 
Converſation, and Philoſophical Sciences.“ In 


Huey op69to4s The Mx] , todo evgeiv, A“ 
15 durnooueIa ovaroyiteo ga reel Tavrog Ts Teorevirr ©” 
 mpoEnparC”, AE iifu. Ariſtot. Top. lib. i. cap. 1. 
2 Egli On Te% rio Xenoifprcy weg TTMNAZIAN, 
Teog dg ENTEYEZEIE, Teog rg A SIAOTCO IAN 
ENIETHMAE. Ariſtot. Top. lib. i. cap. 2. 
2 4. regard 
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regard to the firſt object, that of Exerciſe, it 
profeſſes to furniſh a method of Diſputing 
pro and con on every poſſible queſtion.* In 
regard to Converſation, it profeſſes to qualify 

men to weigh and to examine the Opinions 
of many, and to refute them, if they do not 

appear to be well founded. And in regard 
to the third object, the Philoſo phical Sciences, 
which is the moſt important, it profeſſes 
great things indeed; not only to enable men 
to doub? on both ſides of every queſtion, but 
to determine what is true and what is falſe 
with the greateſt facility :* and, in additicn 
to all this, it makes it the proper and pecu- 
liar buſineſs of DialeQic Logic, to inveſti- 


* Ori pty od weös TYMNAEIAN wyprogyucs, eg aur 
XA&TUPAYE i. ptFodov ap iyovtic, Prov weg! _— 7 
Teorevivrog emixaptiv durnoopedus, Ibid. 

. Tees 0: r ENTETEEIL- diets Ta; rw money KATH 
| en dogas, 8X £% TOY eren, K NN tx T oixeiwy 
Poyparus qa chen eos red, wilabicagorrts © 0z T1 A 
En x pαν,æhH i Atyav nuiv. Ibid, 

* IIeòs 0: rg ual, PIAQLOGIAN ENIETHMAS, 074 
dvd webs a NMarο,jmmumi, b E Ng XAT 
o H v xa Th vevdos, Ibid, f 
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gate and to eſtabliſh the P- * of all the 


Sciences. 


How far, with ſo fair and full a promiſe, 
it has anſwered the ſanguine hope and expect- 
ation of its inventor, facts and experience 

will beſt prove; and its utility and value 
will be the moſt infallibly aſcertained by the 
fruits and Effects which it has produced: 
for © fruits and inventions are the proper 
* ſponſors and ſureties for the truth of dif- 
« ferent philoſophies.* 

Of its operation and effect in the mouth 
of Ariſtotle himſelf either in Diſputation or 
Converſation, which exiſt in a viva voce prac- 
tice ſeldom committed to writing, we cannot 
perhaps form any clear and decifive judgment. 
It may, however, be here obſerved, once for 
all, that, in thoſe of his works which have 


1 Eri d Tos Te IIPNMTA TNN eg tds tmign ny 
APXNN, Tro d' idtov, N pc oixeiov Ths 0IAEXTINAG 
tw. Aera gien Yap Von, Wee rag WTAOWY TWY “ 
APXAL dd x. Ibid, 

" Inter ſigna nullum magis certum aut nobile eſt, quam 
quod ex fructibus. Fructus enim et opera inventa, pro 
weritate philoſophiarum velut ſponſores et fidejuſſores 
ſunt, Baconi Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 73. 
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come down to us, he never uſes the formal. 


_ Syllogiſm, but conveys his meaning in a pure, 


conciſe, neryous, and elegant, though often 
obſcure, ſtyle: ſo that the practice of its 
author is ſo far a contradition, and no inconſi- 


derable objection, to the logic he preſcribed. 


In the Ph:loſophical Sciences, which he has ſo 


largely treated, we may, however, fairly judge 


of the value and utility of this univerſal art, 


from the fes which it has there produced. 


One prominent ſpecimen has been exhibit- 
ed of its ill-ſucceſs in his Ethical Philoſophy ; 
let us juſt advert to the fruits it has brought 
forth under the cultivation of Ariſtotle in the 
field of Natural Philoſophy : and none of its 
warmeſt advocates, however ſanguine in its 
cauſe, though it may have taught them to 


diſpute every thing and to prove nothing, 
will, I truſt, be ſo hardy as to diſpute his 


ability of doing all poſſible juſtice to his own 


invention. By Principles he always means 


general Propoſitions, and it is the boaſt of his 
Dialectic to inveſtigate the Principles of every 
ſcience terminating in probability, and to de- 


cide of truth and /falſebood in each. Beginning 
however at the wrong end of the enquiry, 


and 
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and purſuing a falſe method, his Logic was 
never able to produce one ſound axiom in 
Phyſics: and, indeed his idea of the Philo- 
ſophical Sciences in general was very haſtily 

and ſuperficially formed, as he ſuppoſed that 
in them truth was a thing very eafily to be 
found; which miſconception of the difficulty 
of ſcience might prejudice his underſtanding, 
and be a principle cauſe of his erroneous 
method of phyſical inveſtigation. The Eyect 
of the whole is, that his Phyfics, which out 
of the hands of ſuch a luminary of know- 
ledge one might expect to be all light, ori- 
ginating in a weak and preſumptive Logic, 
vhich dealt in notions and hypotheſes inſtead 
of experiments and obſervations, terminate 
in dark ignorance; and, if we except the 
ſublime devotion of a few laſt chapters, this 
book of the Peripatetic is fit for no uſe in 
life, but to furniſh factitious materials for idle 
Diſputation.” . . 
n Atque ex philoſophiis iſtis Græcorum et derivatio- 
nibus earum per particulares ſcientias, jam per tot anno- 
rum ſpatia, vix unum experimentum adduci poteſt, quod 
ad hominum ſtatum levandum et juvandum ſpectet, et 


philoſophiæ ſpeculationibus ac dogmatibus vere acceptum 
referri poſſit. Ibid, Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 73. 
1 With 
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With ſimilar /acceſs the labours of other 
philoſophers have been attended in their ap- 
plication of this Logic to the Sciences; and 
from one and the ſame cauſe, viz. that, 
according to its method of enquiry, the 
© true Forms of things, from which ſound - 
Axioms are made, can never be obtained, 
And the root of the evil is this, that men 
draw their attention too ſoon and too far 
from Experience and Particulars, and give 
* themſelyes up to meditations and diſputa- 
tions. The flow progreſs of ſcience and 
philoſophy, during the many ages in which 
the ſyllogiſtic method was employed in the 
cultivation of learning, is a proof founded in 
Experience, which evinces the falſity or futi- 
lity of this Logic: and though it has eſ- 
pouſed many an error and given birth to as 
many more, with regard to the invention and 

» Quia illo inquirendi modo, qui hucuſque in uſum 
venit, nunquam in ſæculum comparebunt rerum for- 
mz. Radix autem mali hujus, ut et omnium, ea eſt; 
quod homines et propere nimis et nimis longe, ab experi- 
entia et rebus particularibus, cogitationes ſuas divellere et 
abſtrahere conſueverunt, et ſuis meditationibus et argu- 
mentationibus ſe totos dedere, Ibid. De Aug. Sc. lib. ili. 


cap. 4. 
propagation 
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| propagation of truth, it will die at laſt a virgin, 
without bringing into the world one new 
diſcovery. | 
How far the Dialectic of the Stagyrite has 
contributed to the eaſe and advantage of 
Converſation, and to the clearneſs and elegance 
of that intercourſe which obtains in the 
higher and more literate departments of 
ſociety, is a point, which may be ſaid to be 
truly problematical. 
But that his third expectation, that of Ex- 
erciſe, which, ſince he places it the firſt in 
order, ſeems to have been the chief in his 
intention, has been fully anſwered, is a truth 
confirmed by the fruitleſs experience of many 
ages; as the exerciſe of Diſputation, not the 
emolument of learning, was his great and 
leading object. This Logic is, indeed, ad- 
mirably calculated for this favourite end. Its 
Principles and Axioms are all ſo looſely and 
indiſcriminately formed, and are in them- 
ſelves ſo vague and indiſtinct, that they will 
apply to one queſtion as well as to another: 
and, by its artful management of Terms and 
ene in the different forms of Syllo- 
giſms, 
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With ſimilar /ucce/5 the labours of other 
philoſophers have been attended in their ap- 


= plication of this Logic to the Sciences; and 


from one and the ſame cauſe, viz. that, 
© according to its method of enquiry, the 
true Forms of things, from which ſound 
Axioms are made, can never be obtained, 
And the root of the evil is this, that men 
draw their attention too ſoon and too far 
from Experience and Particulars, and give 
* themſelves up to meditations and diſputa- 
© tions.'” The flow progreſs of ſcience and 
philoſophy, during the many ages in which 
the ſyllogiſtic method was employed in the 
cultivation of learning, is a proof founded in 
Experience, which evinces the falſity or futi- 
lity of this Logic: and though it has eſ- 
pouſed many an error and given birth to as 
many more, with regard to the invention and 
» Quia illo inquirendi modo, qui hucuſque in uſum 
venit, nunquam in ſæculum comparebunt rerum for- 
mz. Radix autem mali hujus, ut et omnium, ea eſt; 
quod homines et propere nimis et nimis longe, ab experi- 
entia et rebus particularibus, cogitationes ſuas divellere et 
abſtrahere conſueverunt, et ſuis meditationibus et argu- 
mentationibus ſe totos dedere. Ibid. De Aug. Sc. lib. iii. 
3 | fn 
propagation 


P 
propagation of truth, it will die at laſt a virgin, 
without bringing into the world one new 
diſcovery. 

How far the Dialectie of the Stagyrite has 
contributed to the eaſe and advantage of 
Converſation, and to the clearneſs and elegance 
of that intercourſe which obtains in the 
higher and more literate departments of 
ſociety, is a point, which may be ſaid to be 
truly problematical. 

But that his third expectation, that of =" 
erciſe, which, fince he places it the firſt in 
order, ſeems to have been the chief in his 
intention, has been fully anſwered, is a truth 
confirmed by the fruitleſs experience of many 
ages; as the exerciſe of Diſputation, not the 
emolument of learning, was his great and 
leading object. This Logic is, indeed, ad- 
mirably calculated for this favourite end. Its 
Principles and Axioms are all ſo looſely and 
indiſcriminately formed, and are in them- 
ſelves ſo vague and indiſtinct, that they will 

apply to one queſtion as well as to another: 
and, by its artful management of Terms and 
Propoſitions 1 in the different forms of Syllo- 
| gilms, 
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giſms, they can often be adapted to one fide 
of the queſtion as well as the other. By this 
Syllogiſtic dexterity and Sophiſtic art, ſo 
much darkneſs and confuſion can be intro- 
duced into every ſubject, that the Diſputa- 
tion, after many a round, in which the com- 
batants on both ſides are ſwelled with ideal 
conqueſt, terminates in an unedifying logo- 


machy, or conteſt of artificial words. In- 
ſtead of uſeſul and ſober truth, in which both 
would equally rejoice and mutually partake, 


P.. — ooo ß : à—ͤ!— — ͤ 


the reſult is furious contention, proud ani- 

| moſity, and perſonal reſentment.* Inſtead of 
being determined and finally decided, by 
which they would be loſt, the ſame queſtions 
| Which were diſputed remained to be diſputed 
| ſtill ; and were preſerved with a jealous care, 
for the emolument of this favourite Exerciſe, 
to be the ſubjects of future conteſts, future 


o St. Paul has given us an admirable picture drawn by 
his expreflive pencil from his obſervation ona Diſputant in 
Theology. Terv@wrai, nd trix proc, @AAG vorwy Tet 

| / \ 7 5 * , * 7 

Fnrijceis XK&b AOTOLAAN VS" 12 Wy YIVETA& oN, keis, Baac- 
oni, vt ovons Torn rA? S drephagutvuy avlew- 
TW TO v, a df? TH; Ai,, 1 Tim. vi. 45. 
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victories, and future triumphs. And, to com- 
plete this Exere iſe with every neceſſary equip- 
ment for its honour and extention, its founder 
has delivered the precepts for the Aſailant to 
make his attack ſo as to be ſure of victory, 
and for the Reſpondent to keep him at ſuch 
a diſtance, as never to be forced to yield: but 
that each may deſcend from the well-fought 
field with the pride of an able warriour, and 
with OTIS like conqueſt on his brow.” 


For the fake of this Exerciſe, the School- 
men embraced a Logic diſpoſſeſſed of every 
other uſe or qualification, which they erect- 
ed into the ſtandard of their Diſcipline 
and the director of all their ſtudies, and 
which, together with the other works of | 
Ariſtotle, they cheriſhed by a weak and igno- 
rant, though unanimous, allen.“ It indulged 


P See the 2d WI of the Firſt Analytics, 4 the laſt 
book of the Topics, 

4 Quod vero putant homines in philoſophia Ariſtotelis 
magnum utique conſenſum efſe — illud de conſenſu fallit 
homines ſi acutius rem introſpiciant. Verus enim conſen- 
ſus is eſt, qui ex libertate judicii, re prius explorata, in idem 
conveniente conſiſtit. Baconi Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 77. 


their 
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their indolence, and flattered their vanity, 
And whilſt they devoted their whole atten- 
tion to his works, they idolized their author. 
Here all improvement in ſcience was checked 
at.once, the progreſs of learning hindered ; 
every attempt to advance in knowledge de- 
feated and diſgraced ; and the road to learn- 
ing was ſtopped with Ariſtotle, who became 
both the umpire of Reaſoning and the ſtan- 
dard of all Truth.” | | 


Si hujuſmodi ſcientiz plane res mortua non eſſent, id 
minime videtur eventurum fuiſſe, quod per multa jam ſæcula 
uſu venit; ut illæ ſuis immotæ fere hæreant veſtigiis, nec in- 
crementa genere humano digna ſumant; eo uſque ut ſæpe- 
numero non ſol um aſſertio maneat aſſertio, ſed etiam quæſtio 
maneat quæſtio, et per diſputationes non ſolvatur, ſed figatur 
et alatur; omniſque traditio et ſucceſſio diſciplinarum re- 
præſentet et exhibeat perſonas magiſtri et auditoris, non 
inventoris et ejus qui inventis aliquid eximium adjiciat, 
In artibus autem mechanicis, contrarium evenire videmus: 
Quæ ac ſi auræ cujuſdam vitalis forent particepes, quotidie 
creſcunt et perficiuntur; et in primis authoribus rudes 
plerunque et fere oneroſæ et informes apparent, poſtea 
vero novas virtutes commoditatem quandam adipiſcuntur, 
eo uſque ut citius ſtudia hominum et cupiditates deficiant 
et mutentur, quam illæ ad culmen et perfectionem ſuam 
pervenerint. Philoſophia contra et ſcientiæ intellectuales, 
ſtatuarum more, adorantur et celebrantur, ſed non promo- 
ventur: quin etiam in primo nonnunquam authore maxi- 
me vingent, et deinceps degenerant. Ibid. de Aug. Sc. 


Præf. 
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And thus, after levelling the ſyſtems of all 
the philoſophers before him, and producing 
others of his own invention, and after leaving 
ſome vague and general hypotheſes as a 
legacy to his diſciples with a fund to raiſe 
more at pleaſure, that they might do immor- 
tal honour to his Logic* by affording it per- 
petual exerciſe in the Schools of Athens and 
other places, Ariſtotle locked up the temple 
of Knowledge and threw away the key, 
which, in the abſurd and ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration of his authority, was loſt for many 
ages. It was found, at laſt, by a native of 
our own country, whoſe name as a philoſo- 
pher and particularly as a logician,* does 


Adamant homines ſcientias et contemplationes parti- 
culares ; aut quia authores et inventores ſe earum credunt; 
aut quia plurimum in illis operæ poſuerunt, iiſque maxi- 
me aſſueverunt. Hujuſmodi vero homines fi ad philoſo- 
phiam et contemplationes univerſales ſe contulerint, illas 
ex prioribus phantaſiis, detorquent et corrumpunt; id 
quod maxime conſpicuum cernitur in Ariſtotele, qui natu- 
ralem ſuam philoſophiam, logice ſuæ prorſus mancipa- 
vit, ut eam fere inutilem et contentioſam reddiderit. | Ibid. 
Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 54. 
* * Thud vero monendum, nos in hoc noftro organo trac- 
tare logicam, non * * *. lib. ii. Aph. 
82. | 

* Aa more 
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more honour to England than his did to 
Stagyra; who threw open the priſon in 
which Science had been held captive, and 
once more ſet her free; and, who with a bold 

and virtuous ſacrilege, tore the laurel from 
the brow of that dark and deified philoſo- 
pher, which he had ſo long and fo — 
ly worn. 


That the Ariſtotelian Logic was intro- 
duced in the Univerſities of Europe, that it 
was admitted as the guide to truth and the 
vehicle of inſtruction, and that it was erected 
as the ſtandard of their general diſcipline, 
we cannot ſo much wonder : when we re- 
flect, that, as the ſciences and arts were ſpread 
from Athens over the provinces of Europe, 
the merit of all learning conſiſted for many 
ages in ſtudying the languages, in reading 
the authors, and in retaining and retailing 

what they contained; and, that as the matter 
of various kinds collected by Ariſtotle from 
all the philoſophers of antiquity, and digeſted 

and improved by him, was embraced by an 
implicit confidence, ſo the ſyllogiſtic method, 
of which he claimed the ſole invention, was 
1 
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held in the higheſt veneration and eſteem, 


and adopted as the inſtrument of univerſal 
learning. The wonder is, that, after the 


authors of antiquity had been well read and 


underſtood, and their ſubjects of information 
ſufficiently exhauſted, and when philoſophers 
dared to advance in the detection of their 
errors as well as in the ſearch and invention 
of ſomething new, the Scholaſtic Diſcipline 


did not run the ſame fortune with the im- 


provement of Philoſophy; that it was not 
canvaſſed and examined at the ſame time, 
exploded if falſe, or corrected if defective. 

But the dialectic Logic, which on the 
blind authority of Ariſtotle firſt took poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Schools, had that poſſeſſion too 


ſtrongly fortified and ſecured by the warm 
- prejudice and prepoſſeſſion of its votaries ; 
ſupported on the one hand by the ignorance 
which it promoted, and cheriſhed on the 
other by the indolence which it allowed. 
The ſchoolmen embraced it with rapture and 
foſtered it with ambition, offering up to its 
inventor not merely the overflowings of their 


gratitude but the firſt-fruits of their devo- 


tion 


y —̃ oa _— — 
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tion,” for furniſhing them with a happy ex- 
pedient, by which their pregnant fancy could 
raiſe notions and hypotheſes, fair ſtructures 
of their own, as the principles of argumen- 
tation, without any of the pains of per- 
ſonal experiment, or the labour of in- 
ductive inveſtigation;* and which ſupplied 
them, at the ſame time, with all its Moods 
and Figures, in which they could ſhew their 


2 The zeal of one of theſe devotees 1 may e en- 
tertain the Reader. © Eft ergo Ars ſive Scientia bene 
© differendi ante alias omnes Philoſophiæ partes accerſen- 
© da.: Sine cujus auſpiciis nihil certo ſciri recteque intel- 
« ligi poſſit. Hinc enim Ars artium, Scientia ſcientiarum 
6 dicta eſt: non quaſi fit ſcientiarum princeps, et præſtan- 
« tiflima,( Hic enim titulus uni Theologiz, id eſt, Metaphy- 
© ficx, debetur, ) ſed quod ad omnes fit neceſſaria, ideo ac- 
© commodatius dicitur organum organorum, inſtrumentum 
© inftrumentorum, ancilla, clavis, janua, ſpes, teſta, murus 
__ © Philoſophiz, docendi vero diſcendique Magiſtra, veri falſi- 

© quediſceptarix et judex; arbitra etiam Methodorum, defi- 
© nitionum, divifionum, ſyllogiſmorum, Pegaſi ungula, Si- 
© lenus Alcibiadis, plus habens in receſſu, quam in forte, 
lima ingeniorum, cos veritatis, Ars diſputandi, Scientia 
© rationis oratione concluſæ, denique Rationalis, five Lo- 

* gica, diſſertatrix five Dialectica. Du Val. Synopſ. 
Analyt. Doct. Peripat. | 

x De inductione vero dialectici vix ſerio cogitaſſe viden- 
tur; levi mentione eam tranſmittentes et ad diputandi for- 
mulas properantes. Baconus De Aug. Sc. Diſtr. Op. 
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ingenuity by caſting the fruitful offspring of 
that fancy into various ſhapes, and diſplay 
their ſyllogiſms and ſophiſms before their ig- 
norant admirers, in all the pride of formal 
Diſputation. And thus, in the darkneſs of 
the Schools, this weak and antiquated Diſci- 
pline has continued to triumph from age to 
age over the improvement of ſcience; and, 
in theſe ſtrong holds as in an enchanted 
caſtle, by brandiſhing its ruſty armour, it has 
held out againſt a much ftronger and better 
claimant, maintaining its authority by keep- 
ing up an external but inſignificant formality, 
with no inconſiderable degree of parade and 
oſtentation. 
And, as truth and knowledge are never at 

a ſtand, ſo neither are ignorance and error. 
The Syllogiſm of Ariſtotle, the chief defect 
of which is owing to the imperfection of the 
Principles it adopts, has, in theſe latter ages, 
been ſupplanted or rather mixed and con- 
founded with a thing of modern invention,“ 
more like the deciſion of a carpenter, than 
the concluſion of a philoſopher; inſomuch 


> See page 120 of this volume. 


Aa 2 that 
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that the preſent Scholaſtic Syllogiſm is fo 


compounded and metamorphoſed, that the 


ſchoolmen are at length unable to determine 


either what it is, or of what it is compoſed. 


4 Verily thou art a God that hideſt thy- 

« ſelf” is a character given by an ancient 
prophet to the Author of all Truth; and “ to 
«« ſearch him out ”* in his myſterious diſpen- 
fations both of Nature and of Grace, conſti- 


tutes, in the judgment of another ſacred 


writer, „the honour of the firſt of men.“ 


That all human knowledge, at any time or 


in any period of the world however favoured 


by circumſtances, ſhould be ſubject to the 


law, or determined by the ſtandard, of one 
man or claſs of men, where inſpiration is not 


concerned, is an affront to the Human Un- 
derſtanding; as it ſuppoſes that, ſince the 
days of Ariſtotle, its faculties are impared by 


time or injured by abuſe, and that, after the 
labours of near two thouſand years, no ad- 
vancement has been made in the invention 
of truth: and it is at the ſame time an affront 


_ 7 Ifaiah xlv. 15, Proverbs xxv. 


to 
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to the Omniſcience of the Deity, who is un- 
ſearchable in his counſels and inſcrutible in 
all his ways, as it preſumes that the depths 
of his Power and Wiſdom are completely 
fathomed. This was a prejudice, which, 
however weak and impious, took and kept 
poſſeſſion of the minds of men for many 
ages; and which, growing into a confirmed 
and inveterate bigotry, prohibited further 
| reſearches under the pretence of avoiding 
hurtful innovations. The genuine love of 
truth, which ſhould burn with a free and 
ardent flame, was ſmothered by this prohibi- 
tion, and the exerciſe of the underſtanding in 
its purſuit ſhakled and confined. The merit 
of the ſtudent was made to conſiſt not in ad- 
vancing knowledge by adding to its ſtock, or 
in rectifying and correcting what was falſe 
and imperfect; but in remembering and 
preſerving what was already only ſuppoſed to 
be known, and confirmed by an implicit 
and ignorant conſent : and learned men, in- 
ſtead of roaming at large through the field of 

knowledge in the queſt and acquiſition of 
truth from every quarter, were like a flock of 
Aa 4 ſheep 
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ſheep running after each other in the ſame 


beaten track of ignorance and error.“ 

Under the cloud of this prejudice and 
intolerant bigotry the Public Diſcipline of 
the Schools was erected upon the model of 
Ariſtotle, and ſanctioned by his authority 


which was made abſolute and unchangeable, 


in a dark and ſuperſtitious age, long before 
the birth of our Engliſh philoſopher and 
reformer of ſcience, And, though both our 
Univerſities were invited by that great legal, 
political, and literary character, in terms of 
the pureſt friendſhip and condeſcenſion, to 


change and to improve their Diſcipline, and 


to purſue a method of ſtudy leſs contracted 
and more liberal, leſs verboſe and conten- 
tious and more rational and eren $2 


. Numerus longe maximus eorum qui in 1 
philoſophiam e ex prajudicio et auctoritate 


aliorum ſe illi mancipavit; ut ſequacitas ſit potius quam 


conſenſus, Ibid, Nov. Org. lib. i. Aph. 77. 
> Alme Matri Inclytæ Acad. Cantabrigjenſi 87. 
Debita Filii qualia poſſum perſolvo; quod vero facio, 
idem et vos hortor, ut AUGMENTIs SCIENTIARUM ſtre- 


nue incumbatis; et in Animi modeſtia libertatem ingenii 


retineatis. Neque talentum a veteribus concreditum in 
ſudario reponatis, Affuerit prouel- dubio et affulſerit Di- 
vinĩ 
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it is a truth we have at this day to lament 
that this falſe and feeble plan of ſtudy and 
education has not been publickly expelled, 
and ſupplanted by a better: that Ariſtotle, 
who exploded all the philoſophers. before 
him, is not made to ſubmit, in his turn, to 
the viciſſitude of times and things, and re- 
moved from the high ſeat of penal autho- 
rity © which he has fo long and ſo wo ine 
held in our Univerſities. 
Abſurd and imperfect as it is, the ancient 
Diſcipline has ſtill its advocates. To remove 


vini Luminis Gratia, fi humiliata et ſubmiſſa Reticiont 
Pr1LosoPHIA clavibus ſenſus legitime et dextre utamini :; 


et amoto omni contradictionis ſtudio, Quiſque cum alio, 
ac fi ipſe ſecum diſputet, Yalete, 


Inclytz Acadimæ Oxonienſi. S. 

Cum Armz MarTki meæ inclytæ AcapRUir Can- 
TABRIGIENSI Scripſerim, deeſſem ſane officio, fi ſimile 
Amoris pignus ſorori ejus non deferrem. Sicut autem eos 
- hortatus ſum, ita et vos hortor ut SCIENTIARUM Aus- 
MENTIS ſtrenue incumbatis, et veterum labores, neque 
nihil, neque omnia eſſe putetis; ſed vires etiam proprias 
modeſte perpendentes, ſubinde tamen experiamini, omnia 
cedent quam optime ; fi Arma non alii in alios vertatis ſed 
junctis copiis in Naturam rerum impreſſionem faciatis, 
ſufficit quippe illa Honari et Victoriæ, Valete. Fr. Baco- 
nus Verulam. 


ide Stat, Univ. Oxon. Tit. vi. Seck. ü. 99. 
5 prejudices 
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prejudices which have been early imbibed, 
and to diſpoſſeſs inveterate prepoſſeſſions, has 
always been found a taſk of difficulty: and 
ſome think, that to change a conſtitution 
literary as well as civil, may be a work of 
danger. The greateſt impediment to a Re- 
form is, however, that they, who are con- 
vinced of its propriety, are not willing to 
advance, and that, what ſhould be the work 
of all, is the buſineſs of none. Hence, in the 
midſt of an enlightened and improving age, 
this dark Diſcipline remains in uſe, revered 
by ſome, contemned by many, and neglected 
by all: and the uſeleſs and unwieldy fabric 
is left to ſtand an antiquated pile diſhonoured 
and diſgraced; over which, as over a vene- 
rable ruin, it becomes us rather to lament 
than triumph, and to conceal its particular 
defects by removing it out of the way, ra- 
ther than to expoſe them to public view. 

The conſequence is, that the Univerſity 
Diſcipline, in every branch of learning, 
out of the Public, is forced into more Pri- 
vate, channels; in which every part of a 
learned and liberal education is cultivated 


with advantage, and inculcated with ſuc- 
ceſs. 
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_ ceſs. Since the Schools were neglected; 


the Colleges have improved : and,” how- 
ever the main ſpring of the great literary 
machine may be worn out by time, and never 
as yet replaced, there are other wheels in 
action of better mechaniſm, improving and 
to be improved, which move to the honour 
and emolument of general learning. Still 


truth obliges us to confeſs, that there is a 


great defect: for the Private Diſcipline can 
never be made to operate with that ſpirit 


and effect it ought, unleſs animated and ſup- 


ported by the Public; and all thoſe. other 
wheels, however excellent in their conſtruc- 
tion, cannot poflibly act with that harmony 
and exactneſs they would do, if put in mo- 
tion by one great and active ſpring. 


.- TRUTH is the faireſt and beſt AOL OG. 


And the account which I have given of the 


preſent ſtate of Academical Diſcipline, fo far 
as my obſervation has extended, which, has 
been made with accuracy, is ſtrictly juſt. 


A living reformer of academical abuſes, 
who, though he may claim little attention 


for 
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for depth of learning, and leſs reſpect for 
candour of judgment, has gained a popula- 


rity by the flippancy of his ſtyle,, hath 


thought proper to bring forward a number 
of what he calls Fade, and to hold them up 
to the public eye in the moſt ridiculous and 
diſadvantageous point of view, He has drawn 
the Di cipline of our Univerſities, both literary 
and moral, in features the moſt diſtorted, and 
painted: the whole academical ſcence in the 
blackeſt and moſt offenſive colours. 


Whatever might be his deſign in preſent- 
ing the world with ſuch a diſplay, that Truth 
which he pretends, compels me to obſerve, 
that of the Facts which relate to the literary 
Diſcipline, ſome are exaggerated, others are 
ſuppreſſed, and many falſifiede. 
We are conſcious that our's, like every 
other inſtitution, is ſubje& to abuſe from re- 
laxation, and to injury from time and the 
change of things : and we'are ſorry that all 
abuſes cannot be at once corrected, and all 
injuries immediately repaired. - But, to ex- 
| poſe, by a particular exaggerated detail, thoſe 
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Facts which relate only to the forms of an 
antiquated diſcipline, which it is neceſſary 
to obſerve till it can be improved or changed, 
without either attempting to inveſtigate the 
cauſe of its defects in order to apply a cure, 
or being able to ſucceed if he had attempted, 
argues no extraordinary fund either of ſaga- 
city or learning: to ſuppreſs what has been 
occaſionally and very uſefully ſubſtituted in 
its place, implies, in the relator, no extraor- 
dinary ſhare of ingenuity: and, to miſrepte- 
ſent many facts, no extraordinary degree of 

juſtice. He may laugh, indeed, at the ruins 
of a venerable though antiquated pile, whoſe 
ſtructure he never underſtood; or he may re- 
dicule the weakneſs and infirmities of old- 
age, the beauty of whoſe youth, in whatever 
it might exiſt, he is unable to recognize: 
but he will not, by theſe exploits, betray any 
conſpicuous marks of wit or wiſdom. Fats 
and the Commentaries of udge Blackſtone, 

if he had poſſeſſed the merit to examine, and 
the candour to allow them, though not more 

modeſty, would have n him at leaſt 
more e diſcretion. 


In 
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In regard to the moral Diſcipline of that 
Univerſity of which he boaſts himſelf a ſon, 
his ſtrictures are not only a miſ-ſtatement of 
facts, but a ſeurrilous invedtive, a as s falſe as it 
is virulent. | 

- Whilſt we may lament with the morilii 
that human nature is imperfe&, we ſhould 
remember with the philoſopher that we are 
no more than men, and ſometimes recolle& 
that we have been young ourſelves. Allow- 
ing for the imperfection of all human inſti- 
tutions, as well as of all human conduct, the 
Order and Decorum of this ancient ſeat of 
learning are dignified and exemplary in a very 
high degree: and whilſt, for want of that 
Order and Decorum, other ſeminaries of 
public inſtitution throughout the kingdom 
are diſſolving every day, we ſee this and its 
ſiſter. Univerſity exiſting and flouriſhing from 
age to age. So far from exhibiting a ſcene 
of that Immorality, Habitual Drunkenneſs, De- 
 bauchery, Ignorance, and Vanity ſo repeatedly 
and elaborately painted by this reformiſt; it 

l o ul rf ce, 453.4 1. wy 
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may be truly ſaid (and we could with plea- 
ſure challenge him to the teſt, ) that there 
does not exiſt a collection of men of high 
birth, ſpirit, fortune, and expectation, more 
liberal in their ſentiments, more ingenuous 
in their manners, more generous in their 
views, more honourable in their actions, and 
leſs reprehenſible in their conduct, than that 
illaſtrious aſſemblage of youth, which in this 
Univerſity does honour to the age and nation 
in which we live; and who would make a 
more conſpicuous figure in the ranks of lite- 
ature, were it not owing to the ignorance 
and indolence of the ſchoolmaſters out of 
whoſe hands they come. So. far from pro- 
ducing a Race of Profligate and Unprincipled 

men, we can with the utmoſt ſafety and aſſu- 
rance reſt the honour of our Univerſities on 
the beſt poſſible proof, that of an ample and 
illuſtrious experience to the contrary, both 
in church and ſtate. So far from being the 
ſource of Vice and Infidelity, a charge on 
which he dwells with a particular emphaſis, 
inumerable characters, who are paterns of 

virtue 
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virtue and religion both in public and private 
life, and the ableſt champions in defence of 
the Chriſtian Faith, will bear honourable 
teſtimony to the Univerſities of England. And, 
however ardently a new ſyſtem of Public 
Diſcipline is in ſome reſpects to be deſired, 
there is one virtue of the old, the loſs of 
which no reform could recompenſe; and 
which, whatever change take place, we hope 
will ſtill remain: I mean that amiable and 
reſpectful Modeſty of manners and demean- 
our, which ſhines with ſo much approbation 
in the eyes of all, and which (excepting, 
perhaps, a fingle inſtance or ſo,) has always 
characterized and Nr the ſons of 
Oxford. 
TO ſuppreſs the. effect of N * 7 
3 the propereſt method would be, 
as the author apprehended with much dread, 
not to honour it in the notice : and with 
all who are ſufficiently acquainted with the 
Vniverſities no other efforts need be employ- 
ed. The main of my ArorLod vu 1s there- 
fore due to * reader for this digreffion, 
into 
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into which, I confeſs, I have been inadyer- 
tently drawn contrary to my deſign, and for 
which I earneſtly beg his pardon, endeavour- 
ing, at the ſame time, to make him all the 
amends I can, by a promiſe to trouble him no 
more with ſuch 1mpertinence, But there is 
a ſpecious and flimſy mode of writing, which 
gains a popularity in the preſent age, and 
by which many, for want of better informa- 
tion, are betrayed into falſe judgments; and 
it is for their ſakes alone that I embrace 
an opportunity of vindicating that Truth, 
which, under the pretence of aſſerting it, I 
ſee ſo ee and egregiouſſy diſho- 
noured. 


What were the niotives which 4 Ins 
duce this reſormer to dip his pen in ſo much 
calumny, he might not know himſelf, and it 
may not be eaſy for another to divine. He 
ſeems to write, if not the difates of Spleen ar 
perſonal animoſity, the outrage of one, who, 
though wanting reformation, has been a liber- 
tine reformed. May he enjoy all the neg- 
leck he ſo much dreads, and fo well deſeryes; 


ed es 
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for, however anxious to excite the public 


attention to his reform, he is almoſt equally 


incompetent in every part. A veteran in 
pedantry, but a child in ſcience, he is as 


weak in remedy" as wretched i in n 


} To reviſe and to reform the Public Diſci- 


Pline of this ancient Univerſity, is an impor- 
tant taſk, as difficult in the execution, as de- 


firable if well performed; to be undertaken 
with earneſtneſs, to be conducted with abi- 
lity, to be purſued with perſeverance, and 


That from the joint aſſiſtance of ſcholars 
and philoſophers, not ſcioliſts and pedants, 
men diveſted of prejudice on the one hand, 


and on the other inſpired with the love of 

learning, it may undergo a ſpeedy and effec- 
tual renovation; that under the conduct and 
direction of the Public, the Private Diſci- 
pline of every College and Society may im- 


prove and flouriſh; and that all places of | 
public inſtitution, both here and every where, 
devoted to narrow- minded and mercenary 


d See a 1 to Lord North, price 6d. 
views, 


Ye 


views, and which delight in ſloth and igno- 
rance, may decay and periſh: as it is an 
event, which, in this enlightened age, may 
be reaſonably expected, it is a hope which 
every friend to church and ſtate may ſan- 

guinely entertain. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


RECAPITULATION 


T HAVE attempted, in this volume, to draw . 
a compendious analytical CHART or gra- 
phical delineation of Mathematics, Phyſics, 
Fats, Hiſtory, Morality, and Poetry, accord- 
ing to the relation which they reſpectively 
bear to the three general faculties of the 
human mind, the Intellect, the Will, and the 
Imagination : and, from the juxta-poſition to 
each other, and the ſynopſis of the whole, I 
have endeavoured to form a kind of general 
'ScALE, by which the TRUTH of each may 
be compared and eſtimated. 
As a ray of the Sun, that ſublime and 
ſignificant emblem of Truth, paſſing through 
a priſm, 1s divided i into a beautiful variety of 
| ſhades 
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ſhades and colours; ſo that ray .of Truth 
which is ſhed down from heaven on the 
human mind, as it paſſes through theſe dif- 
| ferent mediums of knowledge, differs in 
ſtrength and in degree, and exhibits an illuſ- 
 trious ſpecimen of that beauty and variety of 
appearance and effect, which in every gar e of 
his creation diſtinguiſh the works of God. 


Upon this philoſophical view of PE 
queſtion may ariſe in the minds of ſome — - 


Why does that TR UT EH, which in the Di- 
vine Mind is equally clear in all its parts, 
and which is given by his omniſcient will 
for the guide and conduct of life, ſhine upon 
the Human with ſuch different ee of 
force? 


| Aſk « thy nch earth why oaks: are made, 
_ Taller and ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade, 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's Satellities are leſs than Jove. 
| Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


As all things were created in his pureſt 
Win they are Ns in his pro- 
| | e 


foundeſt Wiſdom: and though the ſize and 
majeſty of the oak may command our imme- 
diate notice and admiration, the humble ve- 
getable under its ſhade, though difficult to be 
found and deſpicable to the eye, may poſleſs 
thoſe ſuperior qualities which, both as food 
and medicine, contribute more eſſentially to 
the uſe and happineſs of man. It is enough, 
both for the benefit of the receiver and for 
honour of the giver, that Truth is diſpenſed 
in that exact proportion, and with thoſe par- 
ticular qualifications, which are beſt adapted 
to that uſe and happineſs: and, though as he 
travels along his ſublunary way, man may be 
allowed to ſee ſome of its ſublimeſt parts 
| only as © through a glaſs darkly ;” yet, if 
he will labour with diligence and deſire to 


find it out, he may lift up his voice in praiſe 
——— Thy TxuUTH moſt N Lord is 


f on every fide.” 


1 PROCEED next, in the execution + the 
plan propoſed, to the logical delineation of 
Theolegic Truth ; which will be the ſubject 


of the enſuing volume. 
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